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The Buffalo Four-Fire Stationary | Duluth rate the modern steel steamer, 
|costing $175,000 to $200,000, can clear 








Forge. | $5000 to $7500 every trip of ten days, 
- f while the Fort William rate nets about 
The modern technical and training | $10,000 for a few days longer. No wonder 


school can ha:dlv consider its smith shop | there is a blockade at the Buffalo elevators 
fully equipped without a forge outfit, which | and arush for more new boats.” A whale- 
does not consist of a lot of brick forges | back that cost $100,000 recently earned 
occupying considerable space, but of im- | $10,000 freight money in a single trip. 

proved designs of iron forges especially | 
adapted to the situation. The Buffalo | 
forges are made by the Buffalo Forge | 
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The Mail Subsidies bill is discussed at 


Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., who/| length in the annual report of the Post- 
have from time to time gotten out | master-General, and the bids recently 
numerous special forms to best suit | made under its provisions are given in de- 


the equipping of various blacksmith | tail. While the proposals offered are, with 
shops. These have been designed for | two exceptions, upon old routes of travel, 
large manufacturing Concerns where extra |each is for a practically new service, in 
heavy work is handled, and also for ex- | that they give ‘peremptory, prompt and 
perimental shops requiring lighter ma- | regular” and a ‘‘ quickened service.” To 
chines. The accompanying engravings | accomplish the schedule outlined by the 
show a forge espe- 
cially designed for 
the Texas State Col- 
lege; it will be ob- 
served that four stu- 
dents can operate 
conveniently upon 
the forge at the same 
time. Our readers 
are well aware of the 
trouble and delay 
caused by the old 
style forge when it 
becomes necessary to 
clean the fire. The 
live coals must be 
removed before the 
ash and clinkers can 
be reached. Time 
is then lost waiting 
for the fire to come 
up. Oneof the latest 
improvements of the 
stationary forge con- 
sists of a patented 
tuyere intended to 
obviate this  diffi- 
culty. This was 
adapted to the Tex- 
as College forge, 
though first designed 
for all the larger sta- 
tionary forges for 
heavy work. As will 
readily be seen by 
the outline cuts of 
the device here presented, the construc- | Pacific Mail Steamship Company, that 
tion of the tuyere is such that all clinkers, | company will have to spend from $6,000, - 
ashes, &c., can be dropped out at the | 000 to $7,000,000 for new ships, the re- 
bottom, while the fire is still held in posi- | port says, and the line to the Argentine 
tion undisturbed; it is impossible for it | Republic, if accepted, will require nearly 
to clog up. Before adopting this device | $3,000,000 for new ships. The fortnightly 
to any great extent it was thoroughly | service to China displaces an English line, 
tested in various shops for a wide range of which has already arranged to withdraw. 
work and its efficiency thus insured. | If contracts are completed with all com- 
| panies whose bids seem to be in proper 
form, the service will probably begin from 
March 1, and the sum necessary to be ap- 
propriated for the remainder of the fiscal 
year will not be more than $247,354, in 
addition to the appropriation for sea and 
inland postage already put into the esti- 
mates for this year. For the next fiscal 
year, from June 30, 1892, to June 30, 
1893, there will probably be needed $561,- 
518, for which an appropriation will be 
necessary, as the estimates for that year 
only include the amount of sea and inland 
postage. The exact amount cannot be as- 
certained until the contracts are executed. 
It is estimated that under this act there 
will be ships of a total tonnage of 109,000 
tons carrying the American flag, in addi- 
tion to the tonnage under the flag but not 
under the act. The service on all the 
routes will be greatly improved by this bill. 
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Builders of iron ships on the lakes will 
be full of work the coming winter, profit- 
able freights and a promising outlook for 
the coming spring operating as a stimulus 
to bring out more tonnage. At least 15 
large steamers have been put under con- 
tract to be finished by the opening of 
navigation. Nearly half of the new ton- 
nage will be whalebacks for iron ore firms. 
A Cleveland letter says: ‘* When the 
profits of some of these barges as well as 
of the larger steel steamers of modern 
type at the freight rates which have been 
ruling the last few weeks is considered, it 
it not surprising that more money js being 
put into boats. Wheat from Duluth has 
ran at 74 to 94 cents a bushel for several 
weeks, and 13} cents is offered for wheat 
from Fort William to Buffalo. At the 
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Construction of Modern Lancashire 
Boilers. 





A paper recently presented before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers by H. 
H. West of Liverpool drew attention to 
some of the imperfections yet remaining in 
Lancashire boilers, and indicated how they 
might be wholly or partially remedied, 
with due regard to economy. 

With reference to riveting, the author 
suggested that there was no reason why 
rivets should not be heated to a bright red 
heat, brought singly out of the furnace, 
and passed through a fine spray of water; 
this would have the effect of chilling any 
oxide or slag and causing it to shell off, 
without affecting the rivet itself. As to 
calking, he believed that in the future 
calking with hand tools would be replaced, 
either by the use of 
paint or cement, or 
by the abrasion pro- 
duced, for instance, 
by the edge of a re- 
volving disk pressed 
hard against the 
edge of the plate. 
The use of longitud- 
inal bolt stays in 
Lancashire _ boilers 
was generally unne- 
cessary and should 
always be avoided, 
if possible The use 
of the drift, when 
properly handled, 
the author defended, 
and said that with 
the material of which 
the best boilers are 
now made nothing 
was to be feared 
from it. If a 2-inch 
strip would stand a 
$-inch hole drifted 
to 1} inches diame- 
ter without apparent 
distress, as was 80 
often shown, surely, 
he said, the drift 
might be trusted for 
drawing the work 
together. For test- 
ing a boiler, the au- 
thor recommended 
that in the first instance steam of 3 pounds 
to 4 pounds pressure per squareinch should 
be admitted for the purpose of finding out 
places where leakage from defective calk- 
ing or loose rivets occurred. These places 
should be chalked and the steam then 
blown off. Being warm, the boiler soon 
dried, and when dry the leaking parts 
were made good with about half tne trou- 
ble entailed in calking a wet seam; it was, 
in fact, often impossible to calk a joint 
tight with a wet seam. Subsequently the 
hydraulic test should be applied, the 
pressure being slowly increased up to the 
working pressure, any leakages marked, 
and, after releasing the pressure, stopped. 
Finally, the boiler should be tried by hy- 
draulic means up to the test pressure, and 
all parts carefully gauged both before and 
after the application of pressure. When 
the gaugings were complete the pressure 
ought to be released and the measure- 
ments repeated in order to ascertain if any 
permanent set had occurred. 
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It is officially stated that the naval 
forces of the Czar consist of 36 vessels of 
the first rate, 48 of the second rate, 88 of 
the third rate and 20 of the fourth rate, a 
total of 192 vessels of all kinds. 
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The Joliet Steel Works Club. 





The Steel Works Club of Joliet, com- 
posed exclusively of employees of the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, held its second an- 
niversary at its club house on the after- 
noon of the 5th inst. The club house has 
been described in these columns, and it is 
unnecessary to again enter into details, 
except to say that the idea is unique, and, 
so far as we know, has been put in execu- 
tion at these works alone. The club house, 
erected by the company, embraces a gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, hand-ball court, 
billiard rooms, game room for chess, &c., 
bathrooms, library, art rooms, reception 
room for social gatherings and an assem 
bly hall for lectures and classes. The cost 
to employees is but $2 per vear for running 
expenses, and no initiation fee. The club 
has now 1300 members, all men or boys in 
the employ of the company. Classes of 
members’ children have been taught the 
past year in arithmetic, shorthand, draw- 
ing, gymnastics, bookkeeping, reading, 
German, mechanical drawing, penman 
ship, sewing, &c. The teachers are spe- 
cially engaged for their ability to teach 
the several branches. The institution has 
been a success in every way since its es- 
tablishment, and affords a model to own- 
ers of other establishments contemplating 
the introduction of a similar system in 
connection with their works. 

A special train from Chicago, on the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, took a large 
number of invited guests to Joliet to be 
present at the exercises of the second an- 
niversary. Among the guests were J. 
McGregor Adams, Morris Seilers, H. W. 
Fowler, G. A. Griscom, and a number of 
other large employers of labor in and 
about the city of Chicago. An interesting 
programme had been prepared for their 
entertainment. The Steel Works Club 
Band greeted the visitors with the blare 
of trumpets and sounding drums. After 
the guests had spent a few minutes in in- 
specting the various attractions of the 
club house, they assembled in the lecture 
hall, where they found a large number of 
the employees of the company with their 
families. The opening exercises consisted 
of an excellent performance by the club 
orchestra, followed by an address by 
Chairman 8. Fewtrell of the club. The 
superintendent of the club, W. Crane, 
then read his report, in which he presented 
a large array of statistics which he invested 
with a great deal of interest, and often en- 
tertainment. The report showed steady 
growth in the object aimed at by the club. 
He dwelt particularly on the results ac- 
complished in the special classes opened 
for the instruction of the children of 
members. 

W. R. Stirling, vice-president of the 
Illinois Steel Company, had been expected 
to deliver an address on behalf of the 
trustees of the club, but was unfortu- 
nately prevented by sickness from bein 
able to attend. The address which he ha 
prepared was read by Mr. Crane. Mr. 
Stirling’s remarks were intended to draw 
the attention of the members of the club 
to aspirations higher than the mere grati 
fication of a desire to be amused or enter- 
tained. He alluded to the very pleasing 
relations existing between the company 
and its Joliet employees and expressed the 
belief that capital and° labor would be 
found as time progressed to be in har- 
mony and not at war with each other. 
‘*Capital and labor are as intimately re- 
lated as are the hand and brain of a man.” 
Mr. Stirling’s sentiments were received 
with marked expressions of approval by 
the members of the club. An eloquent 
address was then made by P. C. Haley, 
Mayor of Joliet, who complimented the 
members of the club very highly upon the 
interest shown in them by their employers, 
and expressed the appreciation by the 
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citizens generally of the establishment of 
such an.institution in their midst. Super- 
intendent Charles Pettigrew of the Joliet 
Works next gave an interesting account 
of early efforts made in Scotland for the 
amelioration of the condition of working- 
men, and showed how the Illinois Steel 
Company had proceeded in very much the 
same lines in what they were doing for 
their Joliet workmen. An address in be- 
half of the club members was then made 
by T. N. Williamson, who acquitted him- 
self very creditably. The audience was 
agreeably entertained by exercises in which 
the children of the club kindergarten 
showed the manner in which they had 
been trained. 

In behalf of the visitors some remarks 
were then made by Col. Augustus Jacob- 
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R B. Brown, Geo. Trautman, L. M. Mor- 
ris, C. H. Zug, James Hemphill, F. B. 
Robinson and A. T. Keating, all of that 
city. The directors, it is alleged, have 
managed the gas company for their own 
benefit, and to the detriment of the com- 
pany and the other stockholders. They 
have supplied gas to the manufacturing 
establishments of the defendant consumers, 
in which the members of the board are 
largely interested, at less than its market 
price and actual value. R. B. Brown, it 
was alleged, as president of the company, 
though but a small stockholder, got a sal- 
ary, and it was thereby loyalty to his per- 
sonal interest not to appeal, but act in 
harmony with the other directors. The 
defendants treated the gas company 
merely as an auxiliary to the defenda nt 
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Vertical Section through Forge. 


THE BUFFALO FOUR-FIRE STATIONARY FORGE. 


son of Chicago, who is deeply interested in | consumers’ interests to get a supply of gas 
the introduction of manual trainirg into |for an inadequate sum. The defendants 


the general system of scholastic training. 
The exercises closed with the singing of 
the national anthem by the entire audience. 


a 


A Natural Gas Suit. 





In the courts of Pittsburgh last week a 
bill in cquity was filed by a number of 
shareholders of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany against the Equitable Gas Company, 
R. B. Brown, Geo. Trautman, Reuben 
Miller, Jr., J. 8. Brown, L. M. Morris, C. 
H. Zug, T. B. Robinson, Jas. Hemphill, 
A. F. Keating, Crescent Steel Company, 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Zug & Co., 
Limited, Pennsylvania Drop Forge Com- 
pany, Carbon Iron Company and Brown & 
Co. The plaintiffs state that the Equita- 
ble Gas Company, in which they are share- 
holders, were incorporated in October, 
1888. The directors of the company are 


were given a pees in supplying gas, 
the supply of others was stopped when 
there was a shortage, and they paid less 
than one-third of its market price. To 
keep up the high pressure they desired at 
their works, an extraordinary and unne- 
cessary expense of $100,000 was gone to 
in boring new wells, &c. Gas was also 
refused to customers offering better prices 
than were paid by the defendants. 


I 


The Western car famine is more severe. 
At Chicago, the Lake Shore gave notice 
that grain by transfer could not be re- 
ceived from Western connections without 
previous arrangement. The Erie gave a 
similar notice. Business for once is too 
heavy. Rock Island served a notice that, 
until further orders, no grain will be ac- 
cepted for Chicago. The Burlington was 
blockaded for almost a week. 
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THE ARMOR TESTS. 


Official Opinions. 





The official verdict of the Board of 
Armor Tests is given in its report. From 
advance sheets we take the following sum- 
mary, the body of the report being a 
minute and technical record of the effect 
of the different rounds, data which bave 
been published in The Iron Age: 


Verdict of the Armor Board, 


After careful consideration of the results 
of the firing upon the six plates, it is the 
unanimous decision of the board that they 
be placed in the following order of merit, 
VIZ. : 

1. The high-carbon nickel steel Harvey 
plate furmshed by the Bethlehem Iron 
Company. 

2. The high-carbon nickel steel plate 
furnished by the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany. 

3. The high-carbon nickel steel plate 
furnished by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

4. The low-carbon nickel steel Harvey 
plate furnished by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

5. The low-carbon nickel steel plate fur- 
nished by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

6. The low-carbon steel Harvey plate 
furnished by the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany. 

The right side of plate No. 1 showed 
very remarkable qualities. The two pro- 
jectiles which struck that side penetrated 
not more than 7 inches, the head remain- 
ing in the plate completely filling the hole, 
and with the appearance of having been 
welded to the surrounding metal, while 
the body was shattered into many frag- 
ments. 

a cracks were made on that side of the 
ate, 

The back of the plate on that side showed 
no disturbance except a hardly noticeable 
swelling on the surface. 

It is to be noted that the upper part of 
plate No. 6 (Harveyed) showed qualities 
resembling those of the right side of No. 
1, while, on the other hand, Plate No. 4 
(likewise Harveyed) was totally lacking in 
such characteristics. * 

Plate No. 2 showed a great degree of 
uniformity as well as resistance to pene- 
tration. 

The small penetration of the 8 inch 
shot in plate No. 3is, in the opinion of the 
board, due to the excessive upsetting of 
the projectile. 

All of the armor plates were more or 
less cracked through, but only two, Nos. 
3 and 6, badly, and these two plates alone 
showed cracking before the fifth shot. 
Plates Nos. 1, 2 and 8 kept out all the 
projectiles; No. 4 was perforated by one, 
and Nos. 5 and 6 by two projectiles each. 

It will be noticed that the ‘high car- 
bon ” plates show better results than those 
of ‘‘low carbon,” but it is believed that 
the chemical analyses of the plates now in 
progress will show that the words “‘ high ” 
and *‘low,” employed by the manufact 
urers, have been used arbitrarily and have 
but little value for purposes of compari- 
son, 

The Holtzer and Firminy projectiles 
were part of the lot used at the Annapo- 
lis armor trials of last year. 

Compering the plates of this trial with 
the Creusot steel and the Creusot nickel 
steel plates of the Annapolis trials of 
September, 1890, the board is of the unan- 
imous opinion that— 

No. 1, the high carbon nickel steel 
Harvey plate furnished by the Bethlehem 





*The method of tomporing at Bethlehem 
differed from that at Pittsburgh.—Note by De- 
partmental authority. 


Iron Company, and No. 2, the high-carbon | plates were placed normal to the line of 
nickel steel plate furnished by the Beth-| fire. 


lehem Iron Company, are superior to the 
Creusot steel and nickel steel plates of last 
year. 

In this connection it should be consid- 
ered that the firing at this year’s trial was 
more rapid than at last year’s, and that the 
interval between the fourth and fifth shots 
at each plate was about two hours instead 
of four days as then. At this trial the 
plates were still ‘‘ singing ” from the blows 
of the 6-inch when they were struck by 
the 8-inch projectiles. 

The board will, in obedience to the De 
partment’s order, make a supplemental re- 
port upon a ‘high carbon nickel steel 
Harvey” plate and a ‘‘low-carbon steel 
Harvey” plate, to be furnished by Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co., which will be tried 
as soon as ready under the same conditions 
as the six plates whose trial has been com- 
pleted. 


Opinion of the Secretary of the Navy 


is summarized as follows: 

‘* By far the most momentous question 
which the Department has had to consider 
in connection with the construction of the 
new navy is that of armor: 1, to secure a 
supply of American manufacture, and, 2, 
to determine what kind of armor should 
be adopted, having reference both to its 
composition and mode of treatment. 

‘*The experiments made last year at 
Annapolis, described in the annual report 
for 1890, consisted of a test of the two 
principal foreign types of armor, the En- 
glish compound plate and the French 
all-steel plate, and an entirely new plate, 
also made in France, upon the special 
order of the Department, of nickel steel. 
The result of the trial showed that the 
compound plate was decidedly inferior, 
and that as between nickel steel and all 
steel the former had distinct and positive 
ad vantages, the all-steel plate being broken 
into four pieces while the nickel plate re- 
mained absolutely uncracked. 

‘* A series of tests made during the fol- 
lowing spring and summer confirmed the 
conclusions formed at the Annapolis trial 
as to the superiority of nickel steel and 
the Department accordingly decided to 
adopt it and made arrangements with the 
contractors looking to that end. 

‘- It remained, however, to give a thor- 
ough trial to the first armor of domestic 
manufacture before beginning to place it 
upon the vessels, and for this purpose it 
was decided to order typical plates, which 
should be made the subject of an experi- 
mental test. This trial was to ascertain 
two points: 1, whether our domestic 
manufacturers could produce an armor 
that would stand competition with the 
material manufactured abroad, and, 2, 
which of the various modes of treatment 
suggested would give the best results. In 
reference to the latter point the questions 
to be considered were the relative merits 
of rolling and forging in the manufacture, 
and the effect of a new method of treat- 
ment, named, from its inventor, the Har- 
vey process, designed to harden the sur- 
face of the plate while retaining the tough- 
ness of its body. 

*« Of the six plates tried, three were fur- 
nished by the Bethlehem Iron Company 
and three by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

‘*In these trials, which took place at 
Indian Head on October 31 and November 
14, the plates were subjected to tests more 
severe than had ever been applied to any 
foreign Government trials. Four shots 
were fired at each plate from a 6-inch gun 
with an impact velocity of 2075 feet per 
second, and an energy of 2988 foot-tons, 
using the Holtzer projectile of 100 pounds. 
One shot was then fired at the cen‘er of 
each plate from an 8-inch gun, with an 
impact energy of 4988 foot-tons, using 
Firminy and Carpenter projectiles of 210 


‘*The results of the trial were in the 
highest degree satisfactory. Each of the 
six plates manufactured in this country 
was superior to the English compound 
plate, while the .ickel Harveyed plate and 
the high-carbon nickel plate were superior 
to all the foreign plates of the Annapolis 
trial. They may, therefore, be pronounced 
in advance of the best armor hitherto 
manufactured in Europe. 

‘* Further light was thrown upon the 
question of the relative merits of all-steel 
and nickel-steel armor, and any doubt 
which m#y bave remained upon that sub- 
ject was finally set at rest. Of the three 
plates made by Bethlehem two were of 
nickel steel, one treated by the Harvey 
process, the other not, and the third was 
of all steel, Harveyed. Both the nickel 


plates proved to be far superior to the all- 


steel Harveyed plate, notwithstanding the 
advantages which it may have derived 
from the special treatment, and both 
proved superior to the French all-steel 
plate tried at Annapolis. 

‘*A third nickel plate, manufactured by 
Carnegie, under the rolling process, also 
showed a marked superiority over the all- 
steel plate of this year, and both it and 
the corresponding Bethlehem plate manu- 
factured under the hammer showed a 
capacity of resistance to perforation fully 
10 per cent. greater than that of the 
French ali-steel plate. In this respect the 
results furnished by the two American 
plates manufactured by the different 
processes (forg‘ng and rolling) proved to 
be remarkably uniform, the 6 inch shots 
that were fired at them ditferiag in pene- 
tration but an inappreciable amount. 

‘¢ The trial thus definitely establishes the 
fact that armor of excellent quality may be 
produced by the rolling process, and that 
forging by means of the hammer, the 
greatest source hitherto of expense in 
manufacture, is no longer to be regarded 
as an absolute necessity. The importance 
of this fact can hardly be overestimated, 
for it raises a probability that within a 
year or two the armor-producing capacity 
of the United States may be quadrupled in 
case of necessity, and that if we had 10,000 
tons to let and could give 18 months from 
date of contract to commence delivery, the 
cost of manufacture would be reduced 
from 25 to 33 per cent., while the work 
hitherto confined to two firms would be 
thrown open to a large number of com- 
petitors. 

‘* Finally, the trial shows that the high- 
carbon nickel Harveyed plate is un- 
doubtedly the best armor plate ever sub- 
jected to ballistic test. 

‘*Tt may be assumed that the principle 
of supercarburizing steel to a considerabie 
depth has passed beyond the experimental 
stage. The question of tempering or chill- 
ing the carburized armor plate needs, how- 
ever, further experimental development, 
and the lack of uniformity in‘results, indi- 
cated in the Indian Head armor trials, may 
probably be ascribed to this want of ex- 
perience. The assurance of success, how- 
ever, is so great as to warrant the Depart- 
ment in making further experiment in this 
direction with every reason for anticipating 
a completely satisfactory result.” 

Although influences during the past 
year have operated to depress prices 
abroad—lower prices for merchandise 
naturally following financial pressure— 
European manufacturers and shipowners 
complain bitterly of the falling off in 
freights for America. Steamers for the 
western pa:sage obtain cargoes with dif- 
ficulty. Soda ash, which formerly com- 
manded $1.85 a ton and upward, is now 
being carried for 75 cents; while tin plate, 
which prior to the McKinley bill was car- 
ried at from $1.85 to $2 a ton, is now go- 





and 250 pounds weight, respectively. The '!ing for $1. 
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Wright's Report.— IV. 


The Earnings, Efficiency of Labor | 
and Cost of Living. | 








! 

Thus far we have dealt with only the 
first part of Carrol) D. Wright’s report - 
the cost of production of iron, steel, coal, 
&c. The second part deals with the time 
employed, the earnings gained and the} 
efliciency of the workmen engaged in the 
production of the articles in question. Mr. 
Wright had the pay rolls copied of 99! 
works, and practically reproduces them in 
the volume before us. He has found a| 
good many difficulties, wide variations, and 
finally has apparently found it impossible | 


to draw any geveral corclusioas from the! 


data he presents. Mr. Wright’s tables 
give first the occupation, then the number 
of working days, the actual daily earnings, 


. the number of different employees,. the 


daily and the average days of work done 
and the daily and the average earnings, 
for the period. In other words, whenever 
a name has been carried on the pay roll, 
be it for one day or for the entire year, 
Mr. Wright has entered the name in his 
tables. The result, of course, is that the | 
number of employees carried on the rolls 
and their average number of days’ work 
done and average earnings do not repre- 
sent the condition of the workman who 
had continuous employment. He there- | 
fore adds averages to represent what he 


Table I.—Pig Iron.—Northern 
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is that at first glance the earnings in some 
establishments appear unduly low. We 
present in Table [ the summaries of a num- 
ber of establishments given in the re- 
port. 

A glance at the figures shows that the 
variations in the amount of labor required 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE LABOR, 


which he arrived at by dividing the wages 
of the entire force for a single week by 
the number of hours of work done and then 
dividing by the labor cost per ton, as 
previously worked out for the tables on the 


Table II.—Summary of Contrasted Family Income and Expenditure. 
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are very great. 
average earnings are considable. 
rise above $500 per man in the Northern 
district of the United States, while they 
vary between $420 and $490 in the South- 
ern district. By way of contrast the figures 
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calls the ‘‘ theoretical time and earnings,” 
figuring up how many men if constantly 
employed would have been necessary to 
do the amount of work accomplished and 
what the consequenced average earnings 
per employee would have been under such 
circumstances. Some of his tables cover 
only a fraction of the year, and then he 
carries out his averages so that they cover 
only the period reported on. The result 


for the four first establishments enumer- 
ated in the tcble under the Continent of 
Europe show an average of $235, so that 
the geveral impression is thoroughly borne 
out that wages in the pig-iron industry of 
the United States are more than double in 
the majority of cases of those on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Mr. Wright has endeavored to give a 
numerical ¢xpression to 


The fluctuations in the | cost of production. 
They | his figures in the following tables: 


He has condensed 


Range of Efficiency.—Pig Iron. 


Tons per man per hour. 





‘Northern dis-|Southern dis- 





Work of trict of the! trict of the 
United States.| United States. 
} —~ 
From | To | From | To 
Blacksmiths.| 4.88 | 10.204 3.087 | 5.317 
Carpenters... 3.097 | 1) 292 | 9.881 | 10.098 
Engineers...| 1.186 2.583 | 1.380 8.842 
Fillers. ..... 0.248 | 0.389 | 0.260 | 0.318 
Keepers.... | 0.392 | 2.070! 1.171 | 4.084 
Machinists...| 2.834 | 3.137 | 8.995 | 10.089 
Molders...... | 1.018 | 6.108 | 1.929 | 10.287 
Other Jabor.| 0.088 | 0.210) 0.108 | 0 181 
! 


Muck Bar Iron in the United States. 











Tons per man per 
our. 
Work of i eect 
From | To 
| 
| 
Blacksmiths...... 2.145 | 9 2.371 
PS “slots ces cdecucnt 1.668 | 2.261 
ee Se eee eee 1.498 ; 1.717 
I i 4: dues dwar ‘ 1.005 3.760 
OS re: 1.717 3.331 
NOE F580. ben Ode e aS 4.846 | 25.139 
PR. ook bh © cvchde nner bedbs 1.688 | 1.702 
is 5 Ca ketek meses 0.035 0.135 
ID cos was aebche bathe tts 0.572 | 3.381 
No ais. 53'S cil ls bk 1.264 | 3.3381 
Pe POR iia c snnceaceands on 0.051 | 0.167 
Iron Ore in the United States. 

Biacksmiths................. | 2.368 | 23.921 
CORT 0s 05-690 ere} caqtane 1.169 61.405 
Es vccncme ann Sean’ one 0.691 15.075 
DM EOS okt eabbiadstcace 0.945 | 34.720 
I iid inn da: aR RE obo 8 0.051 0.662 
PSone eee 2.602 | 139.775 
6 cca Wiener 0.108 2.345 


By reference to the average earnings it 
is seen that, so far as individual occupa 
tions are concerned, this wide range of 
efficiency cannot in any apparent degree 
be attributed to high or low wages. To 
whatever extent alow wage carries with it 
an accentuated low efficiency, it is mani- 
fest that it is here interfered with by some 
more potent factor. Without doubt that 
factor is the small amount of labor of one 
particular kind with which one establish- 
ment is run as compared with arother. 
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This may be especially the case in occu- 
pations in which the labor is of a general 
nature rather than special to the industry. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


The third part, a volume of nearly 800 
pages, deals with the cost of living of the 
labor employed in the iron works, mines 
and coke manufacturing establishments. 
Accounts of 3260 families, representing 
16,581 individuals, are given, full details 
being entered into. This is followed by a 
summary of cost of living by States and na- 
tionalities for each industry. As an ex- 
ample of the character of this work and of 
the results obtained we reproduce in Table 


II the general figures for those who are en- | 


gaged in the pig-iron industry. 


A glance at this series of figures shows | 


that the surplus is generally far greater 
in the United States than it is in Europe. 
In Alabama the 143 families engaged in 
pig-iron production average in size 4.3, 
and they have an average income of 
$549.74, or an average individual income 


for the whole, $65.02, the widest varia 
| tion being in Illinois, where the average 
jrent per family is $87.94. In Belgium 
| the rent is $31.72; in Great Britain, $39.- 
| 47, or an average for the two countries of 
| $38.35, as against $65.02 for the families 
in the United States. 

| The fuel expense in Alabama is $16.79 
' per family; in Georgia, $8.72; in Tennes- 
| see, $19.08; while in the States reaching 
further North the sum is considerably in- 
| creased, as, for instance, in Illinois it is 
$41.30; in New York, $35.85; in Ohio, 
$31.33; in Pennsylvania, $2.94, and for 
all the States, for the number of families 
considered, 762 in all, the average expense 
for fuel is $27.26; while in Belgium, for 
the families involved, the expendi- 
ture for fuel per annum is $16.74, 
| and in Great Britain, $20.76. We 
find the average expenditure of 762 
families for taxes to be $5.59, the highest 
‘amount paid being $12.28 in Ohio, and 
|the lowest amount in Georgia, $1.46, 
| while in Belgium the taxes are 56 cents on 





Table IIl].—Recapitulation of Contrasted Family Income and Expenditure. 
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of $127.41; in Georgia the families aver- 
age 5.6, with an average income of $499.05, 
or an average for each individual in each 
family of $88 48; in Illinois the income 
rises to $723.69 per family, or $168.30 per 
individual; in New York it is $556.99 per 
family, or $101.27 per individual ; in Ohio 
the income per family is $586.39; in 
Pennsylvania, $625.59; in Tennessee, 
$546.61; in Virginia, $450.29, and in 
West Virginia, $696.67; while for the 
total of 762 families in the States just 
named, the average income of the hus- 
bands alone is $513.52, but of the family, 
on the average, $591 61, or per individual 
in each family, $117.48. For Belgium 
the income per family is, on the average, 
$374.53, while in Great Britain it is 
$456.86. 

Out of 762 families employed in the 
production of pig iron in the United 
States, the average size of family is 5.0, 
and 189 families out of the whole number 
own their houses; 533 families report the 
number of rooms they- occupy, and this 
shows for the number given 3.9 rooms, 
nearly four rooms for each family. The 
average rent paid by the whole is $65.02 
per annum, or an average of $13.34 for 
each individual in the families. There is 
not a great range in difference of rent of 
the pig-iron producing families in the dif- 
ferent States considered ; that is, in no one 
case does it vary greatly from the average 


the average for the 11 families given and 
$1.77 in Great Britain. Life insurance 
seems to form a considerable portion of the 
expenses of families, it being, for the 762 
families engaged in the apotention of pig 
iron for the United States, $18.13 on the 
average. In Great Britain it is $12.21. 
The average expense for labor organiza- 
tions in the United States is $7.26; in Bel- 
gium, $3.67, and in Great Britain, $3.72, 
while for religion the annual average ex- 
pense in the United States is $7.76; in 
Belgium, $1.24, and in Great Britain, $5. 
The literary habits of these families are 
well testified to by the expense for books 
and newspapers, it being for the United 
States, $5.70, the largest sum being for 
Illinois, $8.37, and the smallest for Geor- 
gia, $1.93. Io Belgium it is $2.51, and 
in Great Britain $5.10. For amusements 
and vacation the average United States 
family employed in the production of pig 
iron expends $11.28; in Belgium, $38.54, 
and in Great Britain, $19.05. There are 
some unhappy revelations of the amount 
of money that goes forintoxicating liquors. 
The Alabama families expend for drink on 
the average per annum, $17.15; Georgia, 
$8.05; Illinois, $61.73; New York, 
$35.14; Ohio, $14.13; Pennsylvania, 
$13.90; Tennessee, $9.18, and Virginia, 
$8.08, while for Belgium the annual aver- 
age expense for intoxicating liquors 
or 11 families given is $9.66, and 
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for Great Britain, $21.86. For to- 
bacco the annual averaye expense ranges 
from $5.44 in New York to $15.46 
in Georgia, the average for all the States 
considered being $11 46; while for Bel- 
gium it is $5.54, and for Great Britain, 
$16.38. 

Out of the 762 families engaged in the 
pig iron industry in the United States, 511 
had an average surplus of $99.23 for their 
year’s work, and 249 had a deficit of 
$64.75 on the average. In Belgium.6 out 
of the 11 families engaged in the produc- 
tion of pig iron had asurplus of. $22.24 on 
the average, while 5 hada deficit of $22.24, 
and in Great Britain 30 families out of 65 
in the pig-iron industry had an average 
surplus of $47.02, while 2 experienced a 
deficit of $4.97. 

The Cananians seem to lead as to the av- 
erage income of the family, it being 
$384.15, while the lowest average income 
per family is for the Austrians, being $379. 
These are for Canadians and Austriaps 
employed in this country. The range in 
the individual income is from $162.66 for 
the Welsh families down to $63.38 for the 
Hungarian. The range for different na- 
tionalities employed in Europe is as fol- 
lows, the highest being for the Scotch, 
$517.01 per family, and the lowest for the 
Belgian, $374.53, while the highest aver- 
age individual income is in English fami 
lies, being $102.69, and the lowest in Bel- 
gian families, $64.37. 

In the United States, under the expen- 
diture for intoxicating liquors we find the 
highest to be for the Polish families, the 
average expenditure being $60 per annum, 
while the lowest is for the Scotch families, 
being $8 per annum. In Europe for the 
Belgian families employed in Belgium the 
average expense is $9.66, the bighest ex- 
pense being for the Scotch families, 
$31 02. 

For the different industries in the United 
States and Europe Table III is presented. 

Here again the surplus is nearly double 
in the United States. Mr. Wright gives 
tables for the expenditure for food of 
different kinds. One single line illustrates 
Taking the United States, we 
find that the pig iron families for which 
the facts are given consume an average of 
$24.81 worth of beef; bar iron, $42.35; 
steel, $39.83; bituminous coal, $27.93; 
coke, $21.90, and iron ore, $27.87; the 
average for the United States for all indus- 
tries being $30.57, while for Europe it is 
$29.47, being very nearly the same for the 
consumption of beef in the two countries. 
In the United States the bar iron families 
still lead in this respect. The average 
cost per family for all kinds of food is 
$243.65 in the United States, and $222.52 
in Europe. The bar iron families for the 
United States have the highest average, it 
being $281.21., the iron ore families 
averaging $183.83. 

The average cost of fuel for the various 
industries in the United States is $25.55, 
and Europe, $16.98, the bar iron families 
having tbe highest average, $32 30, so far 
as the United States is concerned. This is 
also true of lighting, for which the aver- 
age expense of bar iron families is $6.57, 
the average for all indurtries being $4.57, 
while the average for all in Europe is $5.45, 
our own production of lighting material 
giving the advantage to acertain extent to 
the American worker. 

The American workman, so far as these 
tables are concerned, pays a higher average 
amount of money for taxes than his Eu- 
ropean competitor. The highest average 
taxes are paid by the bar iron families, 
$13.29 per annum, the average for United 
States being $6.44; while in Europe the 
steel workers pay the highest average 
amount for taxes, it being $6.66 ,and the 
average for all $4.97. 

Looking at amusements and vacation, 
we find that in the United States the aver- 
age expenditure is $14.15 per annum, the 
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bar iron families standing at the top with | and around the projectile until it attains the 
level of the overflow pipe c. In temper- 
bottom of the list with $10 25; in Europe | ing or hardening with this apparatus, the 
the average for ail is $20.53, the average | projectile, after having been heated to 


$22 37, and the iron ore miners at the 


for the steel workers being $25.83, while 
the iron ore miners spend for their families 
on an average but $3 per annum for amuse- 
ments and vacation. 

The average expenditure for intoxica- 
ting liquors for all the families giving in- 
formation in the United States was $19.60, 
and in Europe, $23.17. For tobacco the 
expenditure was $10.98 in the United 
States and $9.47 in Europe. The aver 
ages by industries for liquors in the 
United States are as follows: For pig iron 
families, $17.61; bar iron families, $25.10; 
steel workers, $26.55; bituminous coal, 
$18.09; coke, $20,25; iron ore, $8.58; 
while in Europe the averages are, for 
pg iron, $20; bar iron, $25.26 ; steel, 
$26.19; bituminous coal, $21.76; coke, 
$20.85; iron ore, $7.58. It will be seen 
tyat iron ore miners, both for the United 
States and for Europe, show the low- 
est average expenditure for intoxicating 
liquors. 

For the 2490 American families, 540 
own houses, and the average rental for 
others is $15.23 per individual; for food, 
$48.60 per individual; for all purposes, 
$110.88, with an averege individual in 
come of $124.11; while for Europe, 31 
families out of 779 own their houses, and 
the average expenditure for rent is $7.91 
per individual, about half what it is in the 
United States. The average expenditure 
for food in Europe 1s $41.80 per individ- 
ual, as against $48.60 in the United Statcs. 
The total expenditure for all purposes per 
individual in Europe is $82.25, as against 
$110.88 in the United States, while the 
average income per individual for the 


European families is $88.47 on the aver- | 


age, as against $124.11 in the United 
States. 
a 





Apparatus for Hardening and Temper- 
ing Projectiles. 





The accompanying drawing shows a 
simple method of hardening and temper- 
ing projectiles recently patented by Alex- 
ander Anderson of Woolwich, England. 
The projectile A is placed in the vessel a, 
which is provided with a ceutral inlet, }, at 
the bottom and with an outlet pipe, c, near 
the top. The interior of the vessel is 
made of approximately the same shape as 
the exterior of the projectile, but of some 
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|a suitable temperature, is suspended in 


| the vessel, as shown. The cocks in the 
inlet and outlet pipes are then opened so 


that the liquid from the tenk may flow 
into the vessel. The liquid first comes in 











Sectional View. 


SAFETY LOW AND HIGH 


contact with the pointed end of the pro- 
jectile, then flows upward around the pro- 
jectile and finally passes through the over- 
flow pipe. If the cock in the overflow 
pipe be partially closed or entirely closed, 
at intervals the liquid will rise above the 
level of the overflow pipe and consequently 
the cylindrical portion of the projectile 
will be brought in contact with liquid 
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lower edge of the ring, and consequently 
there will be a well defined line separating 
the hardened and soft parts. This is 
avoided in this apparatus, as the body of 
heated water above the overflow pipe does 
not produce a well defined line of demark- 
ation, the hot and cold liquid when in 
contact mixing more or less, so that the 
temperature gradually increases from the 
point upward to the base of the shell. It 
is obvious that the ingress and egress of 
the liquid can be regulated by properly 
manipulating the inlet and overflow valves, 
and the temperature can be maintained 
uniform or oe so. A ther- 
mometer may be connected with the over- 
flow pipe so that the temperature may be 
readily ascertained at any time. 


cc 
Safety Low and High Water Column 
Alarm, 





The accompanying engravings show in 
section and perspective the Williams 
Safety Low and High Water Column 
Alarm, for which A. Fulton’s Son & Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., are sole agents. When 
the water drops and allows the float to 





Perspective. 


WATER COLUMN ALARM. 


fall to the lower guage cock the knocker 
on the float rod strikes the lever, shown 
plainly in the sectional view, and opens 
the valve which sounds the alarm for low 
water. When the water raises the float to 
the top guage cock the knocker on the 
float rod strikes the lever and opens the 
valve, the guage then sounding the high- 
water alarm. It will be noticed that the 
shell of the device carries the water 
cvlump glass and that the float on its rise 
and fall corresponds with the level indi- 
cated by the water in this glass. The 


-apparatus is very simple in construction, 


and having so few parts is not liable to 
become disarranged. 
———— 

Electricity describes a ‘* penny in the 
slot’ electric light which is being intro- 
duced into the railroad carriages on En- 
glish roads. The lamps are placed in acon- 
venient position to throw a good light on 
the book or paper. To the side of the car 
is attached a box containing the accumu- 
lator and mechanism for switching the 
current on and off. By dropping a penny 


into the slot the light is set going for 15 
minutes, at the end of which time the cir- 
cuit is automatically opened and the light 
extinguished. While the privilege of 
what larger diameter, so that while the | having no circulation at a point above the | Paying 8 cents an hour for a good light 
liquid can flow freely upward in the space | overflow pipe. This liquid then becomes |™ay be a boon to the English traveling 
around the projectile, contact of the| heated to a comparatively high tempera. | public, we have no use for such an inven- 
liquid with the surface of the head of the | ture and remains above the cooler flowing | 40D 10 this country, where the modern 
projectile is effectually insured. In order | liquid by means of its lower specific railroad coaches are lighted equally as 
to support the projectile in proper posi | gravity. In previous methods of temper- well, in the majority of cases, as the li- 
tion in the vessel a collar is secured near) ing the butt end of a die is covered by a| brary at home or the reading room at the 
tue base of the projectile and arranged to|ring which protects it from direct contact | Club. 
rest upon the upper edge of the vessel. | with the liquid, so that the butt end of 

The inlet pipe is connected with a tank | the die retams its heat. This is objec-| Therailroads centering in Pittsburgh are 
by a pipe, e, so that the water or the liquid | tionable, since the metal will be hardened ' fast replacing trestles of wood with the 
contained in the tank will flow upward! below the ring and kept soft above the more comely and durable iron bridge. 


APPARATUS FOR HAKDFNING AND TEMPERING PROJECTILES. 
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The Hoffman Magnetic Concentrator. 





The outgrowth of a very elaborate 
series of experiments on a commercial scale 
at the Croton Magnetic Iron Mines, Brew- 
ster, N. Y., has been a magnetic ore 
separator, designed by W. D. Hoffman, 
who is connected with the plant. A 
glance at the accompanying engravings 
will show that the separator belongs to 
that type known as belt machines. The 
frame A, Fig. 1, has hinged at one end an 
auxiliary frame, a, the function of which is 
to allow of the tightening of the belt by 
means of the screw T. The driving shaft 
v, with its fast and loose pulleys R and R’, 
has attached to it the drum B, which sup. 
ports at one end the endless belt carrier 


is further provided with a central parti- 
tion, X, as shown 1n 2, and has one of its 
ends connected with an air exhaust con- 
duit, », Figs. 1 and 3. This exhaust con- 
duit communicates with a chamber, G, 
Fig. 1, which by means of a sliding gate, 
K, opens communication into the space 
between the casing Y and the belt. In 
this way a blast of air is drawn between 
the partition M and the face of the belt, 
and thence upward between the partition 
L and the face of the belt in the opposite 
direction from that in which the belt D is 
traveling. At the same time it draws a 
current of air into the open end of the 
shaft i through the openings X into the 








‘D. Its opposite end is supported upon a 
drum, C, loosely mounted upon a hollow 
shaft, i, Fig. 3. A feed-hopper, E, is 
fixed to the frame A in such a position 
that it feeds the material to be separated 
upon a belt near the drum B, a chute, F, 
being hinged to the base of the hopper 
and resting at its free end upon the belt. 
This chute also serves to seal the air blast. 
An adjustable gate, Q, is used to deter- 
mine the amount of opening at the base of 
the hopper and these regulating the rapid- 
ity of the feed. A casing, Y, spaced from 
the belt extends over the hopper E to a 
point beyond the drum C and thence 
downwardly at the end of the machine and 
along beneath the drum C, forming, to- 
gether with the belt, an inclosure for the 
passage of the material to be separated 
from the time it leaves the chute F until 
it is finally separated. Partitions L, M 
and N, located at intervals within the 
casing Y, between it and the belt, deter- 
mine the size of the passage in proximity 
to the belt to cut off such portions of the 
material as may be desired. The portions 
of these partitions nearest to the belt are 
hinged so that they can be swung toward 
and away from it, and they have besides 
sliding sections to further determine the 
point of separation. The partition N, 
Fig. 1, which forms the final separation of 
the highest grade from the inferior grade | 
of material, is supported upon a slide, P, | 





Fig, 3.--Section of Magnetic Drum. 


THE HOFFMAN 


which moves on ways. Gates are provided 
in the lower parts of the partition, held 
in position by counter-weights. By mov- 
ing them the material may be readily dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Hoffman’s method of placing the 
magnets is clearly shown in Fig. 1, where 
the magnets H, consisting of a connected 
series of poles, 7, is placed near the point 
where the material is fed upon the belt. 
Each alternate pole of this magnet has the 
opposite polarity of that adjacent to it. A 
second magnet, I, consisting of a series of 
poles, O, is placed within the drum C, cov- 
ering a little more than one-half of its 
periphery. This magnet is suported upon 
a suitable frame, J, which has a remov- 
able half section. 
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grinding. A change was then made in the 
crushing plant by which the entire grind- 
ing was done by the Sturtevant mills, 
which led to such uniformity of product 
that the middlings from the separators are 
now returned directly to it by a short ele- 
vator placed along each machine. 

The Croton ore must be roasted to elim- 
inate the sulphur. The ore often reaches 
the separator at a temperature of 200°. It 
was thought at first that the rubber carrier 
belt would not stand this temperature, but 
extensive experiments with them has 
proven that this fear is not justified. The 
following averages of two weeks’ ship- 
ments for June, July, August and Septem- 
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Fig. 2.—Plan. 


MAGNETIC ORE 


space within the drum C, and then through 
the openings X upon the opposite side of 
the partition z and through the end of the 
shaft connected with the conduit end. 

The operation of the machine will be 
readily understood. The ore is charged 
into the hopper E, drops upon the travel- 
ing belt, is subjected first to the action of 
the magnet H, subsequently to that of the 
magnet I, the magnetic particles adhering 
to the belt being carried around until they 
are deposited beyond the partition N. We 
understand that the power required for 
the operation of this machine is }4 
horse-power mechanically and 2 horse- 
power electrically, 16 tons per hour of 
| Croton ore having been handled on one 


The hollow shaft i, | separator with a 13-inch width of working | cent. being a fair average. 


CONCENTRATOR. 


ber, 1891, show the character of the prod- 
uct and the iron contents of the tailings: 


ae 
June. July. August. tem 


r. 
BNE oti whaee 68.55 68.08 68.25 70.09 
Phosphorus... 0.036 0.036 0.030 0.045 
Sulphur ...... 0.2 0.340 0.475 0,170 
died eewas 3.5 3.6 2.4 2.5 
Tron in tail- 
Maa aces 10.1 9.3 8.41 8.02 


For October and November the ship- 
ments of concentrates average 65.85 iron, 
0.05 phosphorus, and 0.67 sulphur. Dur- 
| ing the same months the tailings average 





7.67. This represents the work of the 
| Hoffman separator on ore running in iron 


from 26 per cent. to 40 per cent., 33 per 
The phos- 


Fig. 3, serves as a convenient housing for! face on magnets and belt, the middlings’ phorus in the crude ore averages 0.30, and 
the wires which lead to the magnet I and | being sent to a set or series of rolls for re- the sulphur 2.50. 
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bar iron families standing at the top with | and around the projectile until it attains the 
$22 37, and the iron ore miners at the | level of the overflow pipe c. 


In temper- 


bottom of the list with $10 25; in Europe | ing or hardening with this apparatus, the 
the average for all is $20.53, the average projectile, after having been heated to 
for the steel workers being $25.83, while |a suitable temperature, is suspended in 


the iron ore miners spend for their families | 


on an average but $3 per annum for amuse- 
ments and vacation. 

The average expenditure for intoxica- 
ting liquors for all the families giving in- 
formation in the United States was $19.60, 
and in Europe, $23.17. For tobacco the 
expenditure was $10.98 in the United 
States and $9.47 in Europe. The aver 
ages by industries for liquors in the 
United States are as follows: For pig iron 
families, $17.61; bar iron families, $25.10; 
steel workers, $26.55; bituminous coal, 
$18.09; coke, $20,25; iron ore, $8.58; 
while in Europe the averages are, for 
pg iron, $20; bar iron, $25.26 ; steel, 
$26.19; bituminous coal, $21.76; coke, 
$20.85; iron ore, $7.53. It will be seen 
tat iron ore miners, both for the United 
States and for Europe, show the low- 
est average expenditure for intoxicating 
liquors. 

For the 2490 American families, 540 
own houses, and the average rental for 
others is $15.23 per individual; for food, 
$48.60 per individual; for all purposes, 
$110.88, with an aversge individual in 


the vessel, as shown. The cocks in the 
inlet and outlet pipes are then opened so 
that the liquid from the tenk may flow 
into the vessel. The liquid first comes in 
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lower edge of the ring, and consequently 
there will be a well defined line separating 
the hardened and soft parts. This is 
avoided in this apparatus, as the body of 
heated water above the overflow pipe does 
not produce a well defined line of demark- 
ation, the hot and cold liquid when in 
contact mixing more or less, so that the 
temperature gradually increases from the 
point upward to the base of the shell. It 
is obvious that the ingress and egress of 
the liquid can be regulated by properly 
manipulating the inlet and overflow valves, 
and the temperature can be maintained 
uniform or approximately so. A_ ther- 
mometer may be connected with the over- 
flow pipe so that the temperature may be 
readily ascertained at any time. 





Safety Low and High Water Column 
Alarm. 





The accompanying engravings show in 
| section and perspective the Williams 
Safety Low and High Water Column 
Alarm, for which A. Fulton’s Son & Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., are sole agents. When 
|the water drops and allows the float to 








come of $124.11; while for Europe, 31 | 
families out of 779 own their houses, and | 
the average expenditure for rent is $7.91 | 
per individual, about half what it is in the | 





United States. The average expenditure 
for food in Europe 1s $41.80 per individ- 
ual, as agaiost $48.60 in the United Stat«s, 
The total expenditure for all purposes per 
individual in Europe is $82.25, as against 
$110.88 in the United States, while the 
average income per individual for the 


European families is $88.47 on the aver- | 


age, as against $124.11 in 
States. 


the United 
om 


Apparatus for Hardening and Temper- 
ing Projectiles. 





The accompanying drawing shows a 
simple method of hardening and temper- 
ing projectiles recently patented by Alex- 
ander Anderson of Woolwich, England. 
The projectile A is placed in the vessel a, 
which is provided with a central inlet, 4, at 
the bottom and with an outlet pipe, c, near 
the top. The interior of the vessel is 
made of approximately the same shape as 
the exterior of the projectile, but of some 





APPARATUS FOR 


HAKDFENING 
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AND 








Sectional View. 


SAFETY LOW AND HIGH 


contact with the pointed end of the pro- 
jectile, then flows upward around the pro- 
jectile and finally passes through the over- 
flow pipe. If the cock in the overflow 
pipe be partially closed or entirely closed, 
at intervals the liquid will rise above the 
level of the overflow pipe and consequently 
the cylindrical portion of the projectile 
will be brought in contact with liquid 


TEMPERING PROJECTILES, 


— 





Perspective. 


WATER COLUMN ALARM. 


fall to the lower guage cock the knocker 
on the float rod strikes the lever, shown 
plainly in the sectional view, and opens 
the valve which sounds the alarm for low 
water. When the water raises the float to 
the top guage cock the knocker on the 
float rod strikes the lever and opens the 
vaive, the guage then sounding the high- 
water alarm. It will be noticed that the 
shell of the device carries the water 
cvulumn glass and that the float on its rise 
and fall corresponds with the level indi- 
cated by the water in this glass. The 
apparatus is very simple in construction, 
and having so few parts is not liable to 
become disarranged. 
cong ey menniiey 

Electricity describes a ‘‘ penny in the 
sloc” electric light which is being intro- 
duced into the railroad carriages on En- 
glish roads, The lamps are placed in acon- 
venient position to throw a good light on 
the book or paper. To the side of the car 
is attached a box containing the accumu- 
lator and mechanism for switching the 
current on and off. By dropping a penny 
into the slot the light is set going for 15 
minutes, at the end of which time the cir- 
cuit is automatically opened and the light 
extinguished. While the privilege of 


what larger diameter, so that while the| having no circulation at a point above the paying 8 cents an hour for a good light 


liquid can flow freely upward in the space | overflow pipe. 


Tkis liquid then becomes 


may be a boon to the English traveling 


around the projectile, contact of the| heated to a comparatively high tempera. | public, we have no use for such an inven- 
liquid with the surface of the head of the! ture and remains above the cooler flowing 


projectile is effectually insured. 
to support the projectile in proper posi 


In order | liquid by means 
| gravity. 


. . | 
of its lower specific 
In previous methods of temper- 


tion in the vessel a collar is secured near) ing the butt end of a die is covered by a 
tue base of the projectile and arranged to|ring which protects it from direct contact | Club. 
rest upon the upper edge of the vessel. | with the liquid, so that the butt end of 


The inlet pipe is connected with a tank | the die retaims its heat. 


This is objec- 


by a pipe, e, so that the water or the liquid | tionable, since the metal will be hardened 


contained in the tank will flow upward ' below the ring and kept soft above the more comely and durable iron bridge. 


tion in this country, where the modern 
railroad coaches are lighted equally as 
well, in the majority of cases, as the li- 
brary at home or the reading room at the 





The railroads centering ia Pittsburgh are 
fast replacing trestles of wood with the 
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The Hoffman Magnetic Concentrator. 





The outgrowth of a very elaborate 
series of experiments on a commercial scale 
at the Croton Magnetic Iron Mines, Brew- 
ster, N. Y., has been a magnetic ore 
separator, designed by W. D. Hoffman, 
who is connected with the plant. A 
glance at the accompanying engravings 
will show that the separator belongs to 
that type known as belt machines. The 
frame A, Fig. 1, has hinged at one end an 
auxiliary frame, a, the function of which is 
to allow of the tightening of the belt by 
means of the screw T. The driving shaft 
v, with its fast and loose pulleys R and R’, 
has attached to it the drum B, which sup. 
ports at one end the endless belt carrier 

‘D. Its opposite end is supported upon a 
drum, C, loosely mounted upon a hollow 
shaft, i, Fig. 3. A feed-hopper, E, is 
fixed to the frame A in such a position 
that it feeds the material to be separated 
upon a belt near the drum B, a chute, F, 
being hinged to the base of the hopper 
and resting at its free end upon the belt. 
This chute also serves to seal the air blast. 
An adjustable gate, Q, is used to deter- 
mine the amount of opening at the base of 
the hopper and these regulating the rapid- 
ity of the feed. A casing, Y, spaced from 
the belt extends over the hopper E to a 
point beyond the drum C and thence 
downwardly at the end of the machine and 
along beneath the drum C, forming, to- 
gether with the belt, an inclosure for the 
passage of the material to be separated 


from the time it leaves the chute F until | 


it is finally separated. Partitions L, M 


and N, located at intervals within the | 


casing Y, between it and the belt, deter- 
mine the size of the passage in proximity 
to the belt to cut off such portions of the 
material as may be desired. The portions 
of these partitions nearest to the belt are 
hinged so that they can be swung toward 
and away from it, and they have besides 
sliding sections to further determine the 
point of separation. The partition N, 
Fig. 1, which forms the final separation of 
the highest grade from the inferior grade 


of materia), is supported upon a slide, P, | 





Fig. 3.--Section of Magnetic Drum. 


THE HOFFMAN MAGNETIC 


which moves on ways. Gates are provided 
in the lower parts of the partition, held 
in position by counter-weights. By mov- 
ing them the material may be readily dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Hoffman’s method of placing the 
magnets is clearly shown in Fig. 1, where 
the magnets H, consisting of a gonnected 
series of poles, 7, is placed near the point 
where the material is fed upon the belt. 
Each alternate pole of this magnet has the 
opposite polarity of that adjacent to it. A 
second magnet, I, consisting of a series of 
poles, O, is placed within the drum C, cov- 
ering a little more than one-half of its 
periphery. This magnet is suported upon 
a suitable frame, J, which has a remov- 
able half section. The hollow shaft i, 


is further provided with a central parti- 
tion, X, as shown 1n z, and has one of its 
ends connected with an air exhaust con- 
duit, », Figs. 1 and 3. This exhaust con- 
duit communicates with a chamber, G, 
Fig. 1, which by means of a sliding gate, 
K, opens communication into the space 
between the casing Y and the belt. In 
this way a blast of air is drawn between 
the partition M and the face of the belt, 
and thence upward between the partition 
L and the face of the belt in the opposite 
direction from that in which the belt D is 
traveling. At the same time it draws a 
current of air into the open end of the 
shaft i through the openings X into the 
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grinding. A change was then made in the 
crushing plant by which the entire grind- 
ing was done by the Sturtevant mills, 
which led to such uniformity of product 
that the middlings from the separators are 
now returned directly to it by a short ele- 
vator placed along each machine. 

The Croton ore must be roasted to elim- 
inate the sulphur. The ore often reaches 
the separator at a temperature of 200°. It 
was thought at first that the rubber carrier 
belt would not stand this temperature, but 
extensive experiments with them has 
proven that this fear is not justified. The 
following averages of two weeks’ ship- 
ments for June, July, August and Septem- 
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Fig. 2.—Plan. 


ORE CONCENTRATOR, 


space within the drum C, and then through | ber, 1891, show the character of the prod- 
the openings X upon the opposite side of | uct and the iron contents of the tailings: 


the partition z and through the end of the 
shaft connected with the conduit end. 


The operation of the machine will be} fron 
readily understood. The ore is charged | Phosphorus... 
into the hopper E, drops upon the travel- | Sulphur 
ing belt, is subjected first to the action of | 


the magnet H, subsequently to that of the 
magnet I, the magnetic particles adhering 


to the belt being carried around until they 


abe 
June. July. August. tember. 


Pewaacte'es 68.55 68.08 68.25 70.09 

0.036 0.036 0.030 0.045 

Sree 0.240 0.340 0.475 0.170 

| a 3.5 3.6 2.4 2.5 
Iron in tail- 

es osud 10.1 9.3 8.41 8.02 


For October and November the ship- 


are deposited beyond the partition N. We/| ments of concentrates average 65.85 iron, 


understand that the power required for| 0.05 phosphorus, and 0.67 sulphur. 
4, ing the same months the tailings average 


the operation of this machine is 


horse-power mechanically and 2 horse-| 7.67. 


Dur- 


This represents the work of the 


power electrically, 16 tons per hour of| Hoffman separator on ore running in iron 


Croton ore having been handled on one 
separator with a 13-inch width of working 


from 26 per cent. to 40 per cent., 33 per 
cent. being a fair average. The phos- 


Fig. 3, serves as a convenient housing for | face on magnets and belt, the middlings phorus in the crude ore averages 0.30, and 
the wires which lead to the magnet I and | being sent to a set or series of rolls for re- the sulphur 2.50. 
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STEEL CAR AXLES.—III. 


BY P. KREUZPOINTNER, ALTOONA, PA. 





Complexity of Structure in Steel, 


' A clew to much tbat is apparently mys- 
terious and inexplicable about steel and 
its behavior is aitorded us by considering 
steel composed of practically two different 
elements. All classes of steel really are 
a composition of two distinct masses of 
metals, each of which has a structure and 
probably achemical composition of its own, 
while the close union and affinity of both 
these elementary bodies form the metal as 
it appears to us on superficiai examina- 
tion. The existence of two, or even more, 
distinct bodies in iron and _ steel, irre- 
spective of all other considerations about 
homogenity or uniformity of the structure 
of the metal we have to deal with, is not 
a conjecture or theory invented by a fanci- 
ful mind for the sake of making out a 
case. On the contrary, the expert metal- 
lurgist has learned to recognize and 
reckon with this dual condition in the 
structure of steel as an important factor 
when searching for an explanation of the 
nature of a metal, its characteristics and 
behavior. 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to elucidate on this peculiar characteristic 
of iron and steel. A few quotations 
from Prof. A. Ledebur’s ‘‘ Altes und 
Neues von Eisen” (Stahl und Eisen, 
March, 1886), will go further than an 
elaborate description by the writer to 
show what is meant. ‘‘ Another property, 
and one which is of the greatest impor- 
tance for the further mechanical behavior 
of iron (steel), is its tendency in 
common with other numerous alloys, to 
seggregate into various bodies at the point 
of transition from the liquid to the solid 
state. 

‘*The most noteworthy example of seg- 
gregation of the alloys in metals we have 
in gray pig iron. On cooling this metal 
separates into a granular mass, which 
forms the body or base of the metal. Be- 
sides this there appears a stron gly alloyed 
crystalline, scaly portion and graphite. 
Under a careful microscopic examination 
of the iron other bodies besides those men- 
tioned may be found. The question now 
arises: To what extent are the mechanical 
properties of steel influenced by this proc- 
ess of seggregation ? Instead of a continu- 
ous, simple mass, we have two or more 
different bodies in close union, each body 
appearing as if surrounded by a network 
formed by the other body. As these bodies 
differ from one another physically, there 
must be a difference in strength and other 
qualities when compared with each other. 
One of the bodies will be richer in alloys, 
and consequently harder or more brittle, 
as the case may be, than the body poorer 
in alloys. In most cases the body richer 
in alloys will show greater resistance to 
static forces. The consequence of this is 
that the properties of steels of an identical 
chemical composition, when taken as a 
whole, may differ widely in their physical 
qualities, irrespective of the mechsnical 
treatment received. The greater the dif- 
ference in the two bodies forming the mass 
of the steel the more complicated the case 
will be ” 

The statement Professor Ledebur here 
advances concerning the existence of two 
distinct bodies ot metals in steel is 
quite correct, and there are a score of other 
investigators who recognize the impor- 
tance of this fact. The writer has observed 
this phenomenon again and again. Though 
the chemical composition would appear to 
determine this part of the properties of 
steel it is the physical metallurgist, rather 
than the chemist, who must solve the prob- 
lem, since, as Ledebur very properly re- 
marks, the chemist will give us only the 





|total of the chemical elements, but not| perform its work properly. 


their form or combination in which they 
exist. 

When asking, therefore, which structure 
of the steel is the most suitable for car 
axles, giving the greatest amount of wear 
with maximum safety, we have to take 
into consideration, 1, the steel in its en- 
tirety, and 2,in its dual condition. If 
the hard body predominates the axle is 
too hard; if there is an excess of soft ma- 
terial the axle is too soft and is apt to 
break in detail. The ideal to be sought 
after, therefore, other things being equal, 
is a metal whose component parts are 
so happily blended as to give sufficient 
strength or staying power by a network of 
harder crystals, which serves as a skeleton, 
surrounded by the softer or homogen 
iron, as Sorley, Wedding and Martens call 
it, which flows comparatively easy under 
pressure or heat, forming'a ‘* cushion ” to 
excessive blows and shocks, thus prevent- 
ing fracture at the critical moment; a 
metal the molecules of which are set in- 
stantly at vibration throughout the mass 
of the steel, to adjust itself to the require- 
ments of the moment, to return again to 
their original position without change or 
‘*set ’ when the stress is removed. 


Fractures. 


Barring cracks, blowholes, &c., which 
may be the direct and immediate cause of 
fracture, a steel axle may break from either 
being too hard or too soft. If the steel be 
too hard the molecules are sluggish in 
transmitting the effects of the force asserted 
on the circumference, the interior metal 
does not respond quickly enough to call 
for help, the exterior portion cannot carry 
the weight imposed all alone, and gives 
way, carrying destruction along its path. 
If the steel be too soft, having too low an 
elastic limit, then fracture in detail will 
take place. The process of fracturing in 
detail probably takes place in the follow- 
ing manner: The metal baving become 
‘* fatigued,” the outside fiber is strained 
beyond the yield point on the tension side 
and a separation of these fibers takes place. 
During an interval of rest the remaining 
portion of the axle recovers sufficiently to do 
the necessary work. However, the reduced 
section has to carry now an increased burden 
and soon the process of fatiguing and sep- 
aration will be repeated, sudden fracture 
being prevented by the easy flow of the 
metal or change into an amorphous condi- 
tion. It will depend on circumstances 
how often this process of slow fracturing 
is repeated before final fracture takes 
place. An axle may thus break after two 
or three or ten repetitions of the process 
described. 


Annealing of Axles. 


The question is often asked, Should car 
axles be annealed before being put into 
service? No object made of steel, 
whether cast, rolled or hammered, is fin- 
ished, or cools, with such a uniform press- 
ure or heat as to insure perfect equilib- 
rium of the molecules in every part of the 
structure. A few more blows will leave 
the metal denser in one place than in 
others. Slower cooling in the heavier, 
thicker portion of a casting will produce 
a difference of texture. If heatand press- 
ure are both applied, the tendency is to 
aggravate the variations in texture in the 
same pie.e. But inequality of texture or 
structure causes a want of that freedom of 
action of the molecules of a metal which 
is essential to maximum efficiency. Sup- 
posing a blow is delivered on an axle, the 
metal of which varies in density, due to 
unequal hammering or heating. As a con- 
sequence of that disturbed state the vibra- 
tions of the molecules are not carried 
through the mass uniformly, they are 
stopped, deflected here and there, the 
metal is at a disadvantage and cannot 





Molecules 
forced out of the natural position by some 
cause are continually trying to regain 
this position, to be in a state of repose or 
equilibrium. Where that equilibrium is 
disturbed we have internal strains of 
greater or less intensity, great enough 
sometimes to cause fracture of the material 
without having done any work. Anneal- 
ing removes these internal strains largely 
or entirely, as the case may be. The force 
of cohesion, which acted with greater in- 
tensity in the denser portion of the metal, 
is slackened by the annealing, the line of 
demarkation between two adjoining a 
tions of unequal structure is obliterated. 

Explaining the effects of annealing in 
another way, we assume that there is a 
want of homogenity in every rolled or 
hammered piece of steel; not in the sense 
that its continuity is broken by blowholes 
or laminations, but in the sense that there 
is not only no perfect uniformity in density 
of structure, but also a want of uniformity 
of hardness throughout the mass of the 
steel, individual portions being higher in 
carbon than others, Thus we may find a 
difference in tensile strength and elonga- 
tion in different portions of an axle. That 
such a state of things does exist in struct- 
ural material, whether iron or steel, no 
metallurgist will deny. Therefore, the 
weakest point in a metallic structure, say 
stee), is most likely not where the designer 
put it, or a tensile test indicated it to be, 
which mode of testing assumes perfect 
uniformity of structure; but the weakest 

int will be found wherever the mechan- 
ical treatment or final cooling, ignorance 
or skill or uncontrollable circumstances 
may have chanced to locate the line of 
demarkaticn of two different textures. To 
eliminate this element of chance, which 
may upset sometimes the calculations of 
the designer, annealing seems to bring 
about the desired uniformity or homo- 
genity. 

As Prof. A. Martens, Director of the 
Royal Prussian Test Department, says: * 
‘Tf the observation that annealing at a 
given degree of heat causes a greater uni- 
formity in steel, without lowering its cal- 
culated average strength, is also applicable 
to harder material (wire), then this gain in 
greater reliability would be of consider- 
able practical value. It is certainly not in 
the interest of safety to use such material 
which is bigh in strength only in parts, 
but it must be of far greater value to have 
the high strength in individual parts re- 
duced to the strength of the weaker por- 
tioa, thus giving to the whole greater 
working strength and safety.” 

The greater the carbon contents of a 
steel, the greater the chances of differences 
existing, as indicated above, and the greater 
the beneficial effects of annealing. 

Brinell remarks+ that ‘‘ Not only did 
the texture become finer, even after an- 
nealing without subsequent cooling, but 
the steel became tougher. This explains 
why annealed and slowly cooled steel is 
tougher than unannealed. If, then, the 
uniformity of texture is of decided influ- 
ence on the physical qualities of the metal, 
and if this uniformity of texture is in in- 
timate relation to a change in the form of 
carbon (as it existed before the annealing), 
we can easily comprehend why the anneal- 
ing of steel is so beneficial to its behavior, 
as we know by daily experience, more so in 
steel higher in carbon than if this element 
is very low.” 

Martens’ researches indicate that while 
the elongation, and with it the ductility, 
begins to rise at a comparatively low tem- 
perature, the strength of the higher grades 
of steel, like axle and crank-pin steel, is 


Mitheilungen, 1891. Drittes Heft, page 116. 


+‘*On the Changes of Texture in Steel by 
Heating and Cooling.” Stahi und Hisen, No- 
vember, 1585. 
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not affected until the temperature rei:1 
from 700° to 800° F.* 

J. Barba, in his ‘* The Use of Steel,” 
translated by Alex. S. Holley, describes 
the effects of annealing in a very clear 
manner. ‘‘When,” he says, page 13, 
‘*steel is properly annealed, the different 
molecular tensions previously produced 
are suppressed ; the fibers relax under the 
influence of heat, and return to their first 
elasticity. If annealing is applied to a 
piece having undergone local tempering, 
effect will be the same. Ina bar made up 
of steels of different degrees of carburiza- 
tion, anvealing will establish a little more 
homogenity. Owing to the high tempera- 
ture the bar will have to bear, the lines of 
demarkation will no longer be as clearly 
defined, and the difference between the 
several parts will be less as the piece is 
longer exposed to the fire. 





which the piece is raised, while in temper- 


ing the effect is increased by pressure re- | 


sulting from rapid cooling.” 


All evidence on the subject goes to| 
show that annealing and slow cooling | 
produces that uniformity, homogenity and | 


freedom from internal strains in steel, 
which, other things being equal, is so es- 
sential in structural material subject to 
dynamic forces of varying intensity and 
nature. It is not too much to say that the 
steel maker who thoroughly appreciates 
the importance of careful heating, anneal- 
ing and cooling of steel for railway serv- 
ice will not be crowded to the wall! in 
the struggle for existence 

a 


Lathe Dog. 








The lathe dog here illustrated has just 
been —- on the market by the Bonney 
Rapid Vise Company of Marion, Ohio. 
It will be noticed that the movable jaw of 
the dogis provided with a pivoted piece, 
toothed on its lower edge, this construc- 
tion permitting it to adapt itself to the 





Lathe Dog. 


shape gripped. There is no bending or 
bruising of the screw, no liability of slip- 
ping, while the range is such that the tool 
will take the place of three ordinary dogs. 





Contracts providing for the construction 
of the entire roadway of the Northeastern 
Elevated Railroad, in Philadelphia, have 
been awarded, the work having been di 
vided equally between the Phenix Iron 
Company of Pheenixville and Cooper, 
Hewitt & Co., the Trenton Iron Works, 
Trenton, N. J. The entire roadway will 





** Heated Steel.” The Iron Age, Decem- 
ber 4, 1890. 


In apnealing, | 
this more regular dissemination of carbon | 
is due only to the high temperature to | 
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|cost $5,000,000, which will be divided 
| equally between the two great concerns 
;named. No actual work of construction 
;can be prosecuted until after March 1, 
| 1892, because of the law prohibiting the 
tearing up of any highway between De- 
ieee 1 and March 1. 


Rm 


Floor Drill Press. 


A good idea of the general arrangement 
of this drill press, made by the National 
Car Seal Company of Hamilton, Ohio, can 

_be obtained from the engraving here pre- 





Floor Drill Press. 


sented. The press is provided with a 
patented sliding head and tightening lever, 
by means of which it is possible to in- 
stantly adjust the head and drill at any 
desired hight. The pinion shaft in the 
sliding head is fitted with eccentric 
bushes, with which all lost motion caused 
by wear of the pinion and rack can be 
taken up. The spindle and head are 
balanced by a weight in the column and 
can be raised and lowered with one hand. 
The beveled gears run two to one, making 
the tool a very powerful one and per- 
mitting the drilling of a §-inch hole. The 
floor machine stands upon a cabinet, as 
shown, intended for keeping templets, 
blocks, &c. 

Counterfeiting trade-marks in China is 
proving so detrimental to manufacturers of 
cotton goods in the United States that the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, in co- 
operation with merchants in Shanghai, has 
passed resolutions calling the attention of 
the Secretary of State at Washington to 
the fraudulent practice. The immediate 
object is to stop the exportation of ‘* un- 
chopped” cotton goods, otherwise goods 
without brand or mark, thereby depriving 
counterfeiters of their raw materials. 
Practically the abuse complained of is 
counterfeiting, on the one hand, and in 
the stealing of the property of honest 
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manufacturers on the other. Inferior 
goods are palmed off upon consumers, and 
both the property and reputation of hon- 
est manufacturers are deiiberately stolen. 


a 
Some Phases of the Stove Trade. 


While the volume of business in the 
stove trade during the last three months 
has been greater than for the same months 
last year, it is a fact that now and then one 
has been found to say, when asked how busi- 
ness was, that it was nothing to brag of, 
or even that it was dull. Tothe man who 
was driving all his clerks to their full 
capacity such complaints have indeed 
seemed strange. That such complaints 
have not emanated merely from those who 
might be styled chronic grumblers is a 
matter of fact, and several wholesale 
houses have been, so to speak, dull, or at 
best only moderately busy. The key to 
the situation is probably found by going 
backward three or four years. 

After the poor trade of 1888 and the 
worse trade in 1889, which had a depress- 
ing effect upon the spirits of everybody in 
the stove trade, it is fair to presume that 
some were impressed more deeply than 
others, and saw in the reduced volume of 
business done indications of decay. The 
current gossip to the effect that steam and 
hot water were crowding out the use of 
stoves, furthermore appeared to alarm 
some and caused them to run with smaller 
stocks. 

The business of 1890 was but little bet- 
ter than that of the two preceding years, 
and such men saw only a slight increase, due 
to extremely cold weather, but nothing in 
it to promise any boom for 1891. They 
came into the campaign with the same 
styles that they had in 1888, 1889 and 1890. 
They spent no money for patterns ; they 
curtailed their working force ; withdrew 
salesmen, and retrenched on all sides to 
conform to further expected reduction in 
the stove business. But the live man took 
the opposite tack, added salesmen to his 
force, reached out in other directions, and 
canvassed new fields for trade in an effort to 
hold his business together, with the result 
that in the season of ordinary cold weather 
and other favorable conditions, which 
brought out the normal demand, the 
conservative individual ran behind in al- 
most the same ratio that the wiser man 
went ahead. This loss to the one and 
gain to the other would hardly occur in 
any season where the several preceding 
seasons had developed the ordinary vol- 
ume of business. 


= 
The keel has been laid by the American 
Steel Barge Works, at Duluth, for the first 
of eight whalebacks, each of which will 
carry 140,000 bushels of wheat, drawing 
15 feet of water. They will be 325 feet 
long over all, 42 feet beam, 25 feet deep, 
and are to be built exclusively for lake 
trade. They are being’ put together on a 
contract for a mining syndicate, and will 
be the first large vessels built by the barge 
company not on their own account. It is 
stated that one of these whalebacks re- 
cently earned $10,000 freight money on a 
single trip. At the same rate she would 
pay for herself twice over in one season. 





The Atlantic Transport Line of steam- 
ships, which has just gone into operation, 
making departures both from New York 
and Philadelphia to European ports, has 
made contracts with Harlan & Wolff of 
Belfast, Irelan«d, for four large steamers. 
The first to be completed will be the Mas- 
sachusetts, and will have a freight capac- 
ity of 8000 tons. She will be followed in 
the order named by the Manitoba, the 
Mohawk and the Mobile. Though carry- 
ing the English flag, as in the case of the 
Inman and Red Star lines, the capital is 
very largely American. 
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and plaster paris, and is ultimately dis- 
tributed over the surface of the mold, 
which has previously been coated with a 
thin plaster. The mixture is placed in 
large pans, from which it is worked over 
the surface of the mold. 

The object of this is to have a perfectly 
smooth coat of the plaster of paris mixture 
next to the mold, for this will be the part 
exposed to the public. This surface is 
thin, not exceeding an inch in thickness, 
but when the plaster of paris sets, with 
the jute thoroughly intermixed, it forms 
a coating quite as strong as cement. It is 
next to impossible to break it. When the 
plaster has dried the mold is stood on end 
and the ornament is detached. 

This process keeps the cost of manu- 
facturing at the lowest possible point, the 
saving being mainly in material, for the 
amount of plastering employed is small in 
comparison with the surface covered. The 
jute is largely depended on to impart 
strength. Two men can lift what is 
apparently a colossal column or figure and 
carry it with ease, whereas if constructed 
of solid plaster, as formerly, it would 
weigh a ton. 

This method of making decorations is of 
comparatively recent origin. It was first 
successfully employed at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889, and is said to have reduced 
the cost of production one-half. Certain it 
is that the elaborate decoration and orna- 
mentation of buildings for the World’s 
Fair will be secured at a cost materially 
less than ever before known in America 
for like work. 













































WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Staff! Work for the Fair. 





The following is the best description 
that has yet appeared of the material known 
as ‘‘staff,”’ which will be used as an ex- 
terior finish for the World’s Fair build- 
ings: 

When the World’s Fair is officially 
opened the art critic will find numerous 
subjects for extended attention independ- 
ent of the art exhibit. The ornamental or 
staff work, for the decoration of the prin. 
cipal buildings, the classic figures and the 
historic symbols, the dainty fancy of artist 
and sculptor and the poetic conceptions 
of womanly beauty will each contribute 
material for learned discussion and com- 
parison. 

The average visitor, in all probability, 
will care little if at all for technical de- 
fects and less for critical analysis. The 
general impression will prevail that the 
ornamental work is appropriate in design 
and certainly artistic in ¢xecution, and that 
it is pleasing and suggestive. 

The average reader is even now fairly 
informed as to the exterior effect of this 
ornamentation. Few, on the contrary, 
are familiar with the methods employed in 
construction. 

The buildings, upon and in which these 
ornaments are to be placed, are constructed 
largely of wood, with iron and glass as 
companion material. The exterior walls 
are wholly of wood. After the timbers 
and uprights to support the roof are in 
place preparation is made to give them the 
ornamental appearance they will present 
when completed. Carpenters build out 
projections in appropriate design, which 
later become unique columns, fanciful 
moldings or suggestive supports. Then 
the sheeting or lathing to which the orna- 
mental work is fastened is placed in po 
sition, after which a rough coating of 
plaster is put on. This surface ultimately 
forms the background of the decoration. 

The first step in the manufacture of 
these decorations is the construction of a 
board frame permanently nailed together. 
The surface space is sufficiently large to 
receive the rough plastic outlines of the 
figure to be made. The clay employed in 
making the models is not brought from 
the classic banks of the Tiber at Rome, but 
is uncleaned and unadorned Chicago mud, 
which is obtained near the workshop. The 
men make a rough eketch of the model 
with it. Even the vague outlines occa- 
sionally present to the imagination a gem 
of art. Thesketch having been accepted 
the molder proceeds to make a model, 
carefully and tediously working out the 
design. When completed the model is 
placed face upward on a large table or the 
floor, according to its size. 

The next step is to place the model in a 
frame prepared for it and to pour a com- 
pound of glycerine around it. This com- 
pound resembles in a plastic sense the 
composition used by printers in making 
rc llers for inking the surface of the type. 
Tte reason for using this compound is 
that when cold it becomes a mold in which 
to make steff or plaster ornsments. It is 
thoroughly elastic, and will yield to any 
pressure and again resume its original form. 
Its ofa jelly substance, plastic in the hands 
of the workman. This pe:mits of deep 


Electricity Department Rules. 


Rules for the government of exhibitors 
in the Department of Electricity were is- 
sued last Friday. It is expected that the 
display made by electrical firms and elec- 
tricians of this and other countries will 
constitute the most brilliant feature of the 
exposition. Great care has been taken in 
the preparation of the rules, which are 
substantially as follows: 


1. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to furnish the following informa- 
tion as near as possible : 

A drawing to the scale of 14-inch to the foot, 
showing size of space desired and general dis- 
tribution of articles to be exhibited; also 
aisles, if any, among exhibits. Express length, 
breadth, &c., in feet and inches. 

State whether current for motors, lamps or 
other devices is required, specifying quantity 
and potential in volts and ampéres. 

If power for operating machinery is re- 
quired state number of horse power wanted. 

The above information 1s absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper allotment of space. 

2. Applicants accepting space must agree to 
occupy it in accordance with the rules and 
regulations, except when special arrangements 
are made in writing with the chief the depart- 
ment, and are requested to give earliest possi- 
ble notice if they decide not to exhibit. When- 
ever exhibits will admit the exhibitor is re- 
quested to display in glass cases. 

3. No exhibitor can exhibit in other than his 
own space without obtaining the written per- 
mission todo so from the chief of the depart- 
ment 
4. No exhibitor will be allowed to arrange 
his exhibit in a way to occasion inconvenience 
or affect the display of other exhibitors. The 
chief of the department reserves the right to 
order any change in the design or arrange- 
ments of exhibits in the interest of harmony 
or the protection of other exhibitors. 

5. The floor of the Electrical Building is de- 
signed to sustain a weight of 150 pounds per 
square foot. Any exhibit requiring an extra 
support, in the judgment of the chief of the 
department, must be furnished with satisfac- 
tory support or foundation at exhibitor’s ex- 


under cutting, when necessary, and secures 


a greater sharpness of outline and relief |* 


than under the old process of plaster 
molds. 

Aftcr becoming thoroughly cool and dry 
the mold is taken from the clay model and 
placed face upward on a table. 


In another section of the building a 
number of boys are engaged in picking 


jute. When properly separated this sub- 


stance is free and spongy, something like 
cotton. It is placed in a mixture of water 


nse. 

6. All exhibits of dynamos and dynamical 
current generating apparatus intended for 
operation, with full or more than a very small 
percentage of their full cogent? . will be lo- 
cated in Wachinery Hall, and will be placed in 
practical operation for transmitting current 
to the exposition buildings. Applicants for 
space desiring to offer their exhibit of dyna- 
mos and generators, &c., for the service of 
the exposition for lighting the grounds and 
buildings for artistic effects, or for furnishing 
power to the various departments, should com- 
municate with the Director-General or Chief 


of the Department of Electricity as early as 
possible, 

7. All platforms, railings, counters, signs, 
partitions and showcases must be erected at 
exhibitor’s expense and shall not exceed di- 
mensions given below. All designs for the 
above with location of same in exhibitor’s 
space must be submitted to the chief of the de- 
partment for bis written approval before in- 
stallation is begun. Showcases shall not be 
higher than 15 feet above the floor of the main 
aisles. Counters shall not be bigher than 2 
feet 10 inches above the floor cf the main 
aisles, Railings may be erected, but must be 
of a uniform hight of 2 feet 6 inches and sub- 
ject to the approval of the chief as in Rule 8, 

latforms will be allowed only in. certain 
parts of the building. All exhibitors wishing 
platforms to cover their space must build 
them to a uniform hight of & inches. Parti- 
tions will be allowed only in certain parts of 
the building, and in all cases must not exceed 
15 feet in hight, and must be approved in 
writing by the chief of the department before 
their erection is begun. Sigus must be orna- 
mental in character. and designs for the same 
must be submitted to the chief of the depart- 
ment for his written approval. No signs will 
be allowed to extend beyond the jimits of ex- 
hibitor’s space, nor will signs of muslin, linen, 
canvas or paper be accepted. The chief of 
the department will have the right to order 
down any signs that may be in an objection- 
able location or may disadvantageously affect 
the appearance of the general exhibit. 

8. All exhibits of machinery in motion must 
be protected by ornamental railings of a uni- 
form hight of 2 feet 6 inches, and all de- 
signs for railings must be submitted to the 
chief of the department for his written ap- 
proval. . 

9, No fire will be allowed in the Electrical 
Building, except by the written permission of 
the chief of the department; oils and in- 
flammable material will be allowed only in 
quantities sufficient for one day’s use ; suitable 
storage will be previded for the same. 

10. Exhibitors requiring power ih the Elec- 
trical Building will have to furnish the neces- 
sary countershafting, pulleys, hangers, &c., 
at their own expense, Electric motors only 
will be allowed tor moving machinery in this 
building and must be furnished at the expense 
of the exhibitor. Shafting and motors will be 
under the care of the exhibitors requiring 
them, but can be erected only on receipt of a 

rmit from the chief of the department. 

‘xhibitors must arrange their exhibits in such 
a manner as to require a minimum of shafting 
by using motors connected or belted to their 
machinery direct. 

11. Exhibitors may employ watchmen to 
take care of their machinery and exhibits at 
night, but such watchmen will be subject to 
the approval of the chief of the department. 

13. The distribution of cards, circulars, 
pamphlets or samples about the building or 
its vicinity will not be permitted under an 
circumstances. Exhibitors can distribute suc 
articles only from their own space, but will 
not be allowed to solicit their acceptance, 

14. The arrangements and erection of elec- 
tric conductors in all parts of the building 
shall be wholly under the supervision of the 
chief of the department, whose directions must 
be followed and whose decisions shall be final. 

15. Exhibitors will be required to attach to 
each exhibit a printed or typewritten descrip- 
tion in the English language of the use and 
operation of the object exhibited for the infor- 
mation of the public. 

16. Exhibitors or their agents will be fur- 
nished by the department with duplicate cards 
upon which must be the name or description 
and the catalogue number of each article 
entered for exhibition. These will be counter- 
signed on receipt of articles into the exposition, 
One of these cards shall be conspicuously at- 
tached to the article described and the other to 
be retained by the exhibitor to serve as his 
order for the article at the close of the expo- 
sition. 

Four Tracks into the Park, 


One of the most important events of the 
week has been the practical closing of ne- 
gotiations for a railroad at the south end 
of Jackson Park. For a while it appeared 
that the Illinois Central, inasmuch as it 
surrounded two sides of the park, would 
have a monopoly of the passenger traffic 
between the city and the World’s Fair 
grounds. After several months of nego- 
tiations a right of way has been gained 
between Seventy-fifth and Sixty-seventh 
streets for the passage cf four tracks. The 
entrance to the grounds by this route will 
be effected 800 feet west of Stony Island 
avenue. Not only the Baltimore and 
Ohio, but the Pennsylvania, Lake Shore, 
Rock Island and Nickel Plate lines and 
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three or four others which run southward 
from the Union and Polk street stations 
will enter the park over the new route. 
One of the conditions under which the 
right of way has been obtained is that all 
tracks shall be removed by August 1, 
1894. 


Construction Progress. 


Within the next ten days McArthur 
Bros., the contractors, will complete all 
the filling and grading at Jackson Park. 
At the time the contract was let it was ex- 
pected that the work would be done by 
July 1 last. So many changes have been 
made since that time, however, that they 
will not be through until at least another 
week. In the meantime they have moved 
several hundred thousand cubic yards of 
earth and changed Jackson Park from a 
swamp and partial forest of scrub oak to a 
level site for the World’s Fair. The con- 
tract for the work has entailed the ex- 
penditure of over $400,000. For a while 
six dredges were employed, but now the 
finishing touches are being done by a sin- 
gle dredge. 

Within the last three weeks great prog- 
ress was made in the building operations 
at Jackson Park. The superstructures 
for the Horticultural, Administration, 
Transportation, and Fish and Fisheries 
Buildings have been started. There were 
also completed 32 acres of piling for the 
ground floor of the Manufactures Build- 
ing. Staff work for the greater portion 
of the Woman’s Building has been com- 
pleted and the sheet piling about the 
lagoons and canals has been finished. 


One Month’s Work at the Park, 


November was a busy month at Jackson 
Park. During the month an average of 
2400 men were employed and work was 
stopped only two days by the rain and 
snowstorms. No less than 1016 carloads 
of building material were delivered to the 
contractors, making 4071 carloads since 
work was commenced. Ornamental staff 
work in large quantitics was made for the 
buildings, 11,270 pieces being cast. In 
the police and fire departments 160 men 
are employed, working in three sbifts of 
eight hours each 


May Use Gas for Fuel, 


_ Gas may be used as fuel on the exposi- 
tion grounds. One of Chief Burnham’s 
assistants is making a scientific investiga- 
tion of the subject and will report the re- 
sult of his investigation in a short time. 
Oil was proposed as a substitute for coal, 
but it has been rejected on account of the 
unpleasant odors that attend its burning. 
Chiet Burnham hesitates to use coal, for 
the reason that trouble would be experi- 
enced in storing the quantities that will be 
required. A recent estimate showed that 
1000 tons a day, or 180,000 tons in all, 
would be needed to furnish power for all 
the machinery. Another objection to coal 
is the danger from fire that attends the 
storing of such large quantities. Repre- 
sentatives of the united gas industries of 
the United States have applied for space 
on the grounds to exhibit the process of 
manufacturing gas. No action was taken 
on their application, and nothing will be 
done until Mr. Burnham decides what 
kind of fuel will be used. 


State Buildings, 


Florida’s Exposition Building will be a 
full-sized reproduction of Fort Marion, 
which was built at St. Augustine in 1620, 
and is believed to be the oldest building in 
the United States. It is of stone and 
covers a space of about 150 feet square. 
The walls are 20 feet high and 9 feet thick 
at the base. It is a rectangular structure, 
the interior court being about 75 feet 
square, Within the fort are some 24 
rooms. The reproduced structure on the 
fair grounds will be frame, covered on the 
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to give it the appearance of stone. The 
walks on the parapet and within the inner 
court will be covered with the celebrated 
pebble phosphate of Florida, This use of 
the material will constitute the Siate’s 
phosphate exhibit. The old fort is en- 
compassed about with a deep moat. This 
moat will also be reproduced, and will 
constitute a sunken garden in which will 
be shown all the trepical plants of Florida 
—the pine apple, banana, rice, sugar cane, 
oranges, &c. Several of the old Spanish 
cannon that once did service at the fort 
will be taken to Chicago. The Florida 
building promises to be one of the most 
unique of the Statestructures. Virginia’s 
building will be of the old colonial type, 
measuring 33 x 76 feet, two stories high 
and surrounded by a piazza 15 feet wide. 
Its cost will be $20,000. It is expected 
that Missouri will erect a building to cost 
about $100,000 


Status of the Great Tower. 


At a meeting of the Ways and Means 
Committee last week the American Tower 
Company, who propose to build a tower 
1100 feet high at the fair, were given un- 
til this week to present a proposition that 
the directors will consider. So far repre- 
sentatives of the Tower Company have 
been trying to get a permit to build their 
tower and pay the World’s Fair Board 
nothing until enough money had been re- 
ceived to pay for the tower. Members of 
the Ways and Means Committee insist on 
a division of the receipts from the time 
the tower begins to take in money. 


Brevities. 


Immense expense wiil be attached to 
the iron work necessary for the Adminis- 
tration Building. Bids for the work were 
opened last week by the’ Chief of Con- 
struction, and it was shown that 10,000,- 
000 pounds of iron would be required. 
The lowest bid for the work was submit- 
ted by the Edgemoor Bridge Company of 
Pennsylvania. This company asks 4.29 
cents per pound, making a total of 
$429,006 for the iron work of the build- 
ing. There will be more iron work in the 
Administration than in any other building, 
owing to the size of the immense dome 
which will surmount the structure and be 
made of iron. This, with one exception, 
is the largest contract thus far awarded in 
the construction of the buildings. 


R. J. Gross, a special agent from the 
department of transportation, has just re- 
turned frcm a trip through England and 
Scotland, made to secure transportation 
exhibits. He says the trip was satisfac- 
tory in every way and that the railway in- 
terests of England will be well repre- 
sented. The London and Northwestern 
Railway will make an interesting exhibit 
of its locomotives and cars. This will af- 
ford a chance for comparing the reilway 
accommodation of England with those of 
America, which has never been done at an 
international exposition. 


Chief Fearn received news from Com- 
missioner Payne in Mexico announcing the 
establishment of a separate department 
under the administration of the Mexican 
Bureau of Promotion and Public Works, 
which is to be devoted exclusively to the 
Columbian Exposition arrangements. 


Solicitor-General Butterworth has re- 
plied to a series of questions concerning 
patents which were submittted by intend- 
ing German exhibitors. They wished to 
know whether their patents would be pro- 
tected. The Solicitor-General informed 
them that the German inventor of a pat- 
ent or the possessor of one would be amply 
guarded in his rights and be afforded equal 
protection with Americans. At the same 
time the inquirers were told that accom- 
modations would be provided upon the 
ground for employees which they might 
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outside with the phosphate rock of Florida, | bring to this country. It is not understood 


that the exposition management will build 
a hotel, but the privilege for constructing 
one will be given private persons. 


The Polytechnic Institution, Regent 
street, London, as previously announced, 
intend to conduct a series of excursion 
tours to the World’s Fair for the accom- 
modation of peoplg in moderate circum. 
stances. They ha¥e now contracted with 
the Inman Steamship Company, who own 
the ‘City of Paris,” ‘‘City of New 
York,” and other fast steamers, to traps- 
port parties weekly. It is planned that 
each party will spend two days in New 
York, visit Philadelphia and Washington, 
stay a week in Chicago, and return to 
New York by way of Niagara Falls and 
the Hudson river. The tour will occupy 
about a month and cost not to exceed 25 
guineas, or about $128. It is reported 
that already nearly half the memberships 
have been taken. 


Business men in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and New Jersey are to be given 
a chance to take stock in the World’s 
Fair. Harman Spruance, Chief of the 
Bureau of Subscriptions, has sent out two 
agents, who will deal with all the mer- 
chants and manufacturers in those States 
who have branch offices in Chicago. F. 
M. Knight goes to New York to get sub- 
scriptions and W. F. Mayon to Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. ‘‘ We 
have been asked by western agents of 
many large houses to call at the home 
offices and get subscriptions,” said Chief 
Spruance, ‘‘ and that is what we propose 
to do now. The new subscription for the 
month of November amounted to more 
than that reached in any one month since 
the location of the fair in Chicago, and 
the prospect is good for having the record 
broken in December.” 


The Technischer Verein ‘‘ Chicago,” an 
organization of Germans, is considering 
ways and means of receiving and enter- 
taining German architects, civil and me- 
cbanical engineers, chemists, manufact- 
urers, draftsmen, and business men ex- 
pected in Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. A programme has been suggested 
which includes the opening of headquar- 
ters for the reception of the foreigners. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Commercial Club, President Baker pro- 
posed the establishment of a Columbus 
Museum of Natural History as a perma- 
nent memorial for Chicago. He proposed 
that the museum be filled with specimens 
which would be left here at the close of 
the exposition. Prof. F. W. Putnam 
also favored the project. A circular has 
since been issued by the World’s Fair 
authorities to test the popular support of 
such a project. 


Eastman, Smith & Crimp of Chicago 
were given the contract for furnishing the 
outer staff covering of the Fine Arts 
Building at $112,000. The bid of the 
company was $119,000, but the committee 
succeeded in reducing it to the lower 
figure. 


Samuel I. Pope & Co. of Chicago, were 
awarded the contract for supplying steam- 
heating apparatus in the Administration 
Building for $7490. 


Berlin advices state that the budget 
Committee of the Reichstag has voted 900, - 
000 marks for a German exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. Dr. von Boet- 
ticher, Secretary of the Imperial Home 
Office, speaking in support of the appro- 
priation, said the interest shown in the 
undertaking in Germany was most satis- 
factory. 


The State of Idaho has applied for 10,- 
000 square feet of space in the Mines and 
Mining Building for a display of minerals. 
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The Gantz System of Molding Car | 
Wheels by Machinery. 





The method of mo!ding car wheels by 
machinery which we herewith illustrate is 
the invention of George Guntz of 1527 
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the chill 26 is put on n and the cores are set. 
At 8 the cope, which is the succeeding 
flask, or half of the mold, is put on. At9 
the mold is clamped together. At 10 the 
pouring gate is made. At 11 the metal is 
poured into the mold. At 12 the cope is 
taken off, and at 13 the sand is knocked 


Catharine street, Philadelphia. It has| out, while the rest of the mold goes on to 


been examined by well-known and experi- 
enced foundrymen, who think the idea 
perfectly practicable. 

In the accompanying drawing A is the 
molding machine, consisting of a frame 
having a revolving table and suitable 
mechanism for operating it. In the table 
are six holes or pockets, within which are 
carried the patterns, three for the drag 
side and three for the cope side of the 
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15, where the chill 15’ is taken off and 
sent to be stored for cooling. At 17 the 
wheel is taken out and transferred to the 
wheel conveyor D at 18, where it ismoved 
toward the annealing pits. On its way out, 
and when it stops at 19, the core is 
punched out by the press F. At 20 it is 
picked up by the crane carriage G and 
transferred to the pit; as shown in the 
drawing, 21 is the one being filled. The 
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signed to hold 15 wheels, and these are 
sufficient for six days’ work. If at any 
time it is desired to increase the output it 
is only necessary to increase the force of 
common labor, as it is claimed that 22 
men and 5 boys are able to mold, pour and 
pit 300 wheels in 10 hours. 
I 

Anton Trunk, formerly president of the 
Bridgeport Knife Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is editing the Beacon Magazine 
of New York, the initial number of which 
is now in press. Among the contributors 
are Anthony Comstock, Frederick Saun- 
ders, librarian of the Astor Library, New 
York; Fredk. LeRoy Sargent, Dr. J. C. 
Thoms, a Chinese doctor; Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, D.D., LL.D.; Hon. John H. Little- 
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THE GUNTZ SYSTEM OF MOLDING CAR WHEELS BY MACHINERY. 


wheel. The remainder of the machinery 
consists of a mold conveyor, B, a flask 
conveyor, C, a wheel conveyor, D, a pit- 
ting crane, E, and core punch, F, with 
the necessary overhead tracks and travel- 
ers, with lifting cranes attached. In op- 
eration the exact quantity of sand is put 
into the hole in the table directly under 
the reservoir 1 at the proper time, after 
which the table makes part of a revolu- 
tion, bringing another hole under the res- 
ervoir; and while sand is being fed to this 
hole the sand in the first hole is being 
swept up to the face of the contour of the 
pattern at 2. At the next movement, the 
first hole coming to 3, the flask is put 
on, and when the first hole gets to 4 the 
half of the mold is rammed up, At 5 itis 
taken from the machine and transferred to 
the mold conveyor at 6. The mold con- 
veyor has a movement from 6 to 7 to 8, 
&c.. When the first flask has arrived at 7 


drag flask, arriving at 22, is removed to 
23, where the sand is knocked out. It is 
then put on the flask conveyor C at 24 and 
brought to 25, from whence it, as well as 
the cope flask, are again brought to the 
machine. The sand, after having been 
knocked out of the flask, runs by shute to 
the elevator boot, where it is raised and 
properly tempered and screened, after 
which it passes to the sand conveyor, by 
which it is brought back to the molding 
machine, to be usedagain. It will be seen 
that only four expert men (the rest being 
only common labor) are necessary to mold, 
pour and pit 120 wheels in four hours. 
The rest of the work, such as taking ont 
of the pits, cleaning, making cores, get- 
ting up stock, &c., is done in the fore- 
noon from 7 till 12. The molding begins 
at 1 and is completed at 5 o'clock p.m., 
giving ample time to get everything in or- 

er for next day’s work. Each pit is de- 


field, Beverley E. Warner, Willard H. 
Robinson, Carlos Martyn, Carrica La 
Favre, Dr. Alfred H. Moment, Clara H. 
Dunham and others. These names are a 
snflicient guarantee of the excellence of 
the publication. The Beacon Magazine 
has also secured the privilege to publish 
the prayer written by General Washing- 
ton. A perfect fac simile reproduction 
has been made by the photo engraving 
rocess. We are jufenmngl that the orig- 
inal manuscript is valued at $2500, and is 
owned by Wm. Evarts Benjamin, who has 
recently purchased it from Lawrence 
Washington, a descendant of George 
Washington. The Beacon Magazine will 
be profusely illustrated, and will abound 
in original features. 





The Canadian Pacific proposes to build 
a double-track grain road between Win- 
nipeg and Fort William 
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The Leyshon Tinning Pots. 
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extend from the partitions over the upper 
|edge of the box B and carry screw- 


Patents lately granted in this country to| threaded heads through which passes a 


George Leyshon and William Thompson 
Leyshon of Tipton, England, cover an 
apparatus for coating metals, or in other 
words, for an improved form of tinning 
pots. These pots, which are patented in 
England, are, we understand, used in 
several of the Continental work. Four of 
the machines are employed by the Italian 
Tin Plate Works of Origoni & Co.; two 
machines are at La Chadeau, France, and 
four machines are at Hayange, Germany. 
There are also four other machines in 
France. John Jarrett, United States Con- 
sul at Birmingham, England, is interested 
in the Leyshon tinning machines, and 
speaks very highly of the work that they 
turn out. George Leyshon and his son 
W. T. Leyshon are at present in this 
country, located at 1035 Marlborough 






| screw, D, one end being formed with a 
right-hand screw and the other with a 
left-hand screw thread, so as the rod is 
turned in one direction the partitions and 
supports will approach one another and as 
turned in the opposite direction will sepa- 
rate. The screw D is mounted in stand- 
ards and is provided with a handle, by 
| means of which it can be turned. Fig. 2 
illustrates more in detail this feature of 
| the apparatus, the arrangement of the parts 
|spoken of and their connection with the 
screw-threaded rod being clearly indicated. 
| By turning the rod in one or another di- 
‘rection the relative position of the arms 
can be varied as desired. Referring again 





to Fig. 1, F, to the left of the engraving, is 
a second vessel or pot mounted above a 
furnace, and is likewise adapted to con- 
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into the metal as shown, while the guide 
rods H are entirely below the level of the 
metal. The box G may contain grease to 
the level indicated by the dotted line gg, 
while the box M contains grease to the 
level of the line y y. 

The following is a description of the 
process as carried out with this machine: 
The vessel A is filled with tin or other coat- 
ing mixture to the level indicated by a a, the 
hopper B being filled with grease to the 
level ez. The vessel F contains metal to 
the level f f and supports the grease placed 
in the box M to the level of the dotted line 
yy. The vessels A and F are kept heated 
to the desired temperatures by furnaces 
under them. The plates to be coated are 
placed one at a time in box B, resting on 
the bent flanges of the partitions or arms, 
illustrated in Fig. 2. After the lid of the 
box B is closed to prevent the hot grease 
from splashing the workmen the screw D 


Fig. 2.—Enlarged View oy Supports for Sheets. 


Fig. 3.—Sketch of Leyshon Apparatus for Tinning Continuous Sheets. 


street, Philadphia, having recently put in 
their machines for Marshall Brothers & 
Co., and are negotiating with a view to 
fitting up other plants, We present here- 
with an illustration of the Leyshon ma- 
chine for coating separate sheets; also a 
sketch indicating the arrangement of an 
apparatus for tinning continuous sheets. 
Fig. 1 is a vertical longitudinal sectional 
view, of which A indicates the vessel 
mounted above the furnace adapted to con- 
tain the tin or other coating metal, the 
level of the metal being indicated by a a. 
The box or hopper B is fixed at one side 
and projects down slightly below the level 
of the molten metal. This box is open at 
the bottom and has a hinged lid in which 
there is a slot. The lid prevents the 
splashing of the contents upon the work- 
men and the slot is provided to permit the 
introduction of a fork or tool for forcing 
down the plates. Within the box B are 
arranged two sliding partitions or arms, 
which extend down to the bottom of the 
box and are formed with lateral flanges 
bent toward each other, so as to provide 
a support for the ends of the sheets. Arms 


THE LEYSHON TINNING POTS. 


tain metal and grease. The metal in this 
vessel is ordinarily kept at a lower 
temperature than the metal in A, the 
sole object of the metal, as explained by 
the patentee, being to serve as a support 
for the grease which floats upon its sur- 
face and is confined to certain portions of 
the vessel. The hopper or box G contain- 
ing grease is mounted in the vessel F on 
the side nearest to the first pot A, and 
curved guide rods H extend from the 
lowcr edge of the box through the metal 
bath to a similar hopper, I, at the opposite 
end of the vessel. The sides of this hop- 
per I approach one another at their upper 
edges, so as to guide the plate which is 
being coated into the bite of the finishing 
rolis K K. The rolls are supported in 
jourvals and arranged for adjustment by 
means of screws. The casing M surrounds 
the rolls and the box I and extends down 
into the vessel F, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The rolls K K are driven by gear 
wheels receiving power through a pulley 
and belt. The level of the metal in the 
vessel F isindicated by the dotted lines 
f f, and the hoppers G and I extend down 


is turned, separating the supporting arms 
and allowing the plates to sink into the 
molten metal. <A fork or rod is then 
passed through the slot in the lid and the 
plates are pushed out from beneath the 
box. The lid is again raised, the screw D 
turned in the opposite direction, bringing 
the arms rear to one another, so as to serve 
as supports for other plates, which are 
handled as above described, and the oper- 
ation is continued until a sufficient num- 
ber of plates have been placed in the vessel 
A. After the plates have remained in the 
molten metal a sufficient time to become 
properly coated they are taken out one at 
a time and immediately passed into the 
hopper G, from which, by means of a 
fork, they are pushed down through the 
metal, being guided by the rods H and up 
through the box I until they come into the 
bite of the finishing rolls K K, between 
which they pass and are equeezed so as to 
remove any superfluous metal which may 
adhere to them. The rolls K K can be ad- 
justed so as to give any thickness of coat- 
ing desired. If a heavy coating is desired 
the rolls are separated, if lighter coating is 
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required they are brought closer together. 
The metal that is stripped from the plates 
falls back into the bath. 

From a sketch furnished by Messrs. 
Leyshon we have made a cut of the con 
tinuous machine, which is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The continuous sheet is entered 
through the rolls at the left, passes down 
through the grease funnel or box into the 
first bath of metal, comes out through a 
second smaller funnel, is carried down 
through a grease funnel into the second 
bath and then rises through the second 
pair of rolls, from which it is carried along 
a table and enters a third pair of rolls, 
which force it through a cleaning box at 


the extreme left. The second tinving pot, | 


in addition to the grease carried in the 
funnel, is also covered with a deep coating 
of grease. Two heating furnaces are pro- 
vided, one for each pot, so that the tem- 
perature can be varied as desired. The 
cleaning box as designed by Messrs. Ley- 
shon is a hopper-shaped receptacle filled 
with bran, and having a slot through both 
sides on a level with the rolls shown at 
the left of the engraving. There are also 
metal guides within the box to carry the 
end of the sheet through to the outlet slot. 
The box is filled to the top with bran or 
other cleaning material, and as the sheet 
passes through the dirty bran is carried 
out, so that a fresh supply of bran is con- 
stantly applied to the sheet. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE QUARRYMAN AND CONTRACTOR’S GUIDE, 
or How to Remove Rock at Least Cost. By 
Arthur Kirk, Pittsburgh. Pa. Illustrated. 
The first part of the book is devoted to 

explosives, and describes the construction 

of magaz nes, bomb proofs and thawing 
house. We note the following sensible 
rules to be observed by every one handling 
powder or other explosive substance : 


series of working drawings for rolls for 
different sections. It is the first public s- 
tion of its kind since the classic work of 
Tenner’s. Practically, Mr. Spencer’s work 
is an album of 56 plates for blooming and 
billet, rail sleeper, beam, bulb, angle, tee 
and car-rail rolls, admirably made. Some 
American designers have during the past 
few years fallen into the habit of pat- 
enting their designs, and the majority 
guard them sacredly. This may do much 
toward increasing the value, to many, of 
Mr. Spencer’s work, which can be heartily 
recommended to those interested in rolling 
mill work. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF 
INSPECTOR OF MINES to the Governor of the 
State of Ohio for the Year 1890, 

The Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines of Ohio has just 
been published. While it naturally deals 
principally with the coal production of the 
State, some figures are given relating to 
iron-ore mining. There was a very con- 
siderable decline in the product of iron 
ore, the quantity of black band produced 
having fallen from 70,398 tons in 1889 to 
41,848 tons in 1890, while the production 
of hematite declined from 180,011 tons to 
127,240 tons, Lawrence County leading 
with 73,877 tons, followed by Jackson 
County with 24,097. In coal mining, on 
the other hand, there was a very substan- 
tial gain, the total tonnage increasing 
from 10,907,385 to 11,788,859 tons. It is 
interesting to note that the shipments of 
coal from Lake ports were 7,282,335 tons, 
of which 2,044,134 tons were shipped 
from Buffolo while 3,021,886 tons went 
from Toledo. 

Robert M. Haseltine, Chief Inspector of 
Mires, adds some very interesting informa- 
tion in regard to the use of machinery for 
mining coal. He places the production of 
coal mined by machinery at 1, 148,449 tons, 


1.|a gain, as compared with the preceding 
Always keep in your mind a safe fear, and | year, of 248,449 tons. 


Electricity has 


remember it is dangerous, and handle with c¢»ntinued to displace other power as a 


proper care. 2. Never permit any ex- 
plosive material to be taken into a black- 
smith shop. 3. All explosive material 
should be kept in a suitable dry place, at 
a safe distance apart from other buildings, 
and at all times under lock and key, and 
only one person in charge of it, and no one 

erson but one keeper permitted to enter 
it. 4. No lights, matches or fire arms, or 
means of making a light, should ever be 


_taken near where powder is stored. 5. In 


making floor of powder house no nails 
should be permitted to show above boards, 
but all secret nailed. Floor should be 
kept perfectly clean, and no sand or 
grit permitted to remain on the floor. 
The author then describes the most ap- 
proved methods of blasting, the best ar 
rangement of holes and the kind of 
explosive best suited to the work. Special 


attention is given to the several methods; 


of firing and the apparatus employed in 
blasting by electricity. The author gives 
an interesting and instructive descrip 
tion of how he removed with dynamite 
the great mass of débris that collected at 
the stone bridge during the Johnstown 
flood. The last portion of the book de- 
scribes the best forms of mining ma- 
chinery—air compressors, drills, pumps, 
engines, boilers, &c. Taken as a whole, 
the writer has succeeded in plainly de- 
scribing the best methods and machinery 
for the removal of rock, drawing his 
material largely from his own extended 
experience, 





ROLL TURNING FOR SECTIONS IN STEEL AND 
Iron. By Adam Spencer, West Hartlepool. 
Published by E. & F. N. Spon. Price, $17. 
Adam Spenccr, whom many Ameri- 

can rolling mill managers will remem- 

ber as the inventor of the revolving 


means of producing coal. Thus the year 
1890 closed with 15 Jeffrey mining ma- 
chines in operation in the State, as com- 
pared with 4 at the end of the preceding 
year. Mr. Haseltine has conducted a 
number of experiments to ascertain the 
horse-power required for coal cutting. 
Apparently the results obtained fluctuate 
witbin very wide limits, ranging from 6 3 
to 12 horse-power, Figures are presented 
to show how much horse-power was re- 
quired to overcome the friction of the 
load. The greater part of the volume is 
taken up by detailed reports concerning 
visits to the different mines. 





THE PHOSPHATES OF AMERICA. By Francis 
Wyatt. Scientific Publishing Company, 
New York. Price, $4. 


Now that the recent developments of 
phosphate deposits in Florida are attract- 
ing such widespread attention throughout 
this country, the interesting volume just 
published by Dr. Wyatt is ticularly 
timely. The literature relating to the 
Canadian and to the South Carolinian 
phosphate mining operations is ample 
enough, but beyond occasional newspaper 
articles nothing has been printed on the 
great phosphate openings of Florida. 
These Dr. Wyatt has dealt with very fully, 
accompanying his report with a number of 
good Sallam plates. Dr. Wyatt goes 
also into the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, somewhat unexpectedly to those who 
pick up the volume, but does so merely 
since that manufacture is closely associated 
with the production of superphosphate, 
with which he deals fully. Dr. Wyatt 
throughout pays close attention to the 
commercial side of the subject which he 
treats, so that on the whole his volume 
will be thoroughly appreciated by those 


puddling furnace which bears his name, | interested in this particular branch of 
has done a great service by publishing a’ industry. 


The Principio Farnace and Rolling 


Mill. 





One of the oldest active iron properties 
in the United States is soon to be devel- 
oped on a very much larger scale by the 
adoption of modern methods and appli- 
ances. The Principio furnace property was 
first operated in 1723, and for many gen- 
erations has been controlled by the Whit- 
aker family, who have developed and 
brought to its high position the Whitaker 
Iron Company of Wheeling, one of the 
largest and most prosperous sheet iron and 
corrugated iron manufacturing plants in 
this country. Until his death some time 
since at the age of 87, George P. Whitaker 
managed the Principio furnace property, 
following on the whole the same lines 
which characterized work for many gen- 
erations. 

The new company now being formed 
under the title of the Principio Furnace 
and Rolling Mill Company, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $1,000,000, will 
take over the old property, in which the 
Whitaker family will still retain a very 
large interest. The officers of the new 
concern are: Robert Seaman, president of 
the Iron Clad Mfg. Company, president ; 
Nelson E. Whitaker, president of the 
Whitaker Iron Company of Wheeling, 
vice - president and general manager; 
James T. Hoile, second vice-president ; 
Isaac H. Cary, treasurer; Ernest C. Webb, 
secretary and counsel. The Board of Di- 
rectors is made up of Robert Seaman, 
Isaac H. Cary, Nelson E, Whitaker, Henry 
B. Haigh of the Iron Clad Mfg. Company, 
New York, and Herman C. Mechling, 
well known for his long connection with 
the sheet-iron trade and as the New York 
representative of the Whitaker Iron Com- 
pany. 

The property taken over consists of the 
present blast furnaces, one of which is the 
old stack, while the other is a recent fur- 
nace which has been running on coke for 
some time and is now banked. An old 
bloomery built in 1883 contains 12 fires, 
a heating furnace and a coke run-out. The 
realties consist of 8060 acres in Cecil 
County, Md., close to the present con- 
tested boundary line between Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware, 250 acres in Bal- 
timore County, Md., 250 acres ia New 
Castle County, Del., and about 80 acres of 
ore privilege in New Castle County, Del. 
The main tract in Cecil County contains 
large quantities of iron ore and is heavily 
timbered, while the Baltimore County 
property has deposits of the well-known 
Baltimore hone ore. The plant is located 
42 miles from Baltimore, 56 miles from 
Philadelphia and 146 miles from New 
York, both the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads running 
through it, the company owning land on 
both sides of each line. Tidewater is ac- 
cessible at the head of Chesapeake Bay 
and giving transportation by water to the 
Delaware River via the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal and thence to the Atlan- 
tic Coast to Philadelphia. 

The plans of the new company include 
the construction of a modern mill which 
is to contain a three-high plate train, four 
sheet mills and two large skelp trairs. 
The housings of the latter will have the 
well-known Y-frame, which will make it 
possible at short notice to convert the 
skelp trains into black plate mills for tin 
plate, the speed of the skelp mills being 
arranged so as to admit of this change. It 
is probable that a puddle mill will be built 
with 15 double furnaces, equipped with 
water-tube boilers and the necessary ma- 
chinery. There is in contemplation the 
construction of a steel plant to convert the 
pig-iron metal into steel suitable for plates 
and sheets. The ag capacity of the 
plant as contemplated is rated at 40,000 
tons per annum. All of the buildings will 
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be of irov, and the relations of those en- | 
gaged in the enterprise with consuming 
interests are such that the markets will be 
favorably entered. 








—————— EE 
A New Method of Drawing Sheet 
Metal. 
Some patents recently granted on a | 


method of drawing sheet metal embody | 
an entirely novel principle in this line of | 
work. The patentee is John W. Bodge | 
of Chicago, Ill., and an assignment of the 
patent has been made to Oliver W. Nor- 
ton and Edwin W. Norton. In the speci- 
fication the patentee recites that great dif- | 
ficulties have been encountered in drawing | 
tin plate or other metal into deep cylin- 
drical or cup-shaped articles. This work 
is ordinarily done by drawing the sheet 
metal in one direction entirely, using sev- 
eral sets of dies, each successively smaller 
than the preceding set. The trouble with 
this method, however, as the inventor 
points out, is the liability to stretch and 
crack or break the stock and thus produce 
defective articles. The percentage of loss 
is so great that it is necessary to select the 
softest and heaviest stock for the purpose, 
and even then failure is frequent when the 
articles have to be drawn to any extra- 
ordinary depth. Mr. Bodge has discov- 
ered that sheet metal may be drawn with- 
out danger of cracking or breaking the 
stock, provided the drawing be success- 
ively in different directions. That is, the 
plain sheet is first drawn into a shallow 
cup in one direction, then the shallow cup 
is turned inside out by drawing in the op- 
posite direction into a deeper cup of 
smaller diameter, this process being re 
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figs 1 to 6.—Successive Stages of Drawing 
a Cylinder. 


versed as often as necessary until the 
requisite diameter and depth is secured. 
The means employed for doing this work 
consist of a punch, or male die, of the re- 
quired form to fit the inside of the smaller 
tube to be produced, in connection with 
an annular die, the outside rim of which 
fits the inside tube or vessel that is to be 
drawn into the smaller tube by turning in- 
side out. The punch, operating in con- 
junction with the annular die, causes the 
stock to flow or be drawn around the an- 
nular shoulder of the annular die. In 
other words, the stock flows from the 
outer rim of the annular die to the inner 
rim, the outside of the tube fitting on the 
outside of the annular die, while the in- 
side of the tube produced fits against the 
inner wall of the anuular die. The in- 
ventor points out that the drawing opera- 
tion by this means is much facilitated, as 
the stock seems to naturally flow or curve 
around the annular corner which unites 
the outside large tube with the inside 
small tube in the process of drawing, 
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We reproduce herewith some of the 
sketches from the specification to show 
more clearly this new process of drawing 
sheet metals. In Figs. 1 to 6 inclusive a 
disk of tin plate is shown in the successive 
stages of being drawn into a cylindrical 
shaped cup. The cutting of the disk, 
shown in Fig. 1, and the drawing of it 





Fig. 7.—Sectional View of Drawing Dies. 


into the form shown in Fig. 2 are per- 
formed by the ordinary drawing and cut- 
ting dies now in use. Figs. 7 to 8 are 
sectional views of the improved drawing 
dies, the cuts illustrating them in different 
positions and of different sizes, the size 
shown in Fig. 7 being what is used to 
draw the cup shown in Fig. 2 into the 
form shown in Fig. 4, and the size shown 
in Fig. 8 being that used to draw the cup, 
Fig. 4, into that shown in Fig. 6. 

To follow the process more closely, we 
will begin with Fig. 1, which represents a 
blank of sheet metal, for example tin plate. 
Fig. 2 shows the sballow cup produced by 
the ordinary cutting and drawing dies now 
commonly in use. After this shallow cup 
is formed, it is ready for operation upon 
by the patent dies, which reverse or turn 
it inside out, and then draw it in the op. 
posite direction into a deeper vessel, Fig. 
4, which, it will be noticed, is of smaller 
diameter. The reversing drawing dies as 
shown in Fig. 7 consist of a punch or male 
die C and an annular female die B, the 
exterior diameter of the die B correspond- 
ing to the interior diameter of the shallow 
cup shown in Fig..2, which is to be re- 
versed or turned inside out, and the in- 
terior diameter of the die B corresponds 
to the exterior diameter of the smaller cup 
or vessel, Fig. 4, so that the cylindrical 
side of the larger vessel may flow or turn 
around the edge of the annular die B, and 
thus form the cylindrical wall of the 
smaller cup, Fig. 4, produced by these 
dies. The reversing dies, which operate 
to turn a vessel, previously drawn, inside 
out, and thus produce a deeper vessel of 
smaller diameter, are provided with the 
customary follower or presser ring, sup: 
ported in the usual way. The dies are 
also furnished, as shown, with the usual 
ejector or plunger. The patentee points 
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out that the dies are operated by a press 
of suitable form or construction, just the 
same as ordinary dies. The operation 
illustrated in Fig. 3, and which is 
performed by the reversing dies C and B, 
Fig. 7, may be indefinitely repeated 
by duplicate sets of dies of smaller and 
smaller diameter. In Fig. 8 is shown one 
such set of duplicate dies of smaller 
diameter which operate to reverse a cup 
shown in Fig. 4 and by turning it inside 
out draw it into a smaller cup, Fig. 6. In 
the act of drawing the larger outside tube 
or vessel into the smaller tube it will be 
seen from Figs. 3 and 5 that an annular 
curved shoulder is formed between the two 
tubes and it is at this point that the work 
is done. Owing to the pulling or drawing 
of the two tubes in opposite directions and 
owing also to the curved annular shoulder 
uniting them the patentee claims that the 
operation is peculiarly easy and natural, 
requiring a small amount of force and tend- 
ing rather to compact the metal and close 
its pores than to crack or injure it. In 
curving or drawing the larger tube into the 
smaller one this shoulder between the two 
tubes, itis pointed out, seems to act in the 
nature of a leverage and thus facilitates 
the drawing operation. In the act of draw- 
ing a larger tube into a smaller one the out- 
side edge of the annular drawing tool or 
die B, Fig. 7, serves to support the stock of 
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Fig. 8.—Sectional View of Drawing Dies. 


the larger tube which fits upon it and keeps 
it smooth and causes it to flow or draw in 
proper lines. The annular shoulder of the 
die B, itis pointed out, should be made 
rounded, to facilitate the turning of the 
stock. A rounded shoulder also serves to 
support the stock in the act of changing 
from the larger into the smaller tube. 





Trade Publications. 


THE TRETHEWEY Mra. Company of Pitts- 
burgh have just issued a pamphlet describing 
their solid steel shear knives and giving a long 
list of testimonials from users of their knives. 
We make the following quotation: ‘* The use 
of solid steel shear knives was begun about 
the year 1883. Their appearance in the mar- 
ket, ata pore then but a little above the price 
cbarged for knives made of iron and steel, by 
welding a small strip of steel on a back or iron, 
or the laid knife, as itis usually called, soon 
caused a marked decline in the price of the laid 
knives. But the solid steel knives needed only 
a trial to convince almost any user that the 


line of economy was in their use, as the laid 
knives have not been, nor can they be, reduced 
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in price sufficient to place them anywhere 
near their real value as compared with solid 
steel knives. The durability of the knife 
made of solid steel is simply wenderful. We 
have in our works a long knife, taken at 
random from alot in use in one of our best 
known sbeet iron mills, that measured, when 
new, 414 inches wide by 1 inch thick, When 
we obtained it the measurements were 34 
inches wide by 5-16 inch thick, and still 
in use doing regular shearing. We might 
get any number of such cases among the users 
of our solid steel shear knives. In the use of a 
knife made of iron and steel, the cutting edge 
is soon brought, by the wear and grinding, to 
the place the weld begins, cr in other words, to 
the stock effected by the welding process. 
Such knives usually have about *%< inch of 
steel suitable for wear.” By the foregoing it 
will be seen that a solid steel knife with one 
cutting edge has at least twice the durability of 
the knife made of iron and steel. A solid steel 
knife with two cutting edges has four times 
the durability. 

THE New YorK AIR BRAKE COMPANY of 
115 Broadway, have just issued a very hand- 
some catalogue, fully describing and illustrat- 
ing their automatic compress air brakes. The 
important features of this system are the air 
pump, engineer's valve, triple valve and gov- 
ernor. The apparatus of this company is in- 
terchangeable with the Westinghouse brake 
in every particular, and an engine equipped 
with either can handle trains equipped with 
the other or with both indiscriminately with 
equal facility. 


oe -_—- 


THE WEEK. 





Chautauqua County, New York, shipped 
this year 25,000 tons of grapes. 


The eastward shipments of freight from 
Chicago are expected to reach 100,000 
tons a week before the end of the year. 
Wéstern railroads complain that already 
they are compelled to furnish rolling stock 
for the transportation of grain clear to the 
seaboard. 


The Austrian Government has formally 
announced a repeal of the prohibition on 
American pork, following the example of 
France, Germany, Italy and Denmark. 


Philadelphia has arranged with railroads 
to permit a ‘‘stop-off” in that city for 
Western passengers bound to New York. 
In this way some trade may be inter- 
cepted. 


Word goes out at Washington to ‘‘ Keep 
down the estimates.” It is believed, how- 
ever, that they will somewhat exceed those 
of last year. 


A calamitous earthquake occurred in 
Japan October 28, the most violent ex- 
perienced there in nearly 40 years, over 
7000 people and several large cotton and 
spinning mills having been destroyed; 40,- 
000 houses fell in ruins ; Government aid 
to the extent of $1,250,000 has been ex- 
pended and liberal contributions are mak- 
ing in Japan. 


The Cuban customs receipts fell off 
$312,000 in October compared with last 
year, but less than was expected, as a re- 
sult of the American tariff. 


Six ocean steamship lines to foreign 
ports have been recently established in 
Philadelphia, doubling the steamship fa- 
cilities of the port, compared with a year 
ago. TLis increase is largely due to the 
development of the Reading Railroad’s 
facilities as a great trunk line. 


The gross revenue of the United States 
Post Office Department for the year end- 
ing June 30 was $65,931,785, and the total 
expenditures and liabilities amounted to 

72,069,114, leaving a deficiency of more 
than $6,000,000. The revenue showed an 
increase of more than 8 per cent. over that 
of the preceding year, and the estimated 
deficiency for the present fiscal year is less 
than $4,000,000. 


The Nicaraguan minister to this coun- 
try. who is now in New York, predicts 








that the canal will be finished within six 
years. He has not had confidence in the 
scheme until quite recently. 


Famine in Mexico has caused many 
deaths from starvation. 


The Philadelphia Record correctly says; 
‘*The Atlantic cable alone would entitle 
its constructor to live in history as the true 
Cyrus the Great.” 


The Ottawa Government, in purifying 
the civil service, suspended the mechani 
cal superintendent of public works and 
several others holding high official po- 
sitions. 


Minnesota millers propose to send a 
cargo of flour to Russia—coals to New- 
castle, as it were. 


Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, proposes an unlimited issue of 
£1 notes by the Bank of England, secured 
by consols and redeemable in gold or sil- 
ver. He would also favor an international 
silver conference. Silver advocates are 
elated in consequence, 


The Brazil Mail Steamship Line fails to 
share in the awards under the Postal Sub- 
sidy bill, owing to the fact that the Post- 
master-General demanded of this company 
a schedule that it was impossible to carry 
out without sustaining a loss. A schedule 
was submitted, however, that the Brazil 
company could carry out, which was pro- 
nounced irregular by the Postmaster- 
General. The Marine Journal says: ‘It 
is to be regretted that the Post Office 
Department should consider it necessary 
to rule out an American line that had 
done so much to work up a trade between 
this port and South Americaas the United 
States and Brazil Company.” 


An extensive guaho trade with Yucatan 
is promised. 


The Mexican coffee crop is a failure, 
owing to storms during the season of blos- 
soming. 


The China tea crop is overshadowed by 
the increasing product of India and Cey- 
lon. 


The rails of the entire elevated structure 
in this city are being replaced by 90-pound 
steel rails, in the interest of durability and 
economy. 


The government of Honduras, to attract 
Americans and to develop the resources of 
the country, have granted several impor- 
tant concessions—in one case a grant of 
1,000,000 acres of land—on condition that 
certain works of public benefit should be 
made, such as opening roads. Thus far 
the companies are taking possesion, but 
have done little work. Non-compliance 
involves forfeiture. 


There are 30,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in the Canadian Northwest. The scarcity 
of laborers made a late harvest. 


Reciprocity between the United States 
and the Republic of Costa Rica is delayed 
by negotiations with British bondholders, 
to whom the customs duties are pledged. 


The Secretary of Agriculture estimates 
the increased value of all cereals over those 
of last year at $500,000,000. 


London now has a World’s Shipping 
Exchange 


As shown by the report of the officials 
of Mexico, its trade with the United 
States last year was fully $45,000,000, 
while it had only $18,000,000 trade with 
other countries. 


Three recent robberies of express cars 
by exploding dynamite have thoroughly 
aroused the Pacific, American and Adams 
companies, who say their cars must go out 
from Chicago, Omaba and St. Louis ar- 
mored like cruisers, 
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A monument to Eli Whitney will be un- 
veiled at Augusta in 1892. Next year will 
be the centennial of the invention and 
operation of the cotton gin in Augusta, 
Ga., and an interpational cotton exposition 
will be held there to commemorate the in- 
vention. 








Wheat growers in the State of Washing- 
ton find it cheaper to send their crop 
around Cape Horn than via Chicago, and 
as a result the farmers of Washington, who 
are raising wheat on land which cost $25 
per acre, and yields 35 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, dre getting more for their product 
than are the farmers of Minnesota, whose 
land is worth ten times as much. The 
State has a surplus of 20,000,000 bushels. 


The Postmaster-General has received a 
proposition te connect the New York and 
Brooklyn offices with pneumatic tubes at a 
cost not above $150,000. 


The transmission of power from Niagara 
Falls to Chicago by electricity bas been 
proposed in connection with the World’s 
Fair. The scheme is suggested by H. W. 
Leonard. The distance between Niagara 
Falls and Chicago is about 475 miles, or 
more than four times the distance between 
Lauffen and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Mr. 
Leonard proposes to use a potential of 
80,000 volts at the generating end of the 
line. Assuming the difference of poten- 
tial to be the working pressure adopted, 
and allowing 40 per cent. loss of power in 
the conductor, the cost of the generating 
and transformer plant at the Falls, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leonard, would be $50 per 
horse-power, delivered in Chicago; the 
cost of the conductor would be $120 per 
horse-power, delivered in Chicago, and 
the cost of the motors and converters at 
the receiving end would be about $35 per 
horse-power, delivered in Chicago. 


President Van Horne of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad is quoted in a Quebec 
dispatch as authority for the statement 
that a steamship line between Quebec and 
Liverpool will be in operation before the 
opening of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
and that the Dominion subsidies will be 
increased to $1,000,000 per annum. Ten- 
ders are received at Ottawa until Janu- 
ary 11. 


The following are the exports and im- 
ports of iron by Germany far the first nine 
months of this year and two previous 
years, in tons: 


Imports. Exports. 
deat wictoraiesna ede 228,431 864,620 
PINs ess seekcanstna nest 402,833 666,677 
OE eid usesewn Reh seees 250,736 713,099 


Frenchmen intend to connect the Medi- 
terranean with the Soudan by running 
railways southward from Algeria, expect- 
ing to develop an enormous African trade. 
Over 500 miles have already been com- 
pleted. Several hundred artesian wells 
have converted portions of the desert into 
oases, beariug dates and other fruit valued 
at $500,000 per annum. 


Although the United States produced in 
1890-91 more than twice as much cotton 
as the combined crops of India, Egypt, 
Brazil, Peru, Turkey and the West Indies, 
they nevertheless imported more Egyptian 
and Peruvian cotton than during any 
previous season. Egyptian cotton has a 
long, strong silky fiber, adapted to special 
manufactures. The Peruvian cotton is of 
the tree variety, similar to that from Brazil, 
and is called vegetable wool. 


Dominion farm products under the op- 
eration of the existing tariff are going to 
England in a much larger proportion t 
formerly, but the profits are much less 
than when a market was found in the 
United States. ; 


The Poughkeepsie Bridge is likely to 
become the joint property of the three rail- 
roads most directly interested. 
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The Rise of American Shipping. 





There are some hopeful signs in the 
outlook for the future of the American 
shipping marine, although scarcely a week 
has passed since the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, at the instance of one of our 
oldest shipping merchants, adopted a reso- 
lution lamenting the almost entire disap- 
pearance of the American flag from the 
ocean and suggesting measures of relief. 
The struggle against adverse influences 
has been severe and protracted. While 
Americans were engaged in internecine 
war England equipped her shipyards with 
mechanical appliances for building iron 
ships, including ponderous machinery, the 
production of the best engineering skill, 
and presently, in a more literal sense than 
ever before was known, she became ‘‘ Em- 
press of the Seas” and lost no time in 
asserting her supremacy. In a single 
heroic effort to save the American flag the 
New York shipowner, E. K. Collins, after 
selling out his ‘‘ Dramatic Line” of Liver- 
pool packets, soon put afloat four splendid 
3000 ton wooden steamers, all built in this 
city—the Arctic, Pacific, Adriatic and 
Baitic—which gained a brief triumph 
over their rivals of the Cunard Line by 
reducing the time across the Atlantic to 
less than ten days; but the whole enter- 
prise ended in disaster, and the iron ships 
of Great Britain, constantly progressing 
in the art of steam navigation, have since 
held undisputed sway. At last a brighter 
day is dawning. It is a fact of which 
Americans have been slow to boast that 
some of the fastest and most elegant of the 
‘‘ greyhounds of the Atlantic ” are essen- 
tially American so far as concerns the cap- 
jtal invested in their construction, but, 
being foreign bottoms, our navigation laws 
are a bar to their flying the American flag. 
The Red Star Line to Liverpool and Ant_ 
werp, which has been doing excellent 
service, and the Inman Line, to which the 
renowned City of Paris belongs, are largely 
under American control. Both of these 
lines, as well as the American Line, whose 
ships were built on the Delaware, will, on 
January 1, be under the general agency of 
the International Navigation Company of 
Pennsylvania. Again, the success attend- 
ing the operation of the North Atlantic 
Trident Line between Philadelphia and 


London has led the Reading Railroad | T 


Company to arrange for the establishment 
of a new line of steamers to Liverpool. 
Six fine vessels have been secured and will 
begin making regular trips about Janu- 
ary 1. 


A substantial beginning has been made 
in the development of American enterprise, 


the resources of this country. 





and this despite the tremendous odds in 


favor of foreign shipping which all rivals en- | Cruiser No. 13..... 


counter in the subsidy system of the British 
Government. How formidable this system is 
appears from the recent statement made in 
the House of Commons, which is fully veri- 
fied, that England pays $1,875,000 more 
for its ocean mail service than is received 
for postage, and that $1,200,000 of this is 
paid on account of the Indian steamship 
service alone. The arrangement is peculiar, 
as concerns the Inman Line steamships, 
in so far as American shareholders are en 
abled to participate in the benefits of the 
British subsidy, but as a public enterprise 
the hybrid system of ownership cannot be 
regarded as better than a temporary ex- 
pedient, a sort of makeshift, falling far 


short of American requirements, the sev- 


eral ships employed being liable on short 
notice to serve as auxiliary cruisers or 
transport ships in the British navy, at the 
demand of the Government. Meanwhile, 
however, American yards are being 
equipped with enormous shipbuilding 
machinery and improved tools of great 
size and power, adequate to any probable 
emergency. One result is seen in the sy- 
perb battleship New York, just launched 


on the Delaware River, built up from the 


keel within a very brief period. Thus, 
incidentally to the creation of the new 
navy, @ permanent shipbuilding plant is 
being established, equally adapted to the 
wants of the merchant marine. And thus 
the way is preparing for the rise of an 
industry that shall be commensurate with 
The new 
Postal Subsidy act works to the same end. 
Our Achievements in Naval 
Construction. 





No one can help experiencing a gratify- 
ing sense of pride when reading the 
reports of the Secretary of the Navy, of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
and of the Armor Board. The progress 
which has been made in preparing 
for the manufacture of material for and 
in building and equipping our new navy 
has been indeed truly wonderful. While 
it will be frankly acknowledged that we 


have availed ourselves at the outstart of 


all the experience accumulated abroad, 
the imitation period, if it may be so 
called, has been exceedingly brief. We 
have now become leaders where a few 
years since we were forced to be content 
with following in the path trodden by 
others. What has been accomplished in 
armor by private firms is completely set 
forth by the abstracts which we print else- 
where. The requirements for the vessels 
now building are as follows: 


Tons. 

ieee ae eee aeiuena sd 1143.78 
ES 1 jcc vaceuceaevercnue cred teavxed 77.31 
IID, oon 55s ee scews ices enee+ sets 654.50 
PT Dis oi aga hein t ten bh anne nae’ 1012.55 

IND, cacvetcccanss «hs scsnececneed | rn 
i.) 2. ctettaked chen eses wlemetan lee 1092.29 
Monadnock........ sa parte ay Pada sa acan 654.50 
Harbor Defense Ram No.1.............. 773.31 
MOE ccéeecede scans ‘aed 601.88 
NR ag ig naligd's dheddacceanasuad 2694.48 
ian. scakndneeaedeocnes et 2694.48 
EL cs ccgneeduawadk Wausccgcdaad seed 2694.48 
MO edits. ddasdedeundeddaahatte 213.47 
Cs cbr 4000 e deine ind deosanqatwnd 60.25 
I ncs . Sv. 280 See teencessvendspecet 60.25 
GE PE Giiccddes ssckucruews is 21.60 
CUE NOs Bio ccic. cccicce. ccceuss: se pad 21.60 
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RIED i ccdevasneddectae asses : 20.71 
SEE Sir ddies ccgetiahsadaucs ened 119.70 
pabweNGW riacpoaceacwes 119.70 
CMTE sac deaedechéddddddauuccen 19.00 
IE BONG ME Sse nce ldavaceaeddéadax 19.00 
nds dadukennenecdceteaed sa (cee 15,945.85 


For the Puritan, Terror, Amphitrite, 
Monadnock, Maine and Texas, the Bethle- 
hem Iron Company have the contracts to 
the extent of 5310 tons. Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. have orders for 5900 tons to 
be divided between those vessels first re- 
quiring armor which are not included in 
the other contract. This leaves 4735 tons 
still to be placed. 

In the supply of heavy ordnance and of 
quick-firing guns for secondary batteries 
rapid advance has been made. Beautiful 
material has been furnished by the 
private concerns, and admirable work- 
manship has been put into heavy guns by 
the Government shops and into rapid-fire 
guns by private works. 

There are now completed 155 guns, of 
which 117 are 6-inch, 19 are 8-inch, 8 are 
10-inch and 1 is 12-inch. The total num- 
ber of guns required to arm the vessels 
provided for by law is 347, and 246 sets 
of forgings have been delivered. Of rapid- 
fire guns 120 Hotchkiss are completed and 
75 more have been ordered. A like 
quantity has been called for from the 
Driggs Ordnance Company, and the Gat- 
ling is soon to be tried. 

The Monroe smokeless powder has 
proved an admirable product. Through 
the efforts of the Carpenter Steel Company 
the navy, which did not a year ago havea 
single projectile which could pierce modern 
armor, has now an American source of sup- 
ply. Forged steel shells have been con- 
tracted for with the United States Pro- 
jectile Company of Brooklyn, who use the 
Simonds process of rolling, and with the , 
American Projectile Company of Boston, 
who make electrically welded projectiles. 
In May last an order was given to the E. 
W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn for 100 
18-inch Whitehead torpedoes, of which 
the first is to be ready for trial in a few 
days. 

It is evident, therefore, that rapid prog- 
ress is being made and that private enter- 
prise is very actively participating in the 
good work. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that thus far only the nucleus of 
a great navy, worthy of the country, has 
been formed. Last year Congress author- 
ized the construction of only one cruiser, 
No. 13, a sister ship of the well-known 
Pirate. The Secretary of the Navy urges 
that authority be given to build two new 
vessels of the Indiana type, which are 
characterized as shallow draft, for coast 
defense, and have been aptly termed 
coast-line battle ships. The Department 
also recommend the building of another 
large armored cruiser, similar in general de- 
sign to the New York, and of a number of 
torpedo cruisers. A vessel of this type 
was authorized on June 30, 1890, but there 
were no bids on it, since the appropriation 
of $350,000 was too small. An appro- 
priation of $512,000 is asked for, which 
would admit of building a vessel with 
engines of 6000 horse-power capable of 
making 23 knots without difficulty. The 
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construction of a 17-knot vessel is recom- 
mended also, specially adapted for river 
service, of 1200 tons displacement. Fin- 
ally, attention is called to the necessity of 
building a number of torpedo boats, of 
which some could be constructed in in- 
terior cities, as is the one now building at 
Dubuque, Iowa 

It is certainly to be earnestly hoped that 
the next Congress will deal fairly with the 
new navy, and that the modest require- 
ments of the Secretary will be met in a 
liberal spirit. We are convinced that the 
country at large is at last being aroused to 
the necessity of our possessing a represent- 
ative fleet for defense, and that public 
support will be given to those who become 
the advocates of such a policy. Our ship- 
builders, our machine shops and our steel 
works will be found equal to any emer- 
gency. The past few years have shown that 
they can and will do work of which every 
American can be justly proud. 





Progress of Magnetic Concentration. 





An estimate has been made recently by 
the leading authority in the Eastern mag- 
netic iron-ore trade that soon there will be 
in operation, in New York and New 
Jersey, concentrating plants which will 
handle daily close up to 3000 tons of crude 
ore per day. This figure was reached 
after liberally discounting the claims of 
those interested in the different plants. 
In the Lake Champlain and Adirondack 
district there are the works at the Benson, 
the Port Henry and the Chateaugay plants. 
Near Brewsters the Tilly Foster is treat- 
ing low-grade rock. The Croton magnetic 
mines have been running a plant of mod- 
erate capacity on dump rock successfully 
for some time, and are now getting mat- 
ters into shape to go into mining on an ex- 
tensive scale and putting up a very large 
mill. At Croton Falls W. P. Shinn and 
his associates are building a magnetic con- 
centrating plant. In New Jersey, Edison 
seems to be still experimenting on a huge 
scale. Little is known as to the success 
attending his efforts to obtain with com- 
mercial results a high-grade concentrate 
from an exceptionally lean ore and very 
unfavorable mineralization. The small 
Weldon plant is doing well, and works 
are also running at Rockaway, using 
the Buchanan separator. While data 
are not available to warrant the asser- 
tion that all these undertakings will do 
well, from a commercial point of view, 
there is no doubt whatever that under fa- 
vorable conditions high-grade concen- 
trates are being and will be put on the 
market at a good profit. Indeed, it is 
pretty certain that concentrates are bound 
to play a very important part in shaping 
the future of the Eastern pig-iron indus- 
try. The quantities available and the 
prices at which they can be marketed will 
insure to the furnaces in the old districts 
rich raw material, the use of which will 
confer important advantages. 

The managers of some of the greatest 
plants in the East are practically unan- 
imous in conceding that they can handle 
concentrates to the extent of 50 per cent. 


in their mixtures. Some furnacemen go a 
good deal further and state that they find 
it advantageous to go as high as 80 per 
cent., and that they secure a lowering in 
fuel consumption and greater regularity in 
furnace working. Substantially the situa- 
tion is this: Magnetic concentrates occupy 
a position midway between lump magne- 
tite and ordinary hematite in reducibility. 
They place it within the power of the 
Eastern furnace manager to work mixtures 
very considerably richer and more readily 
reduced; in other words, they lower his 
general expenses and increase his capacity. 

One who has closely studied the ore ques- 
tion, so far as it affects the Eastern iron 
trade, predicts that the rich New York 
and New Jersey concentrates will crowd 
out the Lake ores, which for some years 
past have gained increasing hold in the 
Lehigh and Scbuylkill Valleys, and have 
been so largely used in Hudson River 
furnaces. 


The Chinese Rebellion. 





The vast empire of China is apparently 
in the throes of revolution, the object be- 
ing the overthrow of the present dynasty, 
which has been in power something like 
200 years. The hostility to foreigners, 
particularly to one of the most active re- 
ligious sects, is only an incident subordi- 
nate to the object mainly in view. The 
latest accounts represent that the move- 
ment has already acquired large propor- 
tions, a well-organized force in the North 
having defeated the Imperial forces sent 
against them to stay their progress. Pekin 
itself was threatened with assault. Should 
reverses overtake the Gavernment troops 
the position of both Pekin and Tien-Tsin 
will be critical. It is well to understand 
at this, the incipient stage in a formidable 
conspiracy affecting 400,000,000 of people, 
or perhaps one-quarter of the inhabitants 
of the globe, that the violent outbreak, of 
which we have only meager advices up to 
the present time, is regarded by the oldest 
American residents in China as nothing 
less than a reproduction of the old Tai- 
Ping rebellion, which, something like 20 
years ago, was attended with frightful 
slaughter, many cities being laid in ashes, 
and which ended only with the capture 
and loot of Nanking, when General Gor- 
don—whose fate is associated with the 
memorable fall of Khartoom—acted a con- 
spicuous part in co-operation with the 
Imperial forces. The exploits of the 
American generals, Ward and Burgevene, 
who enlisted in the Chinese service, the 
former receiving high honors, will also be 
remembered, . 

It is a well-known fact that the agency | 
through whom the rebels have propagated 
their tenets is the Kolao Hui Society, 
which was primarily a benevolent military 
organization, but now has for its pro- 
gramme the expulsion of the Manchus or 
Tartars, who constitute a comparatively 
small proportion of the population of | 
China, The latter, however, by virtue of 
their military prowess and hardihood, 
have been enabled to rank as the govern- 
ing class. The password now is: ‘‘ China 
for the Chinese” and ‘‘ Down with the 
Tartars.". The Pekin authorities seem to 


have been either strangely apathetic or 
pitiably impotent in dealing with the 
insurrection at its first formidable out- 
break. At all points, even among the 
high mandarins and other Government 
officials, the spirit of disaffection is 
widely diffused, crippling every en- 
deavor. The Government would fain 
conceal the gravity of the situation and, if 
possible, conciliate foreign representatives 
who have threatened the ports by profuse 
assurances of good intentions and by the 
payment of indemnities so far as may be in 
their power. 

Up to the present time foreign commerce 
has not been seriously affected, but the 
signs are ominous of disturbance, and the 
endeavors of the Government at Pekin to 
extricate itself from the difficulties that 
environ it will be watched with much 
anxiety. Americans residing in the em- 
pire number only about 1000, among them 
thirty-two commercial firms, but the inter- 
ests they represent are sufficient to kindle 
a deep solicitude respecting their welfare. 
A Shanghai letter of recent date expresses 
a belief that ‘‘the Tartar dynasty is ap- 
parently doomed,” and predicts that so 
great is the enmity to foreigners, nothing 
but the intervention of a strong arm can 
arrest the danger that impends, 

A cable dispatch says that M. Lemaire, 
the French Minister to China, is renewing 
his demands upon the Pekin Government 
for the granting of commercial contracts 
for the supply of railway material. He 
intimates that the relations between France 
and China cannot go on smoothly unless 
his demands are conceded. According to 
other advices England is no less solicitous 
respecting the interests of her subjects, 
and finds a cogent argument in the sug- 
gestion that England and China, united 
in friendly co-operation, would form an 
effective barrier against Russian aggres- 
sion, As regards the United States, it 
would be wide of the mark to assume 
that a dynastic change, necessarily at- 
tended by the displacement of Li Hung 
Chang, the most progressive and enlight. 
enei of Chinese statesmen and diploma- 
tists, would prove conducive to the com- 
mercial interests of this country, or to the 
advance of civilization, The chief mis- 
fortune is that any event should have 
caused alienation between the two govern- 
ments, thereby impairing the command- 
ing influence in Chinese affairs that it 
might have been our privilege to exert at 
a critical period. 


cn 


Tin-Plate Statistics, 





In order to give due effect to the para. 
graph to the tariff act providing for the 
free entry of tin plates and terne plates 
under certain conditions on and after 
October 1, 1897, Acting Secretary Spauld- 
ing has issued a circular to all manu- 
facturers of tin and terne plates in the 
United States, in which he says: ‘‘It is 
important to secure correct statistics of the 
manufacture of tin plates and terne plates 
in the United States, and also of the 
amount and weight of sheet iron or sheet 
steel manufactured in the United States 
and applied or wrought in the manufacture 
of acticles or wares tinned or terne plated 
in the United States, with weight allowance 
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as sold to manufacturers or others. Special 
Agent Ira Ayer of this Depsrtment has 
been assigned to the duty of obtaining 
and formulating these statistics. A suit- 
able book, to be known as the ‘ Daily 
Record of Production,’ will be prepared 
by the Department and furnished to the 
manufacturers, who are requested to enter 
therein their daily production of tin and 
terne plates of the several classes indicated 
therein. Stamping companies or others 


engaged in the manufacture of articles or | 


ware from sheet iron or sheet steel pro- 
duced in the United States to be after 
ward tinned or terne plated should keep a 


correct account of such iron or steel so| 


manufactured, with weight allowance, as 
sold to them. From the above records 
a sworn statement of production should 
be rendered by each manufacturer at the 
end of each quarter, or made out on the 
forms that will be furnished for the pur- 
pose. The sworn statements above de- 
scribed should be transmitted to Ira Ayer, 
special agent, New York.” 


 — —— — — 


Virginia’s Ore Supply. 





E. C. Pechin, who is well known to the 
readers of The Iron Age, has contributed 
the following article to the Jron Belt: 

It is an open secret that a great deal of 
talk has been going the rounds to the effect 
that the various new furnaces built during 
the last two years, or now approaching 
completion, had found, and would find, 
difficulty in getting ore supplies for them 
to ‘* blow in” and run continuously. That 
there has been cause for such a rumor is 
beyond question. 

The writer has emphatically stated 
elsewhere that it was one thing to build a 
furnace and an entirely different thing to 
open in a hurry mines to keep it gomg. 
There has been in the near past an abnor- 
mal activity in furnace building, which 
with the collapse of ‘‘boom towns” has 
happily ceased. Instead of opening the 
mines first and building the furnaces after- 
ward, the ‘‘cart has been put before the 
horse,” with the usual result. 

It has been thought advisable to put 
before the reading public the exact situa- 
tion, and then each one can form a judg- 
ment for himself. 

There are 11 completed coke furnaces 
on the line of the Norfolk and Western, 
viz.: Bristol, Max Meadows, Pulaski, 
Ivanhoe, Graham, Salem, Roanoke, two 
Crozer, Buena Vista and Shenandoah. 
The Dora, at Pulaski, and Radford Crane, 
at Radford, are nearing completion. The 
two old furnaces at Lynchburg are pur 
posely left out; at best they have run fit- 
fully, and there is no near prospect of 
their resumption. 

Six furnaces, Bristol, Pulaski, Salem, 
No. 2 Crozer, Ivanhoe and Buena Vista, 
are in blast; No. 1 Crozer, just out for re- 
pairs. Roanoke, Max Meadows and Gra- 
ham have been stocking up, and each, at 
this writing, has from 10,000 to 20,000 
tons in stock. Roanoke is expected to 
blow in shortly. (This furnace has blown 
in since this article was written). Graham 
a Max Meadows probably after the holi- 

ays. 

Now each of the 13 above-named fur- 
naces are thoroughly modern, well equipped 
and capable of a large output. It is safe 
to give each an average yearly output of 
30,000 tons, or, with all in blast, a yearly 
production of 390,000 tons. 

The average yield of the ore mixture in 
this district has been about 42 to 44 per 
cent., but for safety call it 40 per cent. 
Each will, upon this basis, require 75,000 
tons of ore a year, or a total of 975,000 
tons a year, or 81,000 tons a month. Can 
existing mines furnish this ? 

_ The following is a carefully prepared 
list of the various mines in the district, 





their location and their present proved| will undoubtedly be built early in the 


capacity. It will be best to group the 
mines under the three headings of moun- 
tain, limestone and gossan ores. All 
are brown hydrated ores. It will be 
necessary to treat the supply for Graham 
Furnace by itself further along: 


Mountain Ores. 


ag 
=+ 
: Co | Ow 
Name of mine. Locality. ; &® 
+ © 
62 
= 
l. Henson. . Near Max Meadows..} 1,500 
Be SEO, 4. iene 7 Miles E. Meadows..| 1,200 
3. Crawford Reed Island Branch 2,500 
4. Prim... Reed Island branch. S00 
5. Tipton Reed Island branch 1,800 
6. Hammer Foster Falls ..) 2,000 
i. Gregory TONG, sasnadces 500 
8. Bott..... Near Salem. ; | 1,200 
9. Rorer... ... ....|/Roanoke.... - | 4,000 
10. Lynchburg ... .. Biue Ridge Springs..| 4,000 
11. Upland...... Blue Ridge springs. .} 4,400 
12. Murray : Near Cloverdale......' 1,500 
13. Troutville.. Near Troutville. . 1,000 
14. Buena Vista. Buena Vista -| 1,500 
15. Black Kock ..|Near Basic City .-| 200 
16. Shenandoah ..... |Shenandoah ; 3,000 


ia bes: vinwabitntd acon, iatadeeten a 
| 








Limestone Ores. 





17. Rich Hill.........|Near Allisonia........| 3,500 
18. Barren Springs .| Barren Springs .-| 2,300 
19. Crockett......... Carter's Ferry .. .../ 1,000 
20. Carters ..... \Carter’s Ferry........| 2,000 
21. Bertha ....|Bertha Mines.........| 1,000 
22. Foster Falls .....|Foster Falis 1,000 
23. Hematite.... Foster Falls 1,000 
Be. ROMMMIIG son oe csc Ivanhoe... .. sai 2,000 
25. Reed Island...... Boom Furnace ......| 1,500 
26. Patterson........|High Rock... .| 1,500 

NR 5 - nivsmbedlee gteckacicedtarcaes 16,800 


Gossan Ores. 


| 
27. Betty Baker... .|Carroll County....... 5,000 
et GOs: onbasa Carroll County.......} 6,000 
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At first blush these totals of 59,500 tons 
indicate a decided shortage, but there are 
some modifying features. 

The Crozer furnaces have in stock 40,- 
000 tons; Pulaski, 35,000; Roanoke, about 
9000; Graham, 20,000; Salem, 15,000; 
Max Meadows, 12,000; a total, say, of 131,- 
000 tons, and three of these furnaces not 
in blast; hence, for a short time stocks will 
increase. 

Bristol is as yet drawing no supplies 
from the Virginia brown ore field, save 
gossan. She is running on brown ores 
from Embreeville, Tenn., magnetic from 
Cranberry, N. C. and gossan from Carroll 
County. 

Both Pulaski and Crozer use a certain 
percentage of Cranberry, and Buena Vista 
is getting the Oriskany brown ores from 
Craig Creek and Rich Patch, Alleghany 
County. 

Graham requires special attention. This 
furnace is at Graham, 8 miles from 
Pocahontas and‘*67 miles from Radford. 
The present stock of 20,000 tons is com- 
posed of Rorer, Clark, Summit and gos- 
san, but she expects in the near future to 
draw her brown ores from the locality and 
the red fossil ores from near Big Stone 
Gap via the Clinch Valley extension. 

The furnace company control the min- 
eral rights on a large acreage near Tip-Top 
Station, 10 miles from Graham. Extensive 
developments show apparently large quan- 
tities of excellent brown ores lying in and 
on the limestones, forming the valley at 
the base of East River Mountain, through 
which the Bluestone River flows. These 
ores have not hitherto been available for 
want of a branch line connection of about 
3 miles from the railroad, but this branch 


coming year, opening up a new ore fiell 
and giving Graham large local supplies. : § 

It must be steadily borne in mind that 
the above figures of outputs ave good- 
weather figures and that with bad weather 
the monthly output will be diminished; 
hence safety requires that these figures 
must be discontinued from December,1 
until April 1. 

This apparently makes the furnace situ- 
ation more critical, and unquestionably 
indicates a shortage if all of the furnaces 
were to run, but in the writer’s estimation 
the question of a winter’s supply is prac- 
tically assured for all of the furnaces that 
can or will run, and with the incoming 
year large new sources of supply are clearly 
in sight. It has only been within the last 
year that any inducements have been of- 
fered to either land owners or outsiders to 
open mines and become shippers of ores. 
A very radical change has taken place all 
along the line. Not only is better mining 
being done at the old mines by a fuller 
opening up and the putting in of better 
machinery, but extensive preparations are 
actively being made for reaching new ter- 
ritory and opening new mines. 

The Crozer Iron Company, in addi- 
tion to largely increasing the efficiency of 
the Rich Hill Mine by working it with a 
heavy steam shovel, have opened what 
seems to be a good deposit of excellent ore 
on another part of this same estate, to 
which they have been extending their nar- 
row gauge railroad, now about finished. 
They have also connected their Murray 
Mine with the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road, near Cloverdale, and built a com- 
plete new washing plant. They have also 
become the owners of Dr. Sander’s lime- 
stone ore tract, 4 miles from Foster 
Falls, which promises to be the largest 
producing property for this class of ore in 
the whole district. 

The Bertha Zinc people are putting up a 
flume and other appurtenances which will, 
by the first of the year, double their out- 
put. 

The Wythe Lead and Zinc Company, at 
Austinsville, who have a splendid piece of 
ore territory, are = in a new washing 
plant, and wili therefore shortly become 
large shippers of ore. 

At Foster Falls pew openings are being 
made on the limestone ores, and the 
owners have decided to open their Deep 
Well lead of intermediate (neither their 
limestone nor mountain, strictly speak- 
ing) ores. The numerous test pits and 
shafts over a mile of territory promise a 
very excellent ore to be had cheaply and 
quickly. 

Arrangements are nearly completed for 
making the limestone ore property of the 
Carter heirs, near Carter’s Ferry, an early 
producer. 

At the Crockett bank, as soon as the 

ground is properly opened up to justify it, 
another complete washing plant will be 
erected with a monthly capacity of 2000 
tons. ; 
Graham & Robinson advise me that they 
will shortly increase their output, not only 
of their Foster Fall, but Carter’s Ferry and 
Reed Island mines. 

A very large and valuable ore territory, 
now totally unproductive, looks as if it 
would soon be available. This will be 
reached by what is known as the Cripple 
Creek extension of the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroad, from Ivanhoe to the Speed- 
well Furnace. Much of the heavy work 
has been done on this line, and indications 
now point to its early completion. Its 
whole length, some 14 miles, runs through 
an intermittent, but practically continu- 
ous ore territory. In this district the Dora 
Furnace Company of Pulaski own a very 
large acreage and expect to obtain their 
entire supplies from their own estate. 
There area number of undoubtedly excel- 
lent properties in the original owners’ 
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hands. The Norma estate, the property of 
the Clinch Valley Coal and Iron Company, 
promises to be a large ore producer, both 
of limestone and mountain ores. 

While a railroad to Speedwell would 
upon its completion open up an ore ter- 
ritory immediately available, the ore 
ground does not stop here, but continues 
with intermissions to and into Tennessee. 
Nor is this the only ore section to be easily 
reached if needed. At Carter’s Ferry the 
ore bearing ground divides, one band 
following up New River and carrying the 
mines above enumerated, while the other, 
some 3 miles to the westward, runs 
unbrokenly for 12 miles, the two bands 
coming together at Eagle Furnace, on the 
Cripple Creek extension. This latter band 
runs through the properties of Major 
Graham, Dr. Sanders, Widow Sanders, 
Messrs. Blair, Moore and others. 

It must not be understood that a pro- 
ductive mine can be opened on every man’s 
farm. On the contrary, there constantly 
intrude barren pieces of ground. The 
only point the writer desires to make is 
that there is a large district practically 
untouched, that with the advent of rail- 
roads and good mining will beyond any 
peradventure give abundant supplies of 
ore for many years to come, not only for 
existing furnaces, but for others to be 
erected at proper localities when mines 
actually opened up and producing justify 
them. 

Back of Christiansburg, 33 miles from 
Roanoke, parties interested in the Roanoke 
Iron Company have secured a tract of !and 
that from the developments made seems to 
oe large amounts of high-grade red 

ematite ore. 

The Consolidated Mining Company dur- 
ing the last six months have made new 
openings on their Gale-Rorer property, 
which have rapidly become large pro- 
ducers and at the same time are steadily in- 
creasing the output from the Rorer mines 
a Further to the east the Mine 

nk, near Vesuvius Station, will have a 
branch road built to it this year, when 
Messrs. Moore & Hibbard calculate on 
daily shipments of from 100 to 200 tons of 
mountain ore. The same parties have 
lately secured a track to their Stuart-Draft 
openings, are putting in new machinery 
and think they can average 40 tons a day 
of high grade limestone ore. 

At Cornwall, just east of Buena Vista, 
an unusually good mountain ore has been 
opened, which is to be transported to the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad by an over- 
head tram. 

The Shenandoah Iron Company, owners 
of large tracts at the base of and on Mas- 
sanutton Mountain, report the finding 
there of apparently large deposits of ex- 
cellent Oriskany ores. 

At Stanley, 11 miles east of Shenandoah, 
it is proposed to establish a large mining 
operation. 

Enough has been said to show that 
there is an intense activity all through 
the region, and all indications point to 
such an early output of orts of varying 
kinds to insure beyond any question a 
regular and ample supply to every furnace 
in the field. 

In what has been said no reference has 
been made to the great Oriskany ore fields 
of Craigs and Potts creeks; but in the 
writer’s estimation it is as certain as the 
sun shines that at no distant day a rail 
connection will be made to them, thus 
giving a new source of supply to this 
section. 

The quality of the iron which has been 
and can be made by the proper admixtures 
of the above-named ores requires no elab- 
oration. Every grade of iron is possible, 
rank and mild red short, neutral, mild or 
rank cold short. For basic steel our 
brown ores are ideal. 

In the past there has been entirely too 
much dependence upon the imagination in 


talking of the untold mineral treasures of 
Virginia, and as a result large individual 
disappointments have resulted, and in cer- 
tain lines there has been premature activ- 
ity. While every hillside will not prove 
to be a mine, there are beyond question in 
the aggregate very large quantities of ores 
to be cheaply and continuously had by dil- 
igent search, proper equipment and care- 
ful business oversight, and it is equally 
beyond question that Southwest Virginia 
will certainly become the seat of a great 
iron and steel industry that will grow year 
by year and decade by decade, and which 
will bring wealth and population and pros- 
perity. 

We can say of Virginia’s great valley, as 
as has been said of her favorite son, It’s all 
right. 
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The Brown, Bonnell & Co. 
Arrangement. 





The plan which was recently approved 
by the creditors of Brown, Bonnell & Co., 
by which further litigation over the assets 
of the corporation could be obviated and 
the interests of said creditors adjusted and 
protected, is as follows: James Wester- 
man, William McCreery, C. D. Hine, 
Henry Tod and C. C. Baldwin are ap- 
pointed attorneys to do any or all of the 
following things: To subscribe such 
amounts of capital stock of the proposed 
corporation as may belong to the creditors ; 
to waive notice for creditors of the first 
meeting of the stockholders; to assign to 
the corporation or trustees the claims of 
creditors or any part; fractional part of 
$100 remaining, for the sake of conven- 
ience, may be sold at 50 per cent. in cash; 
to purchase, if expedient, any and all of 
the property of Brown, Bonnell & Co. in 
the hands of Receiver Fayette Brown. A 
majority of the attorneys shall have the 
power to perform the acts specified. The 
powers vested are irrevocable, unless re- 
voked by a writing signed by a majority 
of the creditors making this agreement. 
Details of the plan of reorganization are as 
follows: 

Organize a new company, to be called 
the Brown-Bonnell Iron Company, with a 
capital stock of $1,200,000, for the pur- 
chase and operation of the works of Brown, 
Bonnell & Co., said corporation to have a 
directory of seven members. The stock- 
holders in Cleveland of Brown, Bonnell & 
Co., who hold claims secured by mort- 
gage, to take all their said claims in stock 
of new company; amount, about $162,500. 
All other creditors who are willing to do 
so to take 60 per cent. of their claims in 
stock, and the remaining 40 per cent. to 
be paid as follows: Ten per cent. of bal- 
ance in cash on purchase of property by 
new company; 10 per cent. in note of new 
company, one year from date, with 6 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually; 25 
per cent. in note of new company, two 
years, with interest, payable semi-annually ; 
25 per cent., note, three years; 30 per 
cent., note, four years. 

The above named notes to be paid 
ratably by the company garlier if, in the 
judgment of the directors, this can be 
done without prejudice to the credit or 
business of the company, and in no event 
are any dividends to be paid to stock- 
holders until all said notes are paid. Two 
hundred thousand dollars to be paid by 
D. P. Eells, W. H. Harris, C. A. Otis, 8. 
Mather and J. Hay, payable 25 cent. 
when required for purposes named in next 
article; or if not required for these pur- 
poses, then upon the purchase of the prop- 
erty for the new company; 25 per cent. in 
four months, 25 per cent. in eight months, 
and 25 per cent. in 12 months, with inter- 
est on the deferred payments at 6 per cent. 
from date of purchase of the property, for 
which they are to receive stock in the new 
company. Creditors who prefer shall be 


paid 50 per cent. of their claims in cash in 
full, upon assignment of their claims for 
the benefit of the new company. Interest 
to be computed as in Article 8. 

All claims against Brown, Bonnell & 
Co. acquired by the new company, as 
above, to be assigned, without cancella- 
tion, to u trustee or trustees, for the bene- 
fit of the new company, without any preju- 
dice to any right of recovery which may 
attach to such claims against stockholders 
of Brown, Bonnell & Co., on their personal 
liability as such stockholders, and with- 
out prejudice to any other legal rights. 
But the stockholders of Brown, Bonnell & 
Co. who pay in the $200,000 to the com- 
pany, and those to whom they have as- 
signed their stock (including D. P. Eells, 
Paige E. Newberry, Eliza A. Witt and D. 
P. Eells, et al, trustees), to be indemnified 
and held harmless by said new company, 
in consideration of the {payment by them 
of said $200,000, and of their taking 
stock for the amount of their claims, 
which are secured by the pledge of the 
mortgage bonds of said company. The 
entire amount of the stock of Brown, Bon- 
nell & Co., the holders of which are hereby 
agreed to be indemnified against their lia- 
bilities as said stockholders, being $300, - 
000, 

Seventy-five per cent. in amount of the 
entire indebtedness of Brown, Bonnell & 
Co. to be secured as assenting to this 
proposition before it shall become binding. 
Interest on all claims from date of matur- 
ity to the maturity of the claim last matur- 
ing to be allowed, and no interest on any 
claim after that time. 

The capital stock of the new company 
to be issued not to exceed $1,000,000, ex- 
cept by a vote of the stcckholders at a 
meeting called for that purpose. 

Any creditor may take stock in the new 
company for the entire amount of his 
claim if he shall so select. 

(Signed) Sharon National Bank, Wm. 
Hamilton Harris, Dan. P. Eells, Citizens’ 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Cleveland, Charles 
A. Otis, Monongahela National Bank, 
Farmers’ Deposit and Savings Bank of Po- 
land, Girard Savings Bank, Hubbard Na- 
tional Bank, estate of Amasa Stone, 
Taylor Iron Company, the National Bank 
of Fayette County, Pa., John I. Williams, 
First National Bank of Youngstown, 
Second National Bank of Youngstown, 
Imperial Coal Company, Hartley & Mar- 
shall, Wick Bros. & Co., H. Park, L. Lane, 
Otis Iron and Steel Company, Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank of New York. 


LL — $$ 


OBITUARY. 





FREEBORN ADAMS, 


Freeborn Adams, the inventor of the 
eye for making seamless copper tubes, 

ied at his home in Somerville, Mass., on 
December 2, aged 85 years. The deceased 
early in life learned the trade of machinist 
and for a number of years was connected 
with the Corey Machine Shops at South 
Boston. In 1851 he went to Somerville 
and took charge of the American Tube 
Works, to whom he sold his patents cover- 
ing the manufacture of seamless copper 
tubes. 

GEORGE W. WHITAKER. 


George W. Whitaker of Philadelphia 
died Saturday, 5th inst. He had been ill 
only a fortnight. Death was caused by 
congestion of the lungs and fatty degen- 
eration of the heart. The deceased was in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. Mr. 
Whitaker and family in the ’60’s and °70’s 
were residents of Bethlehem and during 
his residence there Mr. Whitaker was 
president of the Saucon Iron Company. In 
his prime he was a recognized authority 
on the iron trade. He had large farm 
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lands in Maryland, and in the latter years 
of his life he gave his attention to these 
interests. He is survived by his wife and 
seven grown children. 
——— ES 


Melville on Steel Castings. 





In his annual report to the Secretary of 
the Navy, Geo. W. Melville, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, returns to 
the question of the quality of steel cast- 
ings. We quote Mr. Melville’s remarks in 
full: 

I am again obliged to report that we 
are having most discouraging experience 
with steel castings, and that the state- 
ments in former reports concerning them 
can be repeated almost without change, 
for in some cases parts designed of cast 
steel have been ‘‘built up” of forged or 
rolled steel; in others the castings have 
been reinforced with plates of rolled steel; 
and in still others the castings have been 
made abnormally heavy and reduced to 
size in the shaper or planing machine. 
The publication of these reports has evi- 
dently directed considerable attention to 
this matter, and has elicited letters to the 
technical press from representatives of sev- 
eral of the steel-casting establishments. 
Without exception they admit that there 
have been many failures and delays, but 
they endeavor to escape the charge of poor 
work for the Government by stating that 
they have done better for other parties, 
and by claiming that the designs’ for ma- 
chivery call for shapes that cannot be suc- 
cessfully cast in steel; they also imply that 
if the steel makers were allowed to modify 
designs and split one casting up into as 
many as they chose they could guarantee 
good work. One writer goes so far as to 
state that they do not claim any reduction 
of weight from the substitution of steel 
for iron, but that the parts will be so much 
stronger that there will be much less dan- 
ger of a breakdown. 

Whatever truth there may be in the 
charge that some designers ask for shapes 
that cannot be cast successfully in steel, it 
does not apply to the designs for the ma- 
chinery of our new ships; for, without 
exception, the steel makers have been met 
in friendly spirit by the Bureau, and every 
change which they have suggested within 
reason has been allowed. But there must, 
of course, be a limit to this: we do not 
design machinery for amusement nor to 
ascertain if steel makers can cast the parts, 
but to answer certain very definite pur- 
poses. If cast steel will fill the require- 
ments better than any other metal we de- 
sire to use it, but if we are to be hamp- 
ered by being limited to a few shapes, and 
having pieces which would be one easy 
casting cut up into a number, involving 
expensive machine work to fit together, 
and the uncertainty of bolted joints in the 
very place where simplicity and solidity 
are most needed, then the conclusion can- 
not be avoided that steel castings are not 
desirable for such purposes. 

It is interesting to compare the attitude 
now taken by the steel makers with that 
assumed by them some seven or eight 
years since, when the first of our new ves- 
sels were building. They claimed then 
that they could cast anything in steel that 
could be cast in iron, and the Advisory 
Board (which was then responsible for the 
general designs of the ships and machin- 
ery) was criticised for its unwillingness to 
accept these statements without question, 
acd use steel castings for all parts of ma- 
chinery. When it was found that a fair 
degree of success had been attained in steel 
castings, they were taken at their word 
and given opportunity to show their capac- 
ity, and now they claim that the shapes 
called for (which are neither intricate nor 
new) cannot be cast. It cannot be too 
plainly stated nor too strongly emphasized 

at the only reason for using cast steel 


instead of cast iron is that advantage may 
be taken of its greater strength to reduce 
weights. There can be no greater absurd- 
ity than to make steel castings of the same 
size as those of cast iron with a view to 
greater safety if the strength of the iron 
casting is ample. Steel ‘castings cost four 
or five times as much as iron ones, and it 
would be a deliberate waste of public 
money to use material in this way. The 
same is true of the plan of making pieces 
of several parts bolted together. 

The little progress made in the produc- 
tion of steel castings was proved in a 
marked degree with the engine columns of 
a certain ship. These were perfectly plain 
hollow columns, and in cast iron would 
have been the simplest kind of work; in 
cast steel every one was so imperfect that 
they could not be used. After the failure 
of these columns the steel makers claimed 
that they were of a shape impossible to 
cast in steel, but before the castings were 
found defective not one of the makers 
thought there would be the least trouble 
in making them. I am loth to believe 
that we shall be obliged to permanently 
abandon steel castings, forif the processes 
of manufacture can be improved so that 
absolute reliance can be placed on the 
product, the question of light machinery 
for war vessels is rendered much easier of 
solution. Moreover, it has always been 
found possible in other promising lines of 
work to ascertain the causes of first fail- 
ures and to remedy them, and I am in- 
clined to believe that in time this will be 
done for steel castings, since one firm have 
already successfully produced forms that 
the other makers said could not be cast, 
and their manager has stated that it is 
simply a question of time and the educa- 
tion of superintendents and workmen be- 
fore we can safely count on the production 
in cast steel’of any form now made in cast 
iron. 
ee 


The Ordnance Department 





While the work of the Navy Department 
is constantly brought before the public 
through the launching of new ships and 
the movements of our fleet, the work of 
the army in improving our defenses at- 
tracts little attention. The report of Gen. 
D. W. Flagler, Chief of Ordnance, con- 
tains some data which show what progress 
has been made lately. 

The north and central section of the gun 
factory at Watervliet has been completed; 
one of the large boring lathes is in success- 
ful operation, and the shrinkage pit will 
be completed during this month. The 
buildings are up and contracts for the ma- 
chinery have been let for the erection 
of the south wing of the gun factory. 
When the equipment of the factory is 
completed its estimated capacity will 
be 12 8-inch, 15 10-inch, 15 12-inch 
and: 3. 16-inch guns per annum. The 
Department urges the necessity for an 
appropriation for enlarging the facilities 
for the manufacture of sea-coust gun car- 
riages at the arsenal. For the armament 
of fortifications the Department has com- 
pleted two 8-inch, one 10-inch and one 12- 
inch field rifle guns. The cost of these 
guns under the latest contracts for forg- 
ings is as follows: 8-inch, $15,646; 10- 
inch, $30,592; 12inch, $47,227. The 
Department has two contracts for steel 
mortars, one for 30 which will be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year 
by the Builders’ Iron Foundry at Provi- 
dence, and one for 43 which should be 
completed by the end of 1893 by the 
South Boston Iron Works. Under con- 
tracts with the Bethlehem Iron Company, 
the Midvale Steel Company and the West 
Point Foundry Company, there will be 
delivered before the end of 1896 forgings 
fer 35 sets of 8-inch, 35 sets of 10-inch, 
and 24 sets of 12-inch. The Midvale 





Steel Company are now enlarging their 
plant to produce the forgings required for 
large caliber sea-coast guns under the con- 
tract awarded to them last July. The 
contract for 100’ guns, or 25 8-inch, 50 10- 
inch and 25 12-inch, has been awarded to 
the Bethlehem Iron Company at a cost of 
$16,526 for the 8 inch, $34,473 for the 10- 
inch and $52,365 for the 12-inch. 

The Builders’ Iron Foundry is making 
eight spring-return sea-coast carriages of 
the Raskazoff type for the 12-inch mortars, 
the first of which is soon to be finished. 
The carriage of the Canet type is at the 
Sandy Hook proving ground, as is also 
the 10-inch pneumatic disa®pearing car- 
riage. A gun lift has been completéd at 
Creusot, France, a 10-inch Gordon disap- 
pearing carriage is under manufacture at 
the Morgan Engineering Works, and one 
8-inch and one 10 inch Buffington-Crozier 
disappearing carriage are being built at the 
Southwark Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany. 

For the armament of fortifications the 
Department has placed two contracts for 
armor-piercing projectiles with the Midvale 
Steel Company, the quantities being 318 
8-inch shot, 422 10-inch shot and 5 12- 
inch shot. These, it is understood, are to 
be manufactured by the Holtzer process, 
which is to be used by the Midvale Com- 
pany. For field projectiles a contract for 
a supply of shrapnel has been placed 
with the Thomson Electric Mfg. Company 
of Lynn. 

The estimates for the coming year are 
as follows: $326,000 for the equipment of 
the Watervliet Arsenal, $#1,122.000 for 
steel forgings, $725,000 for 12-inch sea- 
coast mortars, $449,500 for carnages for 
the mortars, $1,805,000 for carriages for 
the large caliber steel guns, and $151,000 
for the equipment of the gun carriage 
plant at Watertown. 

Referring to magazine small arms, the 
report concludes: ‘‘It is important to 


_| state that up to the present time the in- 


vestigations made and knowledge gained 
by this Department have not demonstrated 
so much excellence in the magazine arms 
which have been adopted by foreign na- 
tions as was expected, and have not shown 
such perfection in any one of them as 
would warrant its adoption for our serv- 
ice. It is hoped that this country can 
produce a better arm, and until it can, or 
certainly until it has been demonstrated 
that it cannot, it would be wise to defer a 
change from the excellent single loaded 
now in service to a magazine system.” 


en 


The plant of the Chester Foundry and 
Machine Company, at Chester, Pa., was 
sold at assignee’s sale on the 8th inst. 
John B. Roach, the shipbuilder, secured 
the property for $105,000, which is $5000 
more than the mortgage against it. The 
assignment was due to a disagreement 
among the stockholders as to the selling 
of a quantity of the stock in the interest of 
a new management. The plant is well 
adapted for turning out heavy castings. 





The sixty-first meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be held 
at Baltimore, beginning on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 16. The miniag, preparation 
and utilization of phosphates will be the 
special topic of discussion. 

An explosion of gas occurred at the 
works of the Maryland Steel Company, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md., on the 7th inst., 
resulting in the death of three men and 
serious injury to four others. The furnace 
at which the explosion took place was be- 
ing blown out for repairs, and the cause of 
the accident is supposed to have been due 
tothe water pipes springing a leak. 





Work in the building trades in Phila- 
delphia is very slack. 
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ing to $75,000 against the works is now held 

The Deterioration of Cheap Locks. | M A N U FA cr U R I N G . by Chas. khart of Pittsburgh. It was de- 

cided that this mortgage will be reld in trust 
F by Geo. B. Berger of New Castle, Pa., who is 


‘ It is a wellknown fact that in the manu- 
facture of any class of goods two opposite 
tendencies are at work, one acting to 
s stimulate the production of finer and bet- 
y ’ ter articles to meet the higher class of 
trade, and the other to cheapen and lower 
the cost of the product to meet the press- 
ure of price competition. 
o The success which has attended the ef- 
" forts of at least one concern to meet the 


one of the largest creditors. Before the meet- 
ing adjourned a large number of the creditors 
signed the extension pegers, and as soon as 
matters can be arranged, A. W. Thompson, 
who was appointed receiver, and now has 
charge of the works, will be relieved, and the 
plant turned over to Mr. Witherow. It is 
understood that Mr. Witherow has several 
large contracts on hand, and he will be placed 
in position to fill these contracts at the earliest 
moment possible, The arrangements of the ex- 
tension granted Mr. Witherow are that 25 
per cent. of his indebtedness be paid annually, 
commencing on December 31, 1892, with inter- 
est at 6 per cent., payable semi annually, 
notes for the indebtedness will be given to the 
creditors by Mr. Witherow as soon as a suf- 
ficient number of creditors whose claims ag- 
gregate 85 per cent. of the indebtedness have 
signed the extension pers. All claims 
amounting to less than $200 will be paid in 
eash as soon as possible. Much satisfaction 
has been expressed by the business community 
that Mr. Witherow has been able to arrange H 
his financial difficulties satisfactorily, and 
under careful management, it is believed that 
he will not have any trouble to pay off his 
entire indebtedness within the time specified 
above. 


The Crane [ron Company of Catasauqua, 
Pa., have brought action against the Scranton 
Steel Company of Scranton, Pa., to aver the 
sum of $15,864, with interest from September 
30, 1800. The plaintiffs state that on Decem- 
ber 20, 1889, a contract was made wherein the ' 
Crane Iron Company agreed to sell the Scran- 
ton Steel Company 22,000 tons Mohican Besse- 
mer pig iron at $22 per gross ton, each month’s 
shipments to be paid for on the 25th of the fol- 
lowing month, shipment to be made at the rate 
of 600 tons a week. Up to July 1, 1890, 
16,5284¢ tons bad been shipped. Anagreement 
was then made by the parties by which the 
defendant was to pay $18 per ton, on account, 
and the balance was to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. John C. Bullitt was appointed arbitra- 
tor, and decided that the Scranton Steel Com- 

ny should pay the sum of $13,864, the 

lance due. 


In one week recently the Girard Furnace of 
the Girard Iron Company, at Girard, Ohio, 


Iron and Steel. 





















































The trouble which has existed for some 
months between the Ohio Iron Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio, and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers over the 
refusal of the firm to sign the Amalgamated 
scale has not yet been settled, and the plant 
is stillidle. It is stated that an effort will be 
made in the near future to put the mill in 
operation with non-union men. 


The National Heat and Power Company of 
Philadelphia, with branch office at No. 78 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, under the manage- 
ment of T. B. Lee, who own and control the 
Rose process for the manufacture of artificial 
gas, have well under way the erection of pro- 
ducers for the manufacture of gas by this 
yrocess at the Upper Union Mills of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh. It is 
understood that this plant is being erected as 
an experimental one, and if it proves success- 
ful will be adopted by all the other plants con- 
trolled by the Carnegie associations. ‘lhe 
National Heat and Power Company have also 
closed a contract with the Low Pressure Gas 
Company for the erection of producers at 
Homestead. Mansfield, Chartiers, McKee’s 
Rocks and Esplan Borough, all of these places 
being located in Western Pennsylvama. They 
have also foundations under way for the erec- 
tion of producers for the Braddock Light and 
Power Company, at Braddock, Pa. Negotia- 
tions are now pending with the California Glass 
Company, California, Pa., for the adoption of 
this process. T. B. Lee, who has charge of the 
Pittsburgh office of the National Heat and 
Power Company, was for a number of years 
connected with the Carnegie associations at 
Pittsburgh as chemist, but severed his connec- 
tions with that organization, and is now giv- 
ing all bis time to the above company. 


The October report of Fayette Brown, re- 
ceiver of Brown, Bonnell & Co. of Youngs- 


first condition is already known to readers 
q of the T7refoil, but the extent to which 
j the demoraligng influence of the cheapen 
b ing tendency has acted in the latter case 
% ' is not so well known. 
x As a matter of fact, there are poorer 
‘ ' locks being made to-day than ever before, 
he and the external appearance of many of 
i these worthless articles is nearly if not 
i quite as good as that of the better class of 
} locks. 
One of the consequences of this state of 
affairs is the very unsatisfactory result 
which follows when the purchase of the 
locks for a building is left to the contrac- 
tor, who naturally buys where he can get 
‘ the cheapest goocs. Past experience in 
this method is of little value, for the con- 
tinual deterioration which the pressure for 
‘ cheaper locks has caused makes it impos- 
sible for any one to be assured of getting 
even a fairly good article except by means 
of critical examination. An owner may 
point to an old house in which he has 
lived for many years and upon which he 
has never spent a doliar for lock repairs; 
but if he should try the same experiment 
again and leave the selection to his con- town, OMe» gy yd = the fae — 
tractor, he would be almost certain to have | Pupreme ~ourt, 18 as TOuOWS:  palance, ee 
trouble, because a kind of lock would be Tes tctal: @25LB73.87 + pa > Sree See 
: 716 ; 5 ,3873.57 ; payments in October, 
used which was not thought of when the | $211,924.18 ; balance, November 1, $19,449.39, 
old house was built. 


7 Howe, Brown & Co , steel manufacturers, of 
Careful architects have become fully | Pittsburgh, are contemplating the erection of 
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mS aware of this fact and have learned by ex- | six or eight more puddling furnaces at their | turned out 1324 gross tons of iron. This fur- 
= § perience that a lock of a given maker to- plant in that city. This firm have a large| nace is now in the fifth year of the present 

ae te oe ditt f he | Umber of orders on hand and are operating blast, and during that time there have been no 
 , ay is Irequently very different from the|theplant night and day. Their present equip- | repairs of any consequence made to the stack. 


same maker made, say, five years ago, and 
the constant demand for lower prices has 
forced the quality lower and lower. The 
> result of this distrust is gradually appear- 
» ing in the greater care exercised by those 

i who really want good locks. For build- 
i ings of moderate sjze, residences, stores 


ment is insufficient to keep them fully sup- 
plied with muck iron, of which they use a 
special quality. . 

The Illinois Steel Company have decided to 
dismantle their nail factory at Bay View, near 
Milwaukee, Wis. The machinery has been 
soli to the Hammond Nail Company of Ham- 
mond, Ind., and the work of shipping it to 
that place has been commenced. 


W. D. Hofius and Wm. Pigott have formed 
the firm of Hofius & Pigott, and have leased 
the two charcoal furnaces situated at Geddes, 
near Syracuse, N. Y. This furnace property 
is owned by J. J. Belden and others, and has 
been lea to Hofius & Pigott for a term of 
five years with the privilege of buying. W. 
D. Hofius has for a number of years operated 
the Graffton furnaces, at Leetonia, Ohio, hav- 
ing severed his connection with the firm of 
McKeefrey & Hofius a little over one year 
ago. Wm. Pigott has been in the employ of 
Andrews & Hitchcock, furnace operators, of 
Youngstown, Vhio, for a period of 16 years. 
The new firm proposes to give this furnace 
property a thorough overhauling, and expect 
to put both stacks in blast about Janyary 15, 
1892. They expect to use the same amount of 
black band ore that is used in the Ohio Scotch 
irons, and with a combination of Lake and 
old Sterling ore will make a good strong, soft 
foundry iron. 


The adjourned meeting of creditors of James 
P. Witberow, engineer and contractor, of Pitts- 
burgh, was held in the Monongahela House in 
that city on Wednesday, the 2d inst., at 2 p.m. 
Willis L. King of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
acted as chairman. The first business of the 
meeting was to hear the report of the commit- 
tee appointed at the previous meeting to ex- 
amine into the statement de by Mr. 
Witherow. This committee nsisted of 
Wharton McKnight, H. M. Atwood and Geo. 
B. Berger of the Raney & Berger Iron Com- 
pany of New Castle, Pa. This committee re- 

rted that the statement made by Mr. 

itherow was substantially correct, although 
some of the assets reported were slightly 
scaled down, particularly the open accounts. 
The committee recommended that the four 
years extension asked by Mr. Witherow be 
granted, and in order to protect the creditors, 
it was decided that a second mortgage on the 
large plant of Mr. Witherow at New Castle, 
Pa., be executed. A first mortgage amount- 


The Holeomb-Brown Iron Company, capi- 
talized at $350,000 have been incorporated at 
Burlington, Iowa. 


The new Duluth Furnace, at Dulutb, Minn., 
has been put in blast and is now running at 
full capacity, which is estimated at 125 tons 
a day. 

It is reported that the Etowah Iron-Com- 

ny property, situated in Bartow and Chero- 

ee counties, Georgia, has been sold to an 
English syndicate. The property includes 
17,000 acres of iron and manganese ore, and 
it is said that the purchasers will build large 
basic steel works and otherwise develop the 
property. 

An error was recently made in referring to 
the large screw made by the Carbon Iron Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh for a Jathe for Wm. Sel- 
lers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, to be 
used by the latter firm in the manufacture 
of lathes for the Ordnance Department, Wash- 
ington. The screw was 74 feet long, instead 
of 23 feet, as stated in the item in question, and 
was the thirteenth bar of this character rolled 
by the Carbon Iron Company, the shortest 
ob which was 58 feet. e screw was 68¢ 
inches square, weighed 10,800 pounds, and was 
made in one heat from a 20-inch square ingot. 


The Star and Crescent Furnace, at New 
Birmingham, Texas, was blown in for the 
first time on the 26th ult. 


The Columbia Iron Company, Columbia, 
Pa., are engaged in filling some special orders 
for bridge iron, covering seven different 
bridges in different parts of the country. 
One is for a bridge on the Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburgh, another for a 
structure in Dakota, one for the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and several in the 
South. Another important contract now 
filling is for iron to be used in the construction 
for the United States Government of the 
largest locomotive crane in the world, It will ' 
have a swing of 74 feet, and will cover 12 
tracks, and will be located at the League Iron 
Navy Yard. 

The failure of the Bellefonte Iron and Nail 
Company, Limited, at Bellefonte; Pa., last 
week, did not apparently lead to any disastrous 
results to those closely identified with the 
financial status of the company. It had been 
known for some time that the company were 
losing money, and they were never regarded as 


and the like, it is not difficult to examine 
. the locks personally and insist on choosing 
5 the identical ones which are to go in the 
+. building, while if the structure is too 
large and extensive to permit this to be 
done, the contractor should be required to 
submit a line of samples to be retained as 
standards of reference until the building 
is completed, and the superintending 
; architect should insist on the rigid con- 
formation to these standards of all the 
locks which are furnished. 

These methods are already in use where 
the fae class of goods are being fur- 
nished, but there is no reason why they 
should not be adopted in all cases, as they 
add nothing to the cost, and there is no 
article so utterly worthless as a poor lock, 
especially when its inferiority is not ap- 
preciated and it is mistakenly regarded as 
a means of protection.— Trefoil. 
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P. R. Dillon, for several years general 
superintendent of the Beaver Falls Mills 
of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, at 
4 Beaver Falls, Pa., has also been made 
i general superintendent of the Upper and 
Lower Union Mills of this firm located in 
Pittsburgh. The appointment went into 
effect on December 1, and was made for 
the purpose of relieving H. W. Borntrae- 
if ger, who has been compelled to take a 
3; long rest on account of ill health. 
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1 The iron works of J. R. Johnson & Co. 

¥ will be removed from Richmond to Man- 

f ” chester, Va. 
5 
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being a prosperous enterprise. The liabilities 
are placed at $302,000 be entire plant has 
been turned over to ex-Governor James A. 
Beaver, president of the company, who has 
placed the plant in the hands of a receiver for 
the benefit of the creditors. An extension of 
three years has been granted, and it is prob- 
able that the works will resume at an early 
date. 


The contracts for the iron work for the ele- 
vated railroad to be erected in Philadelphia 
has been divided between the Phcenix Iron 
Company of Phoenixville, Pa., and Cooper, 
Hewitt & Co. of the Trenton Iron Works, 
Trenton, N, J. 


No. 3 blast furnace of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, Steelton, Pa , has teen banked 
for repairs, A new flue will be put in and a 
new top put on, and the work will be com- 
pleted in two weeks. 

It is announced that the Britton Iron and 
Steel Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have in 
contemplation the erection of a large plate 
mill, which will be devoted principally to the 
making of heavy armor plate. In addition to 
this it will turn out heavy tank material for 
the Standard Oil Company, with whom the 
Britton Company are identified. <A site of 70 
acres has been secured near Cleveland, where 
the plant will be located. It will consist of 
two 25-ton open-hearth furnaces and a 140-inch 
mill for rolling the armor plate, besides a com- 
plete modern equipment for a modern sheet 
plant. 


The second Swede Furnace of Richard Heck- 
scher & Sons, Philadelpbia, now in course of 
construction at Swedeland, Pa., is nearly com- 
— and is expected to go into blast early in 

anuary next. The new stack is 15 feet 4 
inches in the bosh and 80 feet high. It is 
equipped with three 18 x 70 foot Taws-Hart- 
man patent regenerative fire-brick stoves, 
three batteries of six boilers each and a 72 x 
108 inch blowing engine, built by the South- 
wark Foundry and Machine Company, with 
Davidson condenser. The estimated capacity 
of the furnace is 130 gross tons per day. 


Machinery. 


The Wallace Foundry Company of Girard, 
Ohio, are filling a large order for castings for 
the Youngstown Iron and Steel Company éf 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Iron City Tool Works of Pittsburgh, 
which commenced the manufacture of the 
Eureka nut lock some months since, are en- 
joying large trade in that specialty, and have 
recently built a heating furnace for the pur- 
pose of turning out larger quantities of this 
nut lock. By tests recently made, the spring 
pressure of the washer against the nut when 
screwed up on a %-inch bolt by a man of 
ordinary strength with a 2-foot wrench was 
found to be 6000 pounds. 


The entire equipment of the Second Avenue 
Passenger Railway Company of Pittsburgh 
was recently destroyed by fire. Already con- 
tracts have been let for the construction of 
new cars. TheJohn Stephenson Company of 
New York, and the J. G. Brill Company of 
Philadelphia, will each furnish 15 cars within 
ten days from the date of the contract. Other 
cars will be built as rapidly as possible, and 
all will be equipped with the Westinghouse 
gearless motor. A contract has also been let 
for the bulding of a new car shed on the site 
of the one destroyed by fire. It will be an 
iron structure, 80 x 200 feet in size, and is to 
be finished within 25 days from date of sign- 
ing the contract. The Schultz Bridge and 
lron Company will erect ihe building. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, are considering the ad- 
visability of removing their street railway 
motor department to the buildings recently 
vacated by the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, located on Robinson street, Allegheny, 
Pa. They are running night and day on this 
class of work and are unable to turn motors 
out as fast as desired on account of not baving 
sufficient room. 


The Sebastian Lathe Company, Benj. Sebas- 
tian, Jr., proprietor, 41 and 43 Central avenve, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have placed all their new 
machinery in position, and are now ready to 
fill all orders for Sebastian lathes promptly. 


The Webster,Camp and Lane Machine Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, manufacturers of min- 
ing machinery and Corliss engines have com- 
sleted arrangements by which a part of their 
usiness will be removed to Kent, Ohio, 10 
miles east of Akron, where buildings will be 
erected for the manutacture of their heavy 
machinery. While the firm will continue 
their offices in Akron, and the use of their 
present shops for their local work, they will 
erect at Kent complete shops, consisting of 
machine shop, and main erecting shop 10u feet 
wide by 400 feet long, built with 25-foot gal- 
leries on either side of a 50-foot crane span. 
The foundry building will be 100 feet wide by 
300 feet long, with wing 75 feet x 100. The 





blacksmith shop will be 60 x 8 
the pattern shop a pattern storage building 
will be erected. Both machine shop and foun- 
dry will be equipped with 30-ton electric cranes 
of the most approved pattern. All buildings 
are to be of brick, and erected on a 12 
acre tract of land, situated between N. Y. P. 
P. and O. division of the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, and the Pittsburgh 
and Western division of the B. & O. R. R. 
The Cleveland, Canton and Southern Railway 
runs across the south end of the property, so 
that the company will have unsurpassed ship- 
ping facilities. The firm have been very 
much cramped for room in their old works, 
and so hemmed in on all sides that additions 
there were out of the question. They expect 
to start the new plant with 300 men in addi- 
tion to the force employed in Akron, and this 
number will be increased as fast as required. 


The Leechburg Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have received an order 
from the Blairsville Rolling Mill and Tin Plate 
Company of Blairsville, Pa., for a 28 x 48 Cor- 
liss engine, a 20-ton fly wheel, counter shaft- 
ing. pillow blocks, &c. This engine and at- 
tachments will be used for driving the hot and 
cold rolls of the Blairsville Rolling Mill and 
Tin Plate Company for the manufacture of tin 
plate, which are also being built by the Leech- 
burg Foundry and Machine Company. The 
latter firm have also received an order for a 
doubling shear from the Falcon Iron and Nail 
Company, Niles, Ohio, and have also closed a 
contract with the Beliaire Nail Works of Bel- 
laire, Ohio, for their supply of ingot molds for 
the six months commencing January 1, 1892. 

The Ford Boiler and Cleaning Company are 
being formed at Norristown, Pa. The capital 
is $25,000, and the object of the company is 
the manufacture of cleaners and flue scrapers. 

The Graves Elevator Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., capitalized at $400,000, have filed arti- 
cles of incorporation at Albany. The incor- 
porated concern will succeed the firm of L. 8S. 
Graves & Son, and the increase in capital 
stock will be used in extending the present 
plant for the manufacture of elevators. 


It is reported that the Weston Engine Com- 
pany of Painted Post, N. Y., are looking for 
a suitable place to locate their plant Chester, 
Pa,, is endeavoring to secure the works. 

The Walton Architectural Iron Works at 
Covington, Ky., have closed down and will not 
resume. 

The Pennsylvania Diamond Drill Company 
of Birdsboro, Pa., are building a turret track, 
18 to 23 feet diameter, for the United States 
battle ship Texas, which is now under con- 
struction at Norfolk, Va. They are also build- 
ing the Brown segmental tube wire cannon 
which is supposed to be the strongest an 
most powerful weapon thus far invented. 


feet; besides 


Hardware. 


We are advised that the Kilmer Mfg. Com- 
pany have only been manufacturing barb 
wire for about six months past, with a capa- 
city of about 8 tons per day, but that they 
have recently placed an order for about 
25 barb wire machines, and expect by Febru- 
ary 1, 1892, to have a capacity of from 30 to 
35 tons per day of ten hours, which can be 
increased to twice the amount by running 
double turn, which they intend to do in the 
busy season. They are now running their 
entire plant night and day. and advise that 
they are more than usually rushed with 
orders in their different lines of goods. They 
also inform us that they are well pleased with 
their new rod mill, which was erected last 
spring, and of which we made mention at the 
time as being a new design. the invention of 
one of the company, I. A. Kilmer. 


S. P. Babcock, Adrian, Mich, manufacturer 
of hand planters, advises us that he has 
already begun making shipments for the frade 
of 1892, and that the outlook is encouraging, 
having more orders at this time of the year 
than ever before. 

Pullman Sash Balance Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., although employing 40 men and boys 
in their old works on West Main street. bave 
not been able with this number of employees 
to meet the demand for their balance. They 
have consequently moved to the Pancost Build- 
ing on Allen and Fitzburgh streets, where a 
sufficient forge can be employed to keep up 
with the demand. Theframe of the balance is 
of rolled steel, while the tape is of alummum 
bronze, forming, it is stated, a practically in- 
destructible combination. 

Continental [ron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
report orders for their corrugated furnaces as 
coming in freely. The Lake Erie Boiler 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y., recently ordered six, 
to be used in the new boilers which they are 
constructing for the Meiropolitan Elevated 
Railway of New York City. 


The C. C. Brooks Arms and Tool Company, 
Portland, Maine, have been organized for the 


purpose of manufacturing guns, arms, tools 
and implements. The officersare: President, 
C. C. Brooks of Cape Elizabeth ; treasurer, 
Charles M. Jones of Deering ; capital stock, 
$30,000 ; paid in, $300. 

It is probable that at no distant day Denver, 
Col., will boast of a large barb wire and nail 
works. It is said that a company having at 
their command a capital of $250,000 have per- 
fected plans for a plant at that place, and that 
operations will -egin at an early date. 


Miscellaneous, 


W. M. Ramsey, electrical superintendent of 
the Federal Street and Pleasant Valley Rail- 
way Company, reports in regard to drop- 
forged commutator bars made from Tobin 
bronze produced by the Ansonia Brass and 
Copper Company. by the Billings & Spencer 
Company of Hartford, Conn., that the Edison 
commutator had a life of 22 months and was 
easily good for 12 months more, having worn 
only \% inch in the 22 months 

The Keystone Bridge Company of Pitts- 
burgh have completed the erection of an iron 
tipple at Leisenring No. 2 coke plant of the 
H. C. Frick Company in the Connellsville 
coke region. This is said to be the first iron 
tipple ever constructed in the Connellsville 
coke region. About five months ago the H. 
C. Frick Coke Company gave a contract for 
the erection of this tipple, and it is now com- 
pleted with the exception of the roof. It is 
said that® another will soon be built at the 
Leith coke plant of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, also in the Connellsville region 

The Shultz Belting Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., have just sold two woven leather link 
belts to the Citizens’ Electric Railway Com- 
pany of Decatur, Iil., 15 in Montana, five in 
the State of Washington, one flat belt, 48-inch 
double, to tke Municipal E. L. and P. Company 
of St. Louis, Mo.. who have been using one of 
their 48-inch double belts 19 months, and one 
double belt to Clinton, Mass., 30 inches wide 
and 175 feet long, and one 36 inches and 210 
feet long. 

The Vesta Coal Company of Pittsburgh 
have made application for a charter. The in- 
corporators are B. F. Jones, Henry A. Laugh- 
lin, Geo. M. Laughlin, James Laughlin, Jr., 
and B. F. Jones, 5. all of Jones & Laughlin, 

Limited, proprietors of the American Iron 
and Steel Works of Pittsburgh. The new cor- 
poration have purcbased considerable minin 
property near the Monongahela River, and wil 
mine their own coal and ship it to Pittsburgh 
to be used in the extensive mills of the above 
firm. Jones & Laughlin, Limited. have al- 
ways mined their own coal, so that the forma- 
tion of this new concern cannot properly be 
ciled a new departure. 

‘The Dickerson Iron’ Mine on Mine Hill, 
N. J., has suspended operations, because, it is 
said, it can no longer be worked with profit. 

The Pittsburgh and Mexican Mining Com- 
any of Mexico have shipped ten carloads of 
block tin to the tin-plate manufacturers in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The mines from which this 
tin came are 125 miles from any railroad, and 
the product has to be transported from the 
mines to the railroad in wagons. 


The Emaus Pipe Works, at Emaus, Pa., are 


to be enlarged in order to meet the demands 
of trade. 


The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., recently turned out the'two thousandth 
locomotive made by them since their estab- 
lishment in 1869. During that period the 
capacity of the works has been increased from 
one to 20 locomotives per month. 

W. A. Downer of Downer, N.J., is furnish- 
ing a sand which appears to have special adap- 
tation for steel castings. Large steel con- 
cerns in the vicinity of Philadelphia are using 
t with good results. 


I 


The Pheenix (Arizona) Chamber of Com- 
merce have issued a very handsomely illus- 
trated account of the resources of the Salt 
River Valley of Maricopa County, Ari- 
zona. The advantages of this region, in 
which there is neither extreme heat nor 
cold, in which there are no droughts, mil- 
dews, frosts or cyclones, are fully shown. 
The Jand is abundantly watered by a very 
complete system of canals, and all tropical 
fruits are successfully grown. 





The works of the Bellefonte Nail Com- 
pany, Bellefonte, Pa., are shut down for 
the present. Rumors are current of the 
embarrassment of the company owing to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the nail 
business for some time. 
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TRADE REPORT. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 59 Dearborn street, | 
Carcaao, December 9, 189]. | 
Transactions in finished material have 
been more numerous the past week, but 
prices have not stiffened. Here and there 
a manufacturer can be found who takes a 
firm stand against further concessions, but 
others are ready to step in and fight for 
the business. Railroad trade continues on 
the increase, and liberal purchases are now 
being made for shop work. The influence 
of this demand is not now felt so strongly 
as it would have been a short time back, 
because in so many other lines the usual 
winter dullness has set in. 


Pig lron.—So far as the inquiry goes, 
the makers of Pig Iron have no reason to 
complain. Consumers are confident that 
their trade will be good for next®year, and 
would be glad to arrange for their Pig 
Iron supply if they could do it in their 
own way. They are disinclined to pay 
old contract prices, and still less willing 
to give even aslight advance on present 
rates. No large transactions have for 
this reason been closed in local Iron, but 
quite a number are pending which may be 
closed at any time. Buyers have less 
trouble in making satisfactory deals when 
they want smal! lots for reasonably early 
delivery, but the Ore situation clouds the 
future. Sellers of Ore claim that their po- 
sition is getting stronger all the time and 
that furnacemen will have to pay higher 
prices the coming season, as well as higher 
vessel rates. The sellers of Southern Coke 
are again crowding tLe market on low 
grades, and name quite low prices for 
prompt cash and quick shipment. No. 2 
Soft is said to have been offered at 
50¢ below former price, and Gray Forge 
can be had almost equally cheap. The 
leading brands, however, are held fairly 
well. Some good round lots of Lake Su- 
perior Charcoal have been taken by the 
Car Wheel makers, and figuring is being 
done on further business with the same 
class of trade. There are consumers of 
Charcoal Iron who would be glad to con- 
tract now for delivery when navigation 
opens again, but they are trying to secure 
the lowest price now going, which the 
makers refuse to accept. Quotations are 
unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............ $6.75 @ $17.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No.1......... 15.50 TD 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2......... 14.35 15.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No.3......... 14.25 14.75 
ee en ee cae 16.00 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners........... 17.75 18.25 
Southern SN Bednenwkens 4 15.50 16.00 
Bouthern Coke, No. 2...... pias Atech 14.75 15.00 
Southern Coke, No. 3.... ..... ... ret 4 14.25 
Southern, No. 1, Soft............... 15.00@ _ 15.60 
Southern, No. 2, Soft... ...... .... 14.25@ 14.50 
Southern Gray Forge....... ...... 13.75@ 14900 
Southern Mottied..... -enenuerenass 13.24@ 13.50 
Tennessee Charcoal, No 1....... . 18.0@ .... 
Alabama Car Wheel.... . ....... WA0@ 21.50 
Coke Bessemer......... .. 2. esse, 165@ 1700 
Hocking Valley, No. 1............. 17.00@ 18.50 
Jackson County Silvery..... ...... 17.50@ 18.00 


Spiegeleisen—Is in fair demand at pre- 
viously quoted rates—viz., $28 for 20 ¢in 
carload lots. 


Bar Iron.—Quite a fair business has 
been done the past week, principally in 
small Jots, but a few good-sized transac- 
tions have come to light, among them one 
for 1500 tons for car work. The car build- 
ers are receiving good orders from the rail- 
roads for next year, and if they continue 
to flow in at the present rate it will not 
take long to restore this trade to its old 
condition of activity. One authority places 
the car orders for the past month at over 
25,000, scattered among the various shops 
of the country, besides the work under- 











This is a cheering prospect for the Bar 


shopping vigorously for low prices on ma- 








taken by the roads in their own shops. |leable Cast, $9; Stove Plate, $9; Mixed 
Steel, per gross ton, $11.75; Coil Steel, 
$15.50; Leaf Steel, $17.75. 


Metals.—Carload lots of Lake Copper 
are still selling at 114¢, but casting brands 
are now 10j¢. Spelter is weak at 4.60¢ 
for Prime Western. The Pig Lead mar- 
ket has been very quiet and dull; sales 
for the week will not foot up over 200 
tons at 4.10¢. There is little Lead avail- 
able, but on the other hand no desire on 
the part of consumers to purchase. 


mills. Manufacturers quote usual speci- 
fications at 1.70¢, half extras, Chicago, 
but this can be shaded by good buyers. 





































Structural Lron —Fair orders are in 
the market for bridge work, but competi- 
tion is very brisk between Eastern and 
local bridge concerns, hence the latter are 


terial. Mill shipments of Angles are still 
quoted at 2¢ @ 2.15¢ and Universal Plates, 
2.124¢ @ 2.15¢, but consumers claim that 
these prices must be lowered to enable 
them to take business now offering. 


Plates.—The Detroit Dry Dock Com- 
any have taken orders for two Steel 
beste, and perhaps have secured another. 
Part of the material has been purchased, 
but the rest is the subject of vigorous 
contention. The Plate mills seem to be in 
such shape that a large order is the signal 
for heavy cuts in prices. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania mills appear to be able to get 
down further, and name remarkably low 
prices on very strict specifications. Deal- 
ers report trade dull among the boiler 
shops, but some tendency to buy stock 
shead at current rates in the expectation 
that prices may take a sudden jump. 


Sheets.—The Black Sheet trade has 
been looking up lately. Some sesson con- 
tracts are in the market, and jobbers have 
also been replacing their broken stocks. 
No. 27 Common is selling at 2.90¢ @ 2.95¢ 
from mill, and 3.10¢ from store. Galvan- 
ized Iron keeps up its rapid gait, and the 
mills represented here are all very busy. 
The World’s Fair buildings are taking a 
very large amount of Galvanized Iron and 
the demand is heavy in other directions. 
Juniata is quoted at 65 and 104 from 
stock. 


Merchant Steel.—The Steel houses re- 
port a fair trade in progress, but mill 
agents have had a quiet season. Car- 
load lots of Machinery Open- Hearth 
Srping and Tire of first class makes are 
still quoted at 24¢, but on larger lots 
prices are cousiderably lower. Tool Steel 
is unchanged at 64¢ upward. 


Track Supplies.—Continued good 
orders for Steel Rails are reported by the 
manufacturers, the business now booked 
being almost wholly for next year’s de- 
livery. Prices are strong, $31 lohia the 
rate for only the largest lots and best cus- 
tomers, smaller buyers being obliged to pay 
considerable advances on this rate. Heavy 
transactions in Splice Bars are also occur- 
ring, Iron or Steel being now furnished at 
the same price, 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢. Track 
Bolts are selling at 2.70¢ @ 2.75¢ for 
Hexagon Nut. The price of Spikes is 
stiffening, owing to an understanding 
among the makers. It is now difficult to 
get anything under 2.20¢, and 2.25¢ would 
be asked for a choice of brands, 


Old Rails and Wheels.—Old Iron 
Rais are very quiet, with plenty of them 
offered. Railroads are endeavoring to 
clean up accumulaticns of Old Material 
before the close of the year. Dealers bid 
$20.50 @ $21, but this issomewhat below 
sellers’ views. Old Steel Rails are appar- 
ently not wanted by consumers. Old Car 
Wheels have been sold in small lots at 
$15.50 @ $16, but for any considerable 
quantity $15 @ $15.25 only is bid by deal- 


ers, 





The Scully-Castle Company, 64 South 
Canal street, Chicago, issue a very hand- 
some stock sheet for December, giving a 
full iist of the quantity and sizes of Plates, 
Sheets, Angles, Boiler Heads, &c., carried 
in stock at their warehouses, Nos. 62 to 66 
South Canal street and 61 to 65 West 
Water street. The publication also con- 
tains illustrations of the Wickes Patent 
Plate Bending Rolls, for which the com- 
pany are sole agents, also the Lennox 
Beveling Shears for hand or power, Pros- 
ser’s Spring Expander, Tonkin Tube Ex- 
pander, &c. A full page is devoted to a 
table of sizes of Plates and Heads rolled 
by the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, 
whose products are carried in stock by the 
Scully-CastleCompany. The Lukens Mill 
is claimed to be the largest in America, 
having rolls 120 inches long and 34 inches 
in diameter. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The lron Age, 220 South Fourth 8&t., { 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 8, 1891. 


Business conditions are about as favor- 
able as could be desired, taking every- 
thing into consideration. The output of 
Pig Iron is the largest on record, and 
while there may be some accumulation 
during the next 30 days it is not likely to 
be of any serious importance and prob- 
ably not more than will be necessary to 
keep prices steady a little later on. Every- 
thing points to an increased consumption 
during the coming year, and it will not 
require any extraordinary increase to bring 
about that satisfactory condition of affairs 
which the trade have long been waiting 
for. A supply 5% beyond legitimate re- 
quirements makes a price not only for the 
5 @ excess, but for the entire output, and 
all that is required to put things on a 
legitimate footing is to have supply and 
demand in fair proportions. For some 
years past it has been one continuous in- 
crease in capacity of production, and 
while consumptive requirements have also 
been enlarging they have been, as they 
always will be, subject to fluctuations. It 
is now the general opinion that we have 
arrived at a period when consumption 
will have its innings. For several years 
past the capacity has obviously been ex- 
cessive, and while owners of plants recog- 
nized that fact, each one for himself, 
seemed to think that ‘‘the other fellow” 
was the one that ought to wait. The 
chances are that no one need do 
much waiting during the coming 
year, unless they wait for ‘‘a boom,” 
which is hardly likely to occur again, 
unless under circumstances entirely un 
foreseen. What may be looked for is 
plenty of business at improving prices, 
and even that is hardly to be expected for 
some weeks to come. The usual suspen- 
sion of work for stock taking, holidays, 
&c., can hardly fail to result in tempo- 
rary disorganization, although purchases 
during the past few days seem to indicate 
that some of the closest buyers are in- 
clined to think that their chances for 
lower prices were not improving by de- 
lays. In recent reports we have men- 
tioned that orders for large blocks of 
Iron have been waiting for some weeks for 
concessions of 15¢ @ 25¢ #® ton from 
ordinary quoted rates. So far holders 





Secrap.—The market is as quiet as it 
has been for the past month. Consumers 
still seem to be well supplied. Selling 
— are as follows, per net ton: No. 1 

ilroad, $18; No. 1 Forge, $17.50; 
Horse Shoes, $18; Car Axles, $22; Fish 
Plates, $20; No. 1 Mill, $12; Pipes, 
$11.50; Sheet Iron,$8: Cast Borings, $7; 
Wrought Turnings, $10; Axle Turnings, 
$12; Machinery Cast, $11.50 @ $12; Mal- 
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have stood firm, and as several lots of 
from 1000 to 5000 tons each have been 
taken within the past few days, it looks 
as though bottom had been reached, as the 
sellers made no rebate from their former 
prices. To summarize the entire position, 
it may be said that Pig Iron is active, and 
with prices steady to firm; unfinished Steel 
feverish and unsettled; finished material 
in moderate demand and unchanged as 
regards prices. In detail the market may 
be reported as follows: 

Pig lron.—Several important transac- 
tions have been closed within the past few 


bealittie premature to emphasize this feat- 
ure toostrongly. Avirtual suspension of con- 
sumption for a period covering from three 
or four days to three or four weeks, is 
liable to make quite a difference in Pig 
Iron temporarily, as it also may in finished 
material, although the apparent discrep- 
ancies may become adjusted after awhile. 
It is obvious that while Pig Iron is accumu- 
lating, because of the suspension of work 
among consumers, finished material ior the 
same reason is decreasing, so that in the 
long run it makes less difference than 
would appear at first glance. Nevertheless, 
it is a kind of bugbear at this season, and 
buyers will probably make use of it to the 
fullest extent possible. Judging from the 
character of recent transactions, however, 
it is hardly likely that there will be any 
material weakness, as large buyers are evi- 
dently providing for future requirements, 
which with the current demand will prob- 
ably be large enough to keep stocks 
within moderate limits. Sales of low- 
grade Iron have been quite large at $14.25, 
delivered at seaboard, and of all other 
grades at figures quoted herewith, prices 
being from 25¢ to 50¢ less for deliveries at 
points south and west of Philadelphia, 


such as Wilmington, Baltimore, York, 
Harrisburg, &c. 

Ohio Softeners, No. lx .......... $18.75 @ $19.00 
Ohio Softeners, No. 2x.......... 17.75 @ 18.00 
Standard Penna, No. Ix ....... 17.40 @ 18.0U 
Standard Penna, No. 2x .... .... 16.00 @ 16.50 
Medium Penna, No. 1x.......... 17.00 @ 17.25 
Medium Penna, No. 2x.......... 15.75 @ 16.00 
Plain No. 2 Southern...... ...... 14.50 @ 15.00 
We BERS EEN a Jac csecoseewens 16.50 @ 17.25 
Wat BR nad ne) Ceeccccas 15.50 @ 16.00 
Standard Neutra! All-Ore Forge 14.25 @ 15.00 
Ordinary Forge Cinder mixed .. 13.50 @ 14.00 
Hot-Blast Charcoal. ...... .... 20.00 @ 22.00 
Cold-Blast Charcoal ............ 24.00 @ 27.00 


Muck Bars.—Demand extremely light, 
although we hear of some inquiries and 
occasional transactions. Makers quote 
about $25.75 @ $26 at their mills, some as 
high as $26.50, but it is not easy to do 
business at any of these figures, unless for 
something actually needed. Sales in a 
small way at $26.50, delivered to consu- 
mers in this vicinity. 

Steel Slabs.—The market under this 
heading is harder to define than any other 
with which this article has to dea). Some 
makers quote prices far and away above 
the figures named herewith, but every 
once in a while some one comes in with 
lots at prices lower than ever, so that it is 
almost impossible to quote with exactness. 
The general position, however, appears to 
indicate rock bottom prices at $26 @ 
$26.25, delivered, Schuylkill Valley, for 
Nail Slabs, and probably 25¢ more for 4 x 
4 Billets. On the Susquehanna prices are 
probably $25.50 @ $25.75 for Nail Slabs 
in 500 to 1000 ton lots, but in smaller 
quantities considerably higher figures are 
quoted. Under ordinary conditions a de- 
cided_ stiffening’ in prices might be ex- 
pected, but Pittsburgh and Wheeling 
seem to be crowding each other for busi- 
ness, and until they become satisfied it will 
be difficult to secure any permanent im- 
provement in prices, Some large lots have 
been taken during the past two or three 
days, and inquiries denote a still more 
active business in the near future. 


a 


days and in all cases at prices which the 
holders have all along stood out for. The 
position, therefore, seems to be one of in- 
creasing strength, although it may perhaps 


Steel Rails.—There is not much new 
business to report as yet, although matters 
are shaping very favorably. Mills have 
probably six or eight weeks work in hand, 
which with the continuous demand for 
small and medium sized lots ought to 
keep things moving smoothly along during 
the winter months. Manufacturers express 
themselves as fairly well satisfied with the 
outlook, and in the meanwhile hold prices 
firmly at $30, f.o.b. cars at mills. 


Bar Iron.—There is not much of in- 
terest in this department. Mills are mostly 
quite well employed at present, and after 
the holidays are likely to have all the 
business they can handle. The unsatis- 
factory feature is that of prices. Manu- 
facturers feel that they ought to get more 
money, but they want also to make sure of 
plenty of business, and as yet it has been 
found impossible to do both. For delivery 
during January and February some orders 
have been entered at current prices, but 
nothing definite in the way of an advance 
has been heard of so far, and probably will 
not be until there isa decided improve- 
ment in the demand. Usual quotations 
are 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢ for city deliveries, or 
1.65¢ @ 1.70¢ at mills more toward the 
interior. Several sales reported in lots of 
100 to 500 tons each at about 1.70¢, de- 
livered, 


Plates.— Market is a little disappointing 
to those who have been looking for better 
prices. The volume of business is not 
large enough to warrant any one asking 
an advance, and it seems quite probable 
now that the year will close with prices 
about as low as at any time on record. 
There is quite an encouraging outlook for 
the coming year, however, and as soon as 
business gets fairly under way somewhat 
better prices may be looked for. Noth- 
ing but the usual run of small orders are 
being offered at present, for which prices 
are quoted about as follows (delivered) : 


iron, Steel. 
Tank Plates....... 1.90 @ 2.00¢ 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 
ae 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 2.10 @ 2.20¢ 
Crctesaciivas¢ 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 2.25 @ 2.35¢ 
NS. gare canate 3.20 @ 3.30¢ 2.50 @ 2.75¢ 
POOR 66s canes 4.00 @ 4.25¢ 3.00 @ 3.50¢ 


Structural Material._-The movement 
in this department has been somewhat ac- 
celerated by the ordep secured by the 
Edge Moor Iron Company for the largest 
building for the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The material required will probably be 
some 7000 or 8000 tons, which as an addi- 
tion to local work will help business con- 
siderably. We cannot report any great 
activity, however, and for the time being 
things are a little depressed, although 
prices remain as before, viz. (delivered): 
Angles, 1.95¢ @ 2.05¢; Sheared Plates, 
1.90¢ @ 2¢, and in some cases equal 
prices, to about ,¢ more, for Steel, 
according to requirements. Tees, 2.5¢ @ 
2.6¢; Beams and Channels, 3.1¢ for either 
Iron or Steel. 

Sheets.—Demand fair and mills fully 
employed, and likely to continue so until 
the Christmas holidays. Prices unchanged, 
and for the best makes may be quoted as 
follows: 


Best Refined, Nos. 14 to 20....... 3.00¢ @ 3.1 


3.10¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 21 to 24.....-- 3.10¢ @ 3.15¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 25 to 26....... 3.20¢ @ 3.30¢ 
Best Refined. No. 27............. 8.40¢ @..... 
Best Refined, No, 28............. 3.50¢ @..... 


Common, 1/¢ less than the above. 


Quotations given as follows are for the best 
Open-Hearth Steel, ordinary Bessemer be- 
ing about 4¢ lower than are here named: 


Best Soft Steei, Nos. 14 to 20 ....... 3¢ @ 34¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 21 to 24...... 3444 @ ... 
Best Soft Steel, Nos, 25 to 26...... 84%¢@. 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 27 to 28........ 4¢@@.. 


Best Bloom Sheets, ¢ extra over the above 


ices. 
Best’ Bloom Galvanized, discount.... @ 67 4 
Common, discount @7 ¢ 


Old Material.—Business is fairly act- 
ive, but there are no features calling for 


te eee eee eeneee 


special remark. Anything that 1s required 


can be placed at quoted rates, but beyond 
that prices easily soften. Sales at about 
the following prices: Iron Rails, $21.50 @ 
$22.50; Steel Rails, $16 @ $17, delivered ; 
No. 1 Railroad Scrap, $20.50 @ $21, Phil- 
adelphia, or for deliveries at mulls in the 
interior $20.50 @ $21.50, according to 
distance and quality; $14.50 @ $15.50 for 
No. 2 Light; $14 @ $14.50 for best Ma- 
chinery Scrap; $13.50 @ $14 for ordinary; 
$14.50 @ $15.50 for Wrought Turnings; 
$10 @ $10.50 for Cast Borings, and nomi- 
nally $23 @ $25 for Old Fish Plates, 
and $16 @ $16.50, delivered, for Old Car 
Wheels. 


Wrought-Lron Pipe.—There is to be 
another meeting of manufacturers in a day 
or two, at which it is promised that great 
things will be accomplished in regard to 
stiffening prices. This announcement 
should probably be made under the head 
of ‘‘Chestnuts,” but all the same, the 
trade are quite willing to wait and see, 
although in the meanwhile the usual cut- 
ting is in progress. Nominal discounts 
are as follows: 





Butt-Welded Black............ccccccees 57h¢ % 
Butt-Welded Galvanized ..... ......... 4746 & 
EA UT OE SINE ons ccicdscécccdeccces 6734 € 
Lap-Welded RIGEVENNEOE cc cceccscccccccete § 
Boiler Tubes, 24¢ inch and under........524¢ ¢ 
Boiler Tubes, 3 to 6 inch................ 0 & 
Boiler Tubes, 7 inch and larger.........55 ¢% 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, December 7, 1891. 


Iron Ore.—Not quite as much Ore has 
been sent down from the Lake Superior 
district this season as seemed probable a 
few months ago. Indeed, the totals may 
not exceed, if they reach, 5,500,000 tons. 
Navigation opened with the docks over- 
crowded with last year’s output. The 
railroads have done all in their power to 
carry the old and the new Ore to the fur- 
naces, and have succeeded in very materi- 
ally reducing the big mountains that 
faced them six months ago. Inquiries 
concerning next season’s probable prices 
are received every day, but very little in- 
formation can be given in reply. It is 
needless to add that no sales of the out- 
put of 1892 have thus far taken place. 
Something may be done in January, but 
more likely not before February. Trans- 
portation rates next season will certainly 
average 35¢ or 40¢ # ton higher than this. 
Only about 10,000 tons of new Ore came 
to Cleveland last week, and the last cargo 
for 1891 will have arrived before the next 
issue of The Iron Age goes to press. 


Pig lron.—The market is again dull, 
although it is admitted on every hand tbat 
an improvement is near at hand. Sales 
are few and far between, dealers occasion- 
ally reporting the selling of a carload lot. 
Buyers seem anxious enough to supply 
their wants for the future, but furnacemen 
say it would be folly to sell for delivery 
beyond the first of next: year. Bessemer 
Irons seem quite weak just at present, al- 
though the firmness noticed last week in 
Forge Irons continues. There is no 
thought, apparently, of prices going any 
lower. Strictly local quotations are as 
follows: 


Nos.1 to6 Lake Superior Charcoal! $18.50 @ $19.00 
Nos. 1. 2and 3 Bessemer, perton. 16.00 @ 16.25 
No. 1Strong Foundry, per ton.. 16.20 @ 16.70 
No. 2 Strong Foundry, per ton.. 15.20@ 15.70 
No. 1 American Scotch, perton. 16.0@ 16.7 
No. 2? American Scotch, perton. 15.20@ 15.70 
No. 1 Soft Silvery, per ton..... -. 14.0@ 17.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, perton.... 14.00@ 14 3 
Mahoning and Shenango Valle 

Ked Short Mills, per ton..... - 4.50@ 15.00 


Old Rails.—The supply just now con- 
siderably exceeds the demand, Sales of 
Old Americans at $22.25 @ $22.50 are re- 
ported, 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
little change in the situation. The demand 
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is excellent, but few sales are being made 
for delivery after New Year’s. Common 
Bar continues at 1.65¢ @ 1.70¢, while 
Sheets of all grades are scarce and able to 
command fancy quotations. 

Scrap.—Not much is being done. A 
few scattering sales of No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought at $19.25 @ $19.50, and of Cast 
Scrap at $13.25 @ $13.50, are reported. 

F Nails.—No change. Steel Wire Nails 
at $1.90 in stock are in fair demand. 





Cincinnati. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts., 
CINCINNATI, December ¥, 1891. 


Pig Iron.—The light demand for Pig Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 
rs 


Iron which generally prevails gives an 
aspect of dullness to the market which is 
somewhat misleading, for there is undoubt- 
edly a large consumption in progress sup- 
plied by previous contracts, and it is at 
least doubtful whether the consumption of 
Southern Iron has not kept pace with the 
increased production during November. 
when efforts have been made to sell Iron 
during the past week and sellers have 
been willing to make concessions, they 
have found buyers. Thus some 5000 
tons of Gray Forge and Foundry 
Iron have been sold for prompt 
delivery and spot cash. Gray Forge 
has sold at $9.75 # ton at the fur- 
nace, but this is exceptional, and the cur- 
rent price remains at $10, but at this rate 
deliveries can be secured for three or four 
months ahead. There have been buyers 
inquiring for deliveries during the whole 
of next year, but sellers will not name 
rices for such long deliveries that could 
be entertained. The reported placing of 
large orders for Steel Rails and for rail- 
road equipment in the East naturally gives 
encouragement to sellers of Iron, as they 
believe that the logic of the situation just- 
ifies them in believing that more will fol- 
low. It is undoubtedly a fact that the 
present small volume of business is dis- 
couraging to holders of Iron, but it is in 
reality no worse than might be naturally 
expected in December under the prevail- 
ing circumstances. The scarcity of cars, 
which has long restricted prompt deliver- 
ies of Iron, is disappearing, and, as a rule, 
shipments are made without difficulty by 
most furnaces. We revise quotations as 
follows: 


Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No.1.... .......- $15.00 @ $15.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2............ «. 13.79@ 14 2% 
Southern Coke, No.3... ..... -»- B00@ 138.56 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1........ 16,50 3 17.00 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2........ 15.50 16.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley... 17.00@ 17,50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... ae 21.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.... 19 2.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, e 0 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
PO, Bass Sdveekeot ' ctplbcatiedbbced b.0@ 16.00 

: Forge. 

GOOG MONO «55 5504s 5000s osnddos 12.75@ 13.00 
_ Mottled Neutral Coke.............. 12.25@ 12.0 


Standard Southern Car Wheel..... 19.25 @ 19.75 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 25, 26. 
a Car Wheel and Ma)- 

See 


ed 


Detroit. 


Wuuam F. Jarvis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., under date December 7, 1891, say: 
There has been a decidedly increased busi- 
ness in the general Iron trade during the 


, past week, but no change whatever in 


prices. The fact that a widespread car 


next 30 or 60 days to have any great effect 
in relieving the situation. The car orders 
particularly have caused correspondingly 
increased purchasing of material for the 
early months of next year. Large blocks 
of Lake Superior Charcoal Iron have been 
bought, and a number of good-sized deals 
are in prospect, and January 1 should 
show a decided increase in stocks on hand 
unsold. Southern Foundry and Forge 
have also been freely bought, and nothing 
but the enormous stocks on hand and the 
present large rate of production could 
check an advance in prices. The general 
situation is certainly much more encourag: 
ing, and even the long-delayed advance 
must now be closer at hand. The follow- 
ing is a list of present quotations: 


dubia thrid sikdhbaancnnneeae $17.50 @ $18.(0 
Lake Superior Coke, Bessemer... 16.50@ 17.00 
Lake Superior Coke Foundry, 
ak. Seale a Cae rik: anes 17.50@ 18.00 
Ohio Blackband (40 per cent.)... 18.00@ 18.50 
errr 16.25 @ 16.50 
Southern Gray Forge....... ..... 14.00@ 14.50 
Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.25@ 18.75 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, t 
PITTSBURGH, December 8, 1891. 

Pig lron.—The indications point to an 
improvement in demand, at least, early in 
the new year. There is a better and 
stronger feeling and many well-posted 
operators incline to the belief that the 
turning point is near at hand. Pittsburgh 
furnaces have been supplying our market 
almost wholly for some time past; outside 
furnacemen have no desire to compete at the 
price. So far as furnacemen are concerned 
the Pig Iron market never was in a much 
poorer condition, for while they are doing 
a good deal of business it is evident that 
they are making little or no money. There 
is not much danger in buying Pig Iron 
when it can be bought below actual cost 
of production, as is the case at the present 
time. We quote prices as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge... .... $13.50 @ $13.60, casb 


All-Ore Mill ....... «... . 14.00 8 14,50, 

White and Mottled......... 12.50 i3.00, “ 
i ce oo. 266: c0s 15.50@ 16.00, “ 
No.2 Foundry... ... .«.--- 1450@ 15.0, “ 
No. 8 Foundry...... ......--- 4U@ 1425, “* 
No. 1 Charcoa] Foundry .... 21.50@ 22.00, “ 
No.2 Charcoai Foundry .. 20.50@ 21.00, “ 
Cold-Blast Charcoal..... 25.00@ 27.00, “ 
Reasemer Iron.. ...%...... 16.20@ 15.25. “” 


So far as we are advised there are very few 
sellers of standard Forge Irons under $13.50, 
cash, and some of our city furnaces are in- 
different about making any more contracts 
at the prces quoted. Bessemer Iron is 
stronger, with more inquiry and fewer sell- 
ers. Sales reported the past week were at 
$15.20 @ $15.25, cash. A broker has had 
an order to buy a round lot at $15, cash, for 
over a week, but has been unable to find a 
seller. 


Muck Bar.—Dullness continues. No 
sales reported below $26, cash; it is inti- 
mated, however, that it can be bought for 
less. 


Manufactured LIron.— There is not 
much new business offering at present, 
but it is expected that there will be soon 
after the advent of the new year. Already 
large contracts have been made by rail- 


roads for cars and locomotives, which is: 


sure to cause a largely increased demand 
for all kinds of finished Iron and Steel 
used by car and locomotive builders. It is 
very generally admitted now that the rail- 
roads will be much larger buyers in 
1892 than they have been this year, 
as in addition to the big crops all 


famine exists has impressed itself upon|the leading roads will make more or 
buyers, who are straining in every possible | less preparation to meet the traffic caused 
way to hasten deliveries of Pig Iron, and | by the World’s Fair. In addition to the 


this particularly from the South, where 
the railroads seem to have even fewer cars 
for service than in the North. While a 
number of large orders for cars for service 
have been placed, it will be impossible for 
the comparatively small production of the 


above the regular merchant trade is ex- 
pected to be above an average. Prices re- 
main about as last quoted, with the excep- 
tion of Sheet Iron, our quotation on which 
we reduce somewhat. Bars; 1.674¢ @ 
1.70¢; Plate and Tank, 1.90¢ @ 2¢; No. 


24 Sheet, 2.60¢, all 60 days, 2 4 off for 
cash; Skelp Iron is dull and prices weak ; 
Grooved quoted at 1.624¢ @ 1.65¢, and 
Sheared at 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢, four months, 
2 ¢ off for cash. 


Nails.—There is no change in the Nail 
trade. Business continues very dull and 
prices unsatisfactory, and there is not 
much prospect of improvement until after 
the new year opens up. Steel Cut Nails 
are still quoted at $1.55 @ $1.60 for 30¢ 
to 35¢ average, in the Wheeling district, 
60 days, 2 % off for cash, f.o.b. at factory. 
Wire Nails are still quoted at $1.75, same 
terms, and it is intimated that a desirable 
order might be placed below price quoted. 
Negotiations are still pending on the part 
of the Wire Nail manufacturers to form a 
_— and it will probably be success- 

ul. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe.—This important 
interest continues in an exceedingly un- 
satisfactory condition, with but little 
prospect of any immediate improvement. 
There has been no change ir the associa- 
tion prices, but they are not being ad- 
hered to. But few, if any, of the Wire 
mills are running full; orders are not 
plenty and some of the mills are working 
up astock. The regular monthly meeting 
takes place to-day in New York, but it 1s 
not likely that there will be anything 
done beyond 1outine business. 


Barb Wire.—Prices remain unchanged 
at $2.45 for Painted and $3.95 for Gal- 
vanized, f o.b at factory in Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland district. Demand is reported 
light, but this is to be expected so near the 
close of the year. . 


Wire Rods.—Dullness continues, and 
in the absence of sales they may be quoted 
nominally at $33 @ $33.50, cash, f.o.b. at 
makers’ mill. 


Old Rails.—There is not much inquiry 
for Iron Rails, which may be quoted nom- 
inally at $22.75 @ $23.25, with a sale re- 
ported to a Youngstown, Ohio, consumer 
at $22.874. Steel Rails are in fair demand 
for remelting mills. Sales at $16.75 @ 
$17 for short and $17.50 @ $18 for mixed 
and long pieces. 

Ferromanganese—lIs weak and lower, 
sales of 80 per cent. domestic having been 
reported at $64, cash. 


Structural Iron.—There is but little 
new business in sight at present, but it is 
expectcd that there will be early in the 
new year. Some of the mills are still 
pretty fully employed working up old 
contracts. Prices remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Channels and Beams, 3.10¢; Angles, 
2¢; Tees, 2.50¢ @ 2 60¢; Universal Mill 
Plates, Iron, 2¢ @ 2.05¢; Refined Bars, 
1.80¢ @ 1.85¢. 

Steel Plates.—A very fair business is 
reported, with prospects favorable for im- 
provement early in the new year. Prices un- 
changed: Fire Box, 33¢ @ 44¢; Tank, 
1.95¢ @ 2.10¢; Shell, 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢; 
Flange, 2.35 @ 2.40¢. 

Merchant Steel.—There is a fair de- 
mand, all that can be expected just at 
the close of the year. No change in 
prices : Crucible Tool Steel, 6¢ @ 
7¢; do. Spring, 4¢; do. Machinery, 44¢ @ 
5¢; Bessemer Machinery, 2.10¢ @ 2.20¢ ; 
Toe Calk, 2.30¢ @ 2.40¢; Tire Steel, 
2.10¢ @ 2.20; Steel Bars, 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢. 


Steel Billets and Slabs.—Nothing es- 
pecially new tu note. During the past 
week there were no sales of Billets reported 
below $24, f.o.b. at makers’ mill, cash, and 
from that up to $24.25 and $24.50, whereas 
some weeks ago there were sales at $23.75 at 
maker’s mill. As stated in our last report, 
we claimed that under $24 there is little 
or no margin for profit and not much even 
at $24. We note a sale of 6000 tons, next 
year’s delivery, of 14-inch Billets at $2 
above the market price of 4-1nch Billets. 


tee 
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Railway Track Supplies —There is 
a very fair business, which it is confidently 
expected will be considerably increased 
early in the new year. Prices are firmer. 
Spikes, 2.15¢, 30 days, f.o.b. at makers’ 
works; Splice Bars, 1.70¢ @ 1.80¢; Track 
Bolts, 2.65¢ with Square and 2.75¢ with 
Hexagon Nuts. 

Steel Rails.—There is continued in- 
quiry, and orders are more numerous than 
usual at this particular time. Price is 
firm at $30, f.o.b. at mill. It is stated that 
the Carnegie firm have orders for 60,000 
tons to ship South and West by river. 


Old Material.—There is a moderate 
‘business, but prices are week. Sales of No. 
1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.50 @ $19, 
net ton, a decline; Cast Scrap at $13, gross ; 
Steel Rail and Bloom Ends at $18 @ $18.50, 
gross, 


Connellsville Coke.—Prices remain 
unchanged, as follows: Furnace Coke, 
$1.90; Foundry, $2.30; Crushed, $2.65, 
all per net ton, f.o.b cars at ovens, 


(By Telegraph.) 

The stockholders of the Oliver Iron 
and Steel Company have increased their 
capital stock from $1,600,000 to $2,000, - 
000. 


> 


St. Louis. 


OrrFice oF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixth st., t 
Sr. Louris, December 7, 1891. 

Bar Iron.—There has been nothing of 
interest transpired since our last report. 
Sales have been light at about current 
rates. Consumers are not disposed to pur 
chase, only as their present requirements 
demand, and are kept only moderately 
busy, so that there is little chance of any 
large buying in this locality’ at least until 
after the firstof the year. A number of 
consumers are clearing their yards prepara- 
tory to the usual stock taking, and are 
practically out of the market. Notwith- 
standing the dullness prices are fairly well 
maintained. The following prices are for 
cash, f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Soutnern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $15.50 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 14.25 @ 14.50 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry, 13.50 @ 13.75 


Gray Forge. ...... cccscccces 13.00 @ 13.25 
Southern Charcoal, No. lL 

rds. ak0k si ¥edeenes 17.00 @ 17.50 
Southern Charcoal, No. 2 

UE. sc cevevesideadiesse 16.50 @ 16,75 
Missouri Charcoal, No 

i ars sone s ing secpes 15.50 @ 16.00 
Missouri Charcoal, No 

ET ic 5s neko 0b. 04085008 15.00 @ 15.50 
Cirle GOTWeMSPS. «cc cccesess 17.75 @ 18.75 


Bar Iron.—There is not much new 
business in sight, but mills are comfort- 
ably employed on cld contracts. They 
will soon be on the lookout for new busi- 
ness, however, as they cannot run much 
longer on what they have at present. Car- 
load lots on cars at East St. Louis are 
quoted at 1.75¢; small lots from store 
command 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢, according to 
quantity. 


Barb Wire.—Trade has fallen of some- 
what during the past week. Prices are 
firmly maintained as follows: Painted, 
2.70¢; Galvanized, 3.20¢; terms 60 days, 
or 3 ¢% discount for cash in ten days. 


Wire Nails.—This branch fails to show 
any improvement either in regard to prices 
or demand. A small amount of business 
is being transacted at the following prices: 
Lots from mill, $1.95; from store, $2.10 
@ $2.15. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Metals.—Pig Lead continues to grow 
weaker, and at this writing is freely offered 
at 4¢. Buyers cannot be found at this 
figure, and a lower price will doubtless 
prevail in the course of the next few days. 


Spelter does not improve in “any respect; 
sel.ers are freely offering good sized quan- 
tities at 4.45¢ @ 4.40¢, with no buyers. 
There is nothing in the situation to indi- 
cate any improvement in the near future. 





Financial. 


In monetary circles the important event 
of the week was the movement of Mr. Go- 
schen, England’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, designed to increase the volume 
of currency, and his suggestion favoring 
an international conference on the subject 
of silver. The London Statist says edi- 
torially that it welcomes the proposition to 
accumulate and maintain a larger stock of 
gold in the Bank of England. Jt believes 
that under his propositions—to maintain 
the present system as long as the gold in the 
bank is under £22,000,000, and that when 
it reaches £22,000,000 the bank be al- 
lowed to issue £1 notes to any amount, se- 
cured four-fifths upon gold and one-fifth 
upon securities--the note issue would be 
better secured than it now is, while the 
bank will be strengthened by thus nearly 
doubling the amount of the gold held. 
The best feature, however, of the Chan- 
cellor’s plan is that under it the bank will 
have greater discretionary power to deal 
with monetary crises or panics. The suc- 
cess of the general plan will, nevertheless, 
depend largely upon the attitude which 
the banks generally, and especially the 
country banks, assume toward it. Mr. 
Goschen must offer inducements to these 
institutions, for the success of his scheme 
is at best problematical unless the banks 
give it active support. 

The London Economist, commenting on 
Mr. Goschen’s measure, expresses itself as 
being in sympathy with his £1 note 
scheme, but not with Mr. Goschen’s 
grounds for it as hehasstated them. The 
swelling of the central stock of gold is 
not the most important end to be obtained. 
But the substitution of £1 notes for £5 
notes would bea great gain, apart from 
increasing the stock, for it would put 
paper currency into general circulation, 
which, under the present system, is in 
limited use. Asa result gold would be 
economized and the new paper would help 
small remitters, a service which is greatly 
needed, as is testified by the large use of 
postal orders. The Heonomist would allow 
all banks to issue notes against deposits of 
gold and securities. There is no necessity 
for making the reform depend upon the 
addition of more gold to the Bank of 
England’s bullion. Some relaxation of 
the bank charter is greatly needed and 
Mr. Goschen’s scheme would give the 
elasticity so much required in our mone- 
tary system and assist very materially in 
times of financial crises. 


Trade reports generally are good, al- 
though only a moderate business is looked 
for before the new year has fairly begun. 
The export movement continues with con- 
siderable freedom, particularly in flour and 
wheat, but corn is restricted by speculative 
prices. On Monday in this market both 
wheat and corn advanced on bad weather 
in the West, delaying grain transportation 
and on reported decrease in visible sup- 
plies. A number of railroads in the West 
are completely blockaded with freight, ‘and 
in the East several lines will refuse to 
accept business until further orders. 
January wheat closed at $1.07, against 
$1.05 on Saturday, and May wheat 
showed a corresponding advance, In 
corn for early delivery the rise was 
still more marked. December closed 
at 644¢, frightening the shorts. The 
receipts of wheat at the seven primary 
Western points since the close of June 
foot up about 137,000,000 bushels, which 
is two and one-half times the volume of 


last year up to date, and the 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat and flour exported are in 
nearly the same proportion. Under the 
circumstances European importers are 
holding off to weary out holders here, and 
there is some reason to apprehend that 
there may be a relatively light movement 
from first hands during the winter. The 
visible supply is about 43,000,000 bushels, 
against 24,500,000 a year ago. Ocean 
= freights are dull and depressed. The 

igh figures that prevailed brought ton- 
nage from all quarters, and tramp vessels 
are floating about seeking employment. 

Paris journals publish officially a decree 
authorizing the import of American pork 
into France. The ports of entry, however, 
are limited, and importation can be made 
only at Duaokirk, Havre, Bourdeaux and 
Mars2illes. Provisions, despite favorable 
advices from abroad, are dull and de- 
pressed. In sugars there is more strength. 
Coffee remains unsettled pending troubles 
in Brazil. Cotton is in a stronger posi- 
tion, and dry goods jobbers report some 
improvement. 


The stock market has been irregular and 
but moderately active. The demand for 
investment bonds was stimulated by raii- 
road returns, which have been almost uni- 
formly good. The Vanderbilts and gran- 

ers and a few of the industrials are the 
avorites. The first maned were influencd 
by the announcement that the east bound 
tonnage from Chicago last week was 93,975 
tons, against 77,386 tons for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The November 
statement of the New York Central shows 
gross earnings of over $4,000,000, an in- 
crease of $941,406 over last year’s figures. 
Union Pacific yielded a little on the report 
of the loss of the new steamship Nica- 
ragua wrecked onher maiden trip. The 
movement of the crops is progressing 
slowly in many sections because of scarcity 
of cars to handle the bu:iness, and this 
before the coin traffic has fairly com- 
menced. The Missouri River roads and 
the lines east from Chicago are crowded 
with grain. Mr. Goschen’s stand in refer- 
ence to the issue of £1 Bank of Eng- 
land notes was used as a bull argument. 


Just at this time a retrospect of the 
course of stock prices may be of interest. 
Taking the average price of 25 active 
stocks as a standard, the market on Janu- 
ary 1 last stood at 66. March 10 was 
about the lowest pvint in the reaction then 
in progress, the price standing at 65. The 
rise in the spring carried the market up to 
72. The decline carried prices to 63, the 
lowest of the year. The summer advance 
carried the average to 76 late in Septem- 
ber. The average now stands at about 74. 
The extreme prices (average) in 1890 were 
81 and 60; in 1889, 77 and 72, and 1888 
76 and 64. On Monday there was free 
selling of Northern Pacific, Missouri Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific, explained by the 
falling off in business on the Pacific Coast 
generally. 

United States bonds were firm at quota- 
tions as follows: 


Ol. Bh Gi Wie, ORORIIOE 0 ccc cccccccccscess 100 

De, Bee Oy Sy WU nnnc cccsccccccccesetes 116% 
Wie Ge Ge PT GE iccdeccacactuss «6 Sseue i744 
kn CUE Gives S200: vaevanneceasns 10Big 


Money on call was easy and time loans 
were freely offered on first-class mixed col- 
lateral at 4 per cent. for 30 to 90 days, and 
44 to 5 for four to six months. There was 
a good demand for commercial paper, but 
the supply was light and rates were 5 per 
cent. firm for 60 to 90-day indorsed bills 
receivable, and 5 to 54 for four months’ 
acceptances. The bank statement showed 
a gain of $649,700 cash and a loss of 
$1,018,725 in surplus reserve, which now 
stands at $13,863,625. In the West the 
grain trade is a steady borrower, and there 
is an enlarged demand from heavy packers. 
It is no longer believed that enormous sums 
of money will be required to place the 
crops in market. 
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New York. 


Office of The Tron Age, 9-102 Reade street, | 
New York, December 9, 1891. { 

The principal feature of interest has) 
been the placing of a very large number 
of cars. So far as we can trace them they 
include 5000 cars for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 4000 cars for the Reading, taken 
by the Pullman shops, 2500 cars for the 
Lehigh Valley, secured by works along 
the line, 1000 cars by the Erie, a like num- 
ber for the Lackawana, 500 for the West 
Shore, an unknown quantity for the Balti- 
more and Ohio, 500 forthe Jersey Central, 
1200 for the Rock Island, 2500 for the 
Missouri Pacific, and 500 for the Atchison. 
The statement seems justified, therefore, 
that about 20,000 cars have been placed 
during the past two weeks. The prices 
have, however, been lower than ever ap- 
proached, avd many works have declined 
to meet them. On the whole, the bulk of 
the business has gone to Western shops. 
Thus the following works participated in 
the Pennsylvania order: Michigan Car 
Company and Peninsular Car Company, 
each, 750; Barney & Smith, Buffalo Car 
Company, Terre Heute Car Mfg. Com- 
pany, Erie Car Works and Murray, 
Dougal & Co.. each, 500; Pardee Car 
and Machine Works, 200 and Arthur 
King. 100 cars. It is understood that all 
these orders have been placed at excep- 
tionally low prices, and it is certain that 
the material for them has been covered at 
figures not heretofore approached in the 
history of the Iron trade. Still, it has 
given work to Car-Wheel foundries and, 
through them to Charcoal furnaces, to Axle 
manufacturers, who in turn have bought 
some of their material, although many 
have accumulations of Old Material. It 
has led to considerable purchases of 
Bars, and incidentally to Forge Pig. 
There have been some large purchases 
of other rolling stock, so that the works 
which manufacture high-grade Plates and 
other material bave now more work than 
they have had for a long time. In other 
lines the prices are down to figures which 
producers as well as consumers know to 
be equal to the cost at even the best 
equipped mills. Thus the whole Wire 
industry from one end to the other is 
down to hard pan. Wire Nails have sold 
at 1.65¢, Wire Rods have sold as low as 
$32.50 in the West, Billets have been 
placed at $23.50 in Wheeling, and Besse. 
mer Pig is down to a price where con- 
feasedly the majority of furnaces do not 
get a new dollar for anold one. Many 
producers hisitate about selling for ex- 
tended delivery at the prices named. 


American Pig.—There has been a little 
more business, particularly in Forge [ron 
and in Charcoal Pig. The latter is sellin 
on the basis of $18.25 @ $18.50 for South- 
ern at this point and $17, Buffalo, for Lake 
Superior. The Thomas Iron Company re- 
port booking orders for next year’s deliv- 
ery to the extent of 50,000 or 60,000 tons, 
of which about 25.000 is Forge Iron, 
which is to go to car manufacturers. 
Southern sellers are still uneven, one lead- 
ing company offering Forge on the basis of 
$9.75, Birmingham, while another, which 
bas a large eccumulation of No.1 Foun- 
dry, is quoting on the basis of $12, 
Birmingham, the freight being $4.25 
to this point. On the whole, the 
market is more active than it has been. 
We quote Northern brands. $16.75 @ 
$18 for No.1; $16 @ $16.50 for No. 2, 
and $14 @ $14.50 fcr Gray Forge. South- 
ern Iron sells at $16.25 @ $17 for No. 1; 
$15.50 @ $16 for No. 2; $14.50 @ $14.75 
for No. 3 Foundry, and $14.25 @ $14.50 
for Gray Forge. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
There is notbing new in manganiferous 
material, and quotations are purely nom 
inal. The order for 300 tons of 80 ¢ Ferro 


from an Ohio Valley mill has been taken 
by a domestic manufacturer. 


Billets and Rods.—The market in the 
East bas declined in sympathy with the 
low figures ruling in the West, where 4- 
inch Billets have sold at $23.50, Wheel- 
ing, while Wire Rods have been placed at 
$32.50. In this market alot of 250 tons 
foreign Billets for re-export, quick delivery, 
has sold at $31.25. We note asale of 1500 
tons of Wire Rds toa Connccticut mill. 
Eastern Rod mills are offering domestic 
Rods at $34.75, sellers’ mill, which is 
equivalent to $35.50, tidewater. 


Swedish Stock.—We note the placing 
of a contract of 500 tons of foreign Screw 
Rods to an Eastern consumer at a shade 
under $57. German Basic Horse Nail 
Rods are offered at $51 @ $52; Swedish 
Rods at $57 @ $57.50, and Swedish Bars, 
jobbers’ specifications, $61 @ $61.50. 


Steel Rails.—Sales of Steel Rails by 
Eastern mills have been light during the 
week under review, and there is compara- 
tively little new business coming up. The 
Rail makers held a short meeting in this 
city on Tuesday, during which reports 
from the different mills showed that they 
have orders on their books and options 
out for 1892 delivery which aggregate 
close upon 600,000 tons. How great the 
contrast is with last year may be inferred 
from the fact that on March | the total 
quantity booked was only 418,000 tons 
and on June 1 bad only reached 725,000 
tons. It should be noted, however, that the 
last was an exceptional year, the railroads 
hanging back persistently under the be- 
lief that much lower prices would be 
reached. It may be stated that conditions 
are really only normal now, so far as orders 
booked are concerned, There have been 
years when they were heavier. We entered 
the year 1890, when the total product of 
Rails was 1,867,837 gross tons, with or- 
ders on the books aggregating 746,895 
tons, so that 1892 promises to begin with 
nearly the same record. Reports that 
some of the Western mills have been 
manipulating freights, with the object of 
disguising concessions to buyers, are em- 
phaticaily denied. We continue to quote 
$30 @ $30.50 at Eastern mill. Conces- 
sions from list prices continue to be made 
on Light Rails. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.—Dur- 
ing the week the order for asmall boat has 
been placed and negotiations are pending 
for another, Local manufacturers of Struct- 
ural Iron report the 1un of orders at the 
present time as being very light, and busi- 
ness is sought with some eagerness, We 
may note that an order for about 200 tons 
of Beams was taken by Carnegie, Phipps 
& Uo., these Beams being 24-inch, 


Z| heavy section, and 60 feet long, show- 


ing that the time is approaching when 
the great new mill at Homestead 
will be in active work. We con- 
tinue to quote: Angles, 1.90¢ @ 2.10¢; 
Sheared Plutes, 1.85¢ @ 2.25¢; Tees, 2.40¢ 
@ 2.75¢, and Beams and Channels, 3.1¢, on 
dock. Steel Plates are 1.9¢ @ 2.1¢ for 
Tank; 2.15¢ @ 2.30¢ for Shell; 2.40¢ @ 
2.65¢ for Flange; 2.60¢ @ 2.75¢ for Ma- 
rine, and 3¢ @ 3.25¢ for Fire Box, on 
dock. Bars are 1.7¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock. 
Scrap Axles are quotable at 2.15¢ @ 
2.20¢, delivered. Steel Axles, 2.15¢ @ 
2.25¢, and Links and Pins, 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢; 
Steel Hoops, 2¢ @ 2.5¢, delivered. 


Track Material.—A considerable sized 
order for Spikes is in the market for a 
leading trunk road, which is expected to 
be placed at an early date. 

Merchant Steel.— We quote Hot-Rolled 
Shafting 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Machinery, 2.10¢ @ 
2.25¢; Tire, 2.15¢ @ 2.25¢, and Toe Calk, 
2.20¢ @ 2.30¢, delivered. 

Old Material.—The only sa’e of any 
consequence during the week has been a 


lot of 350 tons Foreign Rails controlled by 
Ficld Lindley at $21, Jersey City, the 
purchaser being a local mill. 





Rogers, Brown & Co., Pig [ron mer- 
chants, have established a branch office at 
523 Exchange Building, Boston, in charge 
of Leverett L. Hall. 





Metal Market. 


Copper.—The price of Lake Superior 
Ingot has declined a fraction and the 
market is slow at the decline. Atil¢a 
few small parcels were placed immediately 
after the date of our last review. Subse- 
quently additional lots were let go at 
10 95¢ and later ona fair quantity was 
disposed of at 10.90¢. Rumor had it that 
a sale was made at as low as 10.85¢, but 
this could not be verified. At the moment 
the demand is very slow. Consum- 
ers refuse to place orders for de- 
livery any considerable time ahead, 
in view of the large accumulation at the 
mines, and the uncertainty as to what 
course the Calumet & Hecla Company will 
pursue when relieved from the task of pro- 
tecting their 12}¢ contracts, which ter- 
minate at the end of the month. That the 
company have accumulated a considerable 
amount of metal while maintaining the 
fictitious ‘‘nominal” price is an open 
secret, and that the usual methods for 
securing the lion’s share of business later 
on will be pursued is very probable. 
Hence a disposition among buyers to look 
for lower prices than have been reached 
thus far this year, and general refusal to 
place orders without a gurantee from the 
sellers. The position of the market for 
casting Copper is unchanged. For prompt 
delivery there is very little stock available, 
and only very low bids are made on for- 
ward deliveries. 


Pig Tin.—For this metal there has been 
a dull and uninteresting market through- 
out the week. Old speculative deals seem 
to be nearly all evened up, and no new 
ones worth speaking of have been entered 
into in the absence of incentive to ven- 
tures on either ‘‘ bull” or ‘‘ bear” side. 
Leading holders have drummed the out- 
of-town markets thoroughly, and by 
paming prices on 5 and 10 ton lots 
quite as low as any quoted ia the local 
markets, disposed of a very fair amount of 
Tin. To cash buyers there have been 
sales of the quantities above speciffed at 
19.85¢ @ 19.90¢, and the smaller trade 
have been accomodated with ordinary 
jobbing parcels at 30¢ @ 30.10¢ according 
to terms. 

Pig Lead.—The movement in price of 
Pig Lead has not exceeded 5¢ # 100 tb 
and operations have been on a very 
limited scale. In other words, the mar- 
ket has been quiet, but steady, in all that 
the term implies. The amount of stock in 
store here is understood to be very mod- 
erate, and the offering by smelters is mo- 
mentarily indifferent. Single carload 
lots are held at 4.35¢ and larger blocks at 
4.30¢, but 4.25¢ seems to be the best bid 
at the moment for either prompt or near 
future deliveries. 


Spelter.—Western brands have been 
more freely offered at 4}¢ for early ship- 
meats. That price does not appear to 
stimulate action on the part of galvanizers 
or Brass manufacturers, however, and the 
market presents a flat and rather weak ap- 
pearance, 

Antimony.— Outside of a routine job- 
bing movement there is little trade, but 
prices are held firmly. Hallett’s is quoted 
at 124¢ @ 124¢, LX at 134¢ @ 14¢ and 
Cookson’s at 154¢ @ 154%¢, in wholesale 
quantities. 

Tin Plate.—Spot transections have 
been on a limited scale, and no improve- 
ment is visible in the demand for any kind 
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More or less negotiation on Brothers over the Reading under the new | Efforts to induce makers to combined ac- 


future deliveries is still under way, but no | arrangement have no perceptible effect on | tion to close works have been abandoned, 


considerable amount of business results, | the general trade. 
although comparatively low figures have | 
been named in some instances. Bright | prices and there is no difficulty in obtain- 
Charcoals and some lines of roofing size! ing cash or making deliveries. 

Ternes are a shade easier. Large Wasters,| An order was posted by the Pennsyl- 
on the other hand, are somewhat firmer. | vania Coal Company, at Pittston, ordering 
Cokes are just about holding their own. | all collieries of the company to start work 
We quote: Coke Tins—Penlan grade, IC, | OD three-quarter time, it being impossible 
14 x 20, $5.25; J. B. grade, do., $5.35;| to work ten hours in the breakers on ac- 
Bessemer do.. $5.30; Siemens Steel, $5.45. | count of the darkness morning and even- 
Stamping Plates—Bessemer Steel, Coke | ings. At Bowman’s Creek a 2-foot vein 
finish, IC basis, $5.70 @ $5.75; Siemens | of the genuine black diamond fuel has 
Steel, IC basis, $5.80 @ $5.85; LX basis, | been struck, and the mine boss declares 


$6.85 @ $7. IC Charcoals—Melyn grade, 
$6.50; for each additional X add $1.50; 
Allaway grade, $5.80; Grange grade, $5.90 
@ $5.95; for each additional X add $1.10. 
Charcoal Ternes— Worcester, 14 x 20,$5.75; 
do., 20 x 28, $11.50; M. F., 14 x 20, 
$7.45 ; do., 20 x 28, $15; Dean, 14 x 
20, scarce; do., 20 x 28, $10.60; D. R. D. 
grade, 14 x 20, $5.25; do., 20 x 28, 
$10.10; Mansel, 14 x 20, $5.50; do., 20 x 
28, $10.30; Alyn, 14 x 20, $5.50; do., 20 x 
28, $10.50; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, scarce; do., 
20 x 28, $11.10. Wasters—S. T. P. grade, 
14 x 20, $5; do., 20 x 28, $10; Aber- 
carne grade, 14 x 20, $4.90; do., 20 x 28, 
$9.75. 





New York Metal Exchange. 


Only one transaction has taken place 
during the week under review, on Mon- 
day, when 16 tons of December Lead sold 
at 4.274¢. 





The following resolutions .were passed 
at a meeting of the New York metal trade: 


Whereas, In accordance with the will of our 
Heavenly Father He has been pleased to re- 
move from our midst Clark P. Cort; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
metal trade, desire to make public expression 
of our loss in the death of one with whom we 
have been associated in business for over 20 
years, and toplace on record our appreciation 
of his ability and inte ai 

Resolved, That we shall long remember him 
for his strong manly character and for his 

leasant, genial manner, which have endeared 
bim to all those with whom he has come in 
contact. 

Resolved, That we desire to express to all 
the members of his family our sorrow and 
deep sympathy with them in their great trial, 
and to this end we order a copy of these reso- 
jutions to be engrossed and sent to the family. 

Resolved, That we close our respective offices 
during the time of the funeral, and that we 
attend the services in a body. 

RussE_u W. McKeEEs, Chairman. 

FRANK DICKERSON, Secretary. 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal trade is dull and 
weak, and the independent operators are 
selling at prices a shade lower, equal to 
10¢ a ton for Stove. The general temper 
is indicated by agents who solicit orders, 
and inquire ‘‘ what will you give?” The 
effort is to realize the September circular. 
Pea is $2 @ $2.50, f.o.b., according to 
grade, and Buckwheat is $1.50 @ $1.75. 
All steam sizes are firm and in demand. 
The week’s production was 901,807 tons; 
total for the year, 36,629,771 tons; increase 
over last year, 3,839,804 tons. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Coal tonnage for the week, 
250,922 tons; Coke, 117,972 tons; Read- 
ing tonnage, 290,000 tons; Clearfield 
weekly tonnage, 53,587 tons; Huntington, 





44,662 tons; Beech Creek, 69,013 tons; 
Norfolk and Western, 50,280 tons, and | 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 56,671 tons ; total for | 


the week, 274,513; increase over last year, 
1,382,434. Reading's year having closed, 
there is no longer a pressure of Coal on the 
market, resulting from the desire to make 
a good show of earnings at the annual 
meeting; but work at the mines is on re- 
duced time, which occasions less hard- 


that there is an inexhaustible supply 
| which will be reached in a few days. 

|. The Lehigh Valley resists the decision 
in favor of Coxe Bros. & Co. Judges 
| Acheson and Butler heard argument in the 
| United States Circuit Court in Philadel- 
| phia on Tuesday upon the application 
made for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enforce its order against the 
| Lehigh Valley Railroad Company made in 
| the Coxe Bros. & Co. Coal freight dis- 
crimination suit. Simon Sterne of New 
York, appearing for the commission, con- 
tended that the order was binding, and 
that the court should hold it to be final. 
| John G, Johnson, representing the Lehigh 
| Valley Railroad Company, contended that 
the finding of the commission should be 
considered but prima facie evidence, and 
that the whole matter should come before 
the court so that both sides could be heard 
A decision in the case will be looked for- 
ward to with great interest, owing to the 
| importance of the question involved. 








British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1891. 


Operations in Scotch warrants continue 
| light, and the movement of price is also 
| narrow, with 47/ @ 47/3 the range this 
| week. A quite large business has been 
done in Hematites at about 47/6, and con- 
siderable in Cleveland warrants, chiefly at 


88/14 @ 38/3. Stocks in warrant stores 
The totals were 


| show very little change. 

500,000 tons Scotch and 151,000 tons 
| Cleveland. Home consumption is still 
| moderate, but the export trade fair. Ex- 
| ports last month were 74,819 tons, against 
| 74,312 tons in November, 1890. 

Pig Tin transactions have been on a 
moderately large scale, but freer offering 
the last few days at a lower level of prices 
checked the demand. The increased offer- 
ing is due to reports that early December 


shipments from the Straits will be larger 
than has been expected. Visible supply 
‘shows little change and consumption is 
uiet. 

Copper was purchased with more free- 
dom by dealers directly after the an- 
nouncement of the Société des Métaux 
sale, and that buying, together with cover- 
ing of short sales, led to an advance to 
£47. 10/ in Merchant Bars. The advance 
prompted free selling by some large hold- 
ers, however, and prices receded to £45. 

7/6 in the face of statistics showing a de- 
crease of 2100 tons in the visible supply 
last month. Recent transactions in fur- 
nace material include 1300 tons Montana 
Matte at 7/9. 

Lower prices named by some makers 
have led to freer buying of Siemens Steel 
Coke-finish Plates and 14 x 20 Bessemers. 
The latter went at 12/2 and the Siemens 
| Plates at 12/6, f.o.b. Wales. Ternes are 





! 





ship than an entire stoppage, however | also receiving more attention and some 
brief the period. The shipments of Coxe’ business has been done at 22/6 for doubles. 


Bituminous Coal is steady at association | tions for want of paying orders. 


————————— cenieeenmnns - 


but several firms have suspended opera- 
Exports 
in November, 28,000 tons, against 35,000 
tons last year. The amount shipped to 
the United States was 14,000 tons, against 
28,000 in November last year. Three 
thousand tons were shipped to Batoum 
last week, presumably for canning pe- 
troleum. 

Seotch Pig Iron.—The movement of 
makers’ brands continues slow and the 
trend of prices is still in buyers’ favor. 


No. 1 Coltness f.o.b. Glasgow.......... 56/ 
No. 1 Summerlee, mi = <ae oncgeceee 
No. 1 Gartsherrie, . cuccvecees OMG 
No. | Langloan, e 7 -ehanaate 55/6 
No. | Carnbroe, _ PW Seeaenduan 47/6 
No. 1 Shotts _ G0 Tatts cusses . 57/ 
No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan.......... 55/ 
No. 1 Dalmeliington,“ seeeewenee 49,6 
No. 1 Eglinton, " Ye swe 49/ 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 1/; 
Liverpool to New York, 10/. 


Bessemer Pig.—The demand has been 
fair and prices have ruled quite steady at 
49/ for West Coast brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, f.0.b. shipping port. 

Cleveland Pig.—Under free offering 
the market continues weak, with moder- 
ate sales, chiefly at 38/ for No. 3 Middles- 
borough, f.o.b. 

Spiegeleisen.—There has been rather 
more demand and the market is firmer, 
with English 20 4 quoted at 84/ @ 85/, 
f.0.b. shipping port. 

Steel Rails.—Demand is without im- 
provement and prices are unchanged. 
Heavy sections quoted £4. 2/6 and light 
sections £5 @ £6, f.o.b. at N. W. En- 
gland shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—The market remains 
quiet. Makers quote £4 for 7 x 7, f.0.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets.— Dealings still on a mod- 
erate scale and the demand slow. Besse- 
mer, 24 x 24 inches, quoted at £4. 5/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.— A very quiet market 
with former prices asked. Bessemer quoted 
at £4.5/, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship- 
ping point. 

Old Iron Rails.— Holders ask former 
prices and the market is steady in tone, 
but quiet. Tees quoted at £3 @ £3. 2/6 
and Double Heads £3. 2/6 @ £3. 5/, f.o.b. 

Serap [ron.—Business is moderate, but 
prices are steady. Heavy Wrought Iron 
quoted at £2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—The market remains quiet 
and unchanged. Bessemer quoted at £2. 
12/6 @ £2. 15/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—Prices are still uneven and 
the demand isirregular. We quote, f.o.b. 


Liverpool : 

IC Charcoal, Alloway grade... ...... 14/9 @ 15/3 
{Cc mer Steel, Coke finish.... 12/9 @ 13, 
IC Siemens “ ie ae eles aie 13/ @B/ 
Oe CR Is Fe Mie cnecscccee:qecd 12/6 @ 12/9 
Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.... ...... 12,6 @.... 


Manufactured lron.—Demand gener- 
ally rather slow, but prices quite steady. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


£8. da. £s.a 

Staff. Ordinary Marked Bars 810 0 @ ....... 
“ Common eh eae See Oe seus 
Staff. B’k Sheet, singies.... 717 6 @ ...... 
Weish Bars (f.o.b. Wales).... 510 0 @ 512 6 


Pig Tin.—Market closes flat, with light 
demand. Straits quoted at £90. 12/6@ 
£90. 15/, spot, and £91. 5/ @ £91. 7/6 for 
three months’ futures. 

I 

We are advised by telegraph that the 
men of the Crane Iron Company, at Cata- 
sauqua, went to work, after being out 30 
hours, on the original terms of the com- 


pany. 





Henry M. Warren of Warren, Wood & 
Co., pig iron merchants, New York, has 
sailed for England. He proposes to 
spend spend some months either in the 
south of England or in the south of France 
for the benefit of his health. 
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HARDW ARE. 


| Basis is 144 inch Circumference 7-16 Diam- 


Condition of Trade. 


AC THE END of the year approaches 


there is a falling off in the volume 


of business, and except in seasonable or | 


holiday goods, or a few lines which for 
special reasons are fairly active, there is a 
general acknowledgment that business is 
quiet. Both wholesale and retail mer- 
chants are obviously ordering for the most 
part to cover only their present require- 
ments, in order to avoid the accumulation 
Retail 


business in many parts of the country con- 


of goods before stock taking. 
tinues in pretty good condition, but from 
the South there is a good deal of com- 
plaint owing to the low prices of cotton 


and other causes. Collections are gener- 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—The Nail market remains 
| in substantially the same condition as at 


ness is doing. The aggregate of sales is, 
| however, fair, and some buyers are ap 


parently placing their orders under the | 


conviction that prices are not likely to go 
| Manufacturers are holding 
Nails conservatively, alluding to the fact 
| that at present prices there is little if any 
Stocks with the 
The pro- 


| much lower. 


| profit in the business. 
mills are fair but not heavy. 


duction is being somewhat delayed by the | 


| shutting down in whole or in part of some 
leading mills for different reasons. Iron 
| or Steel Nails are quoted at $1.45 to $1.50 
at mill for round lots, some of the mills 
refusing to make the lower figure. New 


ally referred to as perceptibly improved, | York quotations are $1.55 to $1.60 on 


and with comfortable and safe financial 

conditions the year is regarded as drawing 
, . | 

to a close with excellent promise for next 


season. 


| 
| 


dock, smail parcels from store command- 


ing $1.65 to $1.75. 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—The 


is reported light by manufacturers of Cut 





| Double extra fine 6 thread.... 


SR ER isinic4 ss tathoue shane 1 
| Tapered Rope, add 25 per cent. to weight. 


demand 





eter and Larger Sizes. 


12 thread, or 3 inch diameter. cent above 
6 and 9 thread, \ and 5-16inch 


IN cso 5 eeate sake binnie 1 cent above 


our last report. It is characterized by Fine 6 thread, or 3-16 inch diam- 
. : > es. Makaha cack acess eesce 2 cents above 
| very little life, and only a moderate busi- | extra fine 6 thread............ 21¢ cents above 


.546 cents above 
3 thread laid, or 3-16 inch diam 


Cie ei cat reu teas enews 146 cents above 
Manila Bolt Rope............. 14g cents above 
Manila Whale Ties. y ove abut 2 cents above 
Transmission Rope of selected 

sa be évnedibuneyecnaeus 24¢ cents above 
Manila Lobster Marline....... 344 cents above 
RTE BRD onc car vens6eneeee 2\¢ cents above 
Hay, Hide and Bale Rope, 

coarse and medium.......... basis. 
Dy s nnies lah a0 sek ewe ... lg cent above 
MPMOMRS ces Kaiba steacee 1 cent above 
NE i sivuigs int n7apeusenase 1g cent extra 
ES ios hoon ee Kaas ee 1 cent extra 
Hard Twist Cowboy Rope..... 1 cent extra 
Oil Well and Dritl Cables ..... 1 cent extra 

LZ ce = 
Rope Cables, Hide Rope, &c.,/ a = 
WHOM BATTOR sans ccc esvede \ tg ” 


Tarred or untarred Net Rope, 

12 ORG 15 CRTORG. «20s cccscccs ly 
Six and nine thread............ 1 
Tarred Clapboard and Shingle 

WAP, COMMMIOD 6.0 i cedsaeses 


cent above 
cent above 


basis. 


cent above 


Saws, Cireular, Mill, &c. — The re- 
vision of the list in Circular and other 
Mill Saws’ made by the manufacturers 


close of the year, as they say specifications | November 19, to which we have already 
In all cl ¢ Hard 1 trade | 8° coming in freely on load contracts, | referred, corrects some inequalities, mak- 
n all classes of Hardware a good trade | : . . . . 

io a : - . | Jobbers are having a good demand. Prices ing the present list more symmetrical. We 

is in progress, with some houses reporting 


| 
: “ig 
Chicago. | Steel Nails, who ascribe it mostly to the 


(By Telegraph.) 


. >| are quoted at $1.65 on 30-cent average | give below the present list on goods thus 
a better demand than at the corresponding , . oe . - 


time of last year, when the effects of the 
short crop of that season were beginning | 
to be seriously felt. | The outlook is now | 


from factory and $1.75 from stock. 


Wire Nails.—There is nothing to re- | 
port in Wire Nails. Prices remain on a} 


‘affected, the changes in list price being 
‘indicated by full-faced type: 


Solid Tooth Circular Saws. 


very different from what it was then, | basis of $1.70 to $1.75 for large lots at| _ Sy fags Price 
The demand for goods is of a scattered }mill. The volume of business is not es- | o_o yore “co oro 
character, but there are premonitions of a pecially heavy, but some houses are cover- | oa > . 92 “ 7 
larger trade in staples. The low prices | ing their prospective wants, considering it 24 : = ce 1 . 85 
now ruling and the certainty of a big|® safer policy to place their orders now} 3% . a et "30 
spring trade are having their influence on |Tather than to delay and take the chances} 5 - 9 % 120 
those merchants financially able to lay in| °f the market. Small lots from store are| $ “ Zz 3 7 ia. 
stocks. The demand for holiday goods | held at $1.95 to $2.10. . . 7 « 3 > ase 
has been very brisk of late, but the job- Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manuufacturers | 7 " = a : . oe 
bers now carry limited lines of stock and quote Wire Nails at $1.85 to $1 90, Chi- 2 = a . a 3°75 
fancy articles. The general fall of snow| cago, but are only selling small lots at ie 14 a if - 530 
throughout the Northwest will be of great present. The jobbers are having a heavier > - 164, : ‘> 
benefit to the city Hardware trade, as con-| trade from stock than for some time, and | - “ nf & isci* . Ye 
siderable capital locked up in sled and | j¢ jg expected that this demand will con- | 26 - Us 13_ 14.00 
sleigh material for the past three years | tinue, as the time is fast approaching when | 30 : 10 o tig - 18-0) 
can now be released. Collections continue | consumers will be buying Nails freely and | 3; a 82 * oo 
very good. stocks can now be laid in at low prices. = 0 SG 18 1 oo 
St. Louis. Jobbers quote $1.95 to $2, according to | a -_ ots 35.00 

(By Telegraph.) quantity. * ii . * 3; 30:00 

There is something of a falling off in ote ¢ i= * : a ee oo. 
the demand for staple lines and orders are | . Barb ire.—No change has been made | 50 : ce ae 2 . 80 00 
now being sent in for holiday goods. As in the ao of Beth Wise, which ao 34 " oo 2 “ 100.00 
is usual at this season of the year, retailers regularly maintained. There are rumors : . Ba sey oe 
are beginning to order sparingly so as to| CU'TeD* that an advance may be made be- 60 " é ps ees 145.00 
carry as little stock into the new year as fore long, and these have had the effect of 64 6 os 2 - 180.00 
possible. As the result trade will con- stimulating business somewhat. The trade $ . 5 “ ; “ mo 
tinue comparatively light until after the|°"* however, placing thelr orders with e “ oe S 4% =. 
opening of the year. Prices are pretty mech reserve, i ; 5 a 3 = 890.10 


well adhered to in nearly all lines. Wire 
Nails continue weak. ‘The talk of higher 
prices for Barb Wire continues to gain 
ground, although as yet there is no change 
to notice. It is probable, however, that 
a movement in this direction will be 
shortly inaugurated. Collections are 
slightly improv. d. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers 


Circular Saws to cut metal or ivory, 50 per 


report a heavy business for the past week, 
but have as yet made no change in prices. 
Jobbers have had only a light demand, as 
usual, 

Cordage.—A circular is issued giving ' 
the present extras above basis prices for 
Rope of various sizes, as follows: 


cent. advance. No extra charge for Saws one 
gauge thicker than list. Circular Saws bev- 
eled one gauge without extra charge up to 44 
inches. Forty-fourinches and larger, beveled 


| two gauges without extra charge. 


All Circular Saws 48 inches in diameter and 
larger, if made thinner than No. 10 gauge, are 
not warranted,-aud add 10 per cent. to list 
price for each gauge thinner than No. 10. 
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Mulay Saws. 


4 Gauge. 5 Gauge. 6 Gauge. 


10 inches wide, perft. $2.85 $2.70 $2.50 
AS ~ "= 3.20 8.00 2.75 
2 ™ c 3.50 3.20 3.06 

7 Gauge. 8 Gauge. 9 Gauge. 
10 inches wide, per ft. $2 20 $2.00 $1.75 
_— oa se 2.50 2.20 2.00 
= ? 2.75 2.50 2.20 


Mill Saws.— Eight Inches Wide. 


5 Gauge. 6 Gauge. 7 Gauge. 
Price per foot....... $2.00 $1.90 $81.75 


8 Gauge. 9 Gauge. 10 Gauge 
Price per foot...... $1.60 $1.50 $1.40 


Gang Saws. 


Nos, 10 and 11 Gauge, 8 inches wide, $1.10 per ft 
ad 12 a7 13 7 8 “ 1.10 7 


om © 15 + 8 + 1.05 oe 
“ 19 * 14 7 “ iT) 1 00 6 
*“ 15 * 16 “ 7 ee 9 +. 
* 13 “ 14 + 6 “ rr 90 ir 
“12 16 6 ir “ R85 “ 
10° 11 9 ir 1.20 
ae ae = . os 1.20 
“oy 4 15 “ 9 “ “ 1.15 
“10 * ] “ 10 oe “ 1.30 
«3 * 13 10 o “ 1.50 
7 eae 7, Oe le = 1.25 ™ 


Tabbing 4-hole Tab, 50 cents a Saw. 5 and 6 
hole, 60 cents. Wilkins Tab, 50 cents net. 

Add 5 vents per foot to list if swaged. 

Add 10 cents per foot to list if swaged ready 
for use 


Drag Saws, Tapered. 


10 in. butt, 8in. point, 8 gauge, $1.45 per foot. 
10 7 . 8 7 * Q 7 1.40 7 


g 7 7 a7 8 “ 1.35 “ 

y “ 7 7 a7 9 7 1.30 7 

g rT 6 os 7 10 oe 1.15 ee 

8 a - 6 7 “ ll 7 1.10 

fe «ge *« FF * 105 

3 a 5 7 11 7 1.00 we 

Drag Saws, Equal Widths. 

8 inches wide, 10 gauge.... ......... ..... $1.30 
“ «10 BP ae oe cae ilals 1.40 

_- ae Gada aaa. wcaann sae 1.60 

12 * “ rN aa larn sea ania diie ela: ice 1.80 


Saws over 7 feet long, use Lance Tooth List. 
Lance Tooth Drag Saws. 


8 Gauge. 9 Gauge. 10 Gauge. 
9in. wide, per ft.. 81.80 $1.60 $1.40 


10 * 2.00 1.80 1.€0 
7 Gauge. 8 Gauge. 9 Gauge. 

12 in. wide, per ft.. $2.60 $1.75 $2.20 

mo = Pn ile 3.30 3.00 2.7 


Saws over 8 feet long, extra price. 


Trade Items. 


WE ARE ADVISED that the Aluminum 
Hardware illustrated in our issue Novem- 
ber 26 as being furnished for the Monad- 
nock and Kearsarge buildings at Chicago 
is being made by the Reading Hardware 
Company, Reading, Pa., as was also the 
“Columbian design” goods on the Man- 
hattan Building in the same city. 


IN HIS ADVERTISEMENT in this issue 8. 
W. Kent, Meriden, Conn., illustrates the 
Blizzard Horse Ice Creeper. This arrange- 
ment for calking horses at home is made 
in three sizes, fitting shoes from No. 0 to 6. 


W. K. Morison & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., have purchased the Hardware 
stock of Elliott, Panly & Co., and will 
run the store until January 1 as a low- 
priced cash store, to dispose of the goods. 
Mr. Elliott, who was formerly with the 
above firm, resumes his former position 
with them at the head of their Mechanics’ 
Tool department, 


Dame, Stropparp & KENDALL, 374 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., in their 
advertisement on another page announce 
that they have a special lot of 10,000 pairs 
of Acme Pattern Skates of American 
manufacture, which they are preparing to 
dispose of at a bargain. This opportunity 
may be deserving the attention of the 
trade. 


THE SPRING sHops of the Wentworth 
Spring and Axle Company, Gardiner, 
Maine, were burned to the ground on the 
night of November 30, but the Axle de- 


was started up again on the 8th inst., so 
that orders will be filled without delay. 
As soon as the insurance is adjusted the 
company will make known their plans in 
regard to the spring business. In a circu- 
lar announcing the destruction of a part of 
their plant by fire they state that they are 
making a specialty of the new Dust Guard 
Axles, to the quality of which they refer, 
as well as the constantly increasing sale 
which they are enjoying. The company 
also announce that they are getting out a 
still further improvement in the Axle line, 
which will be equally applicable to light 
and heavy Axles. 


THE GENUINE Marty Trap, which is 
being offered to the trade by Burditt & 
Williams as importers and manufacturers’ 
agents, 20 Dock square, Boston, is illus- 
trated in their advertisement on another 
page. Attention is especially called to im- 
itations of this Trap on the market, against 
which the trade are cautioned. 


IN A PARAGRAPH in our last issue relat- 
ing to anew Maul which D. R. Sperry & 
Co., Batavia, Ill., are putting on the mar- 
ket. the name of the firm was inadvert- 
ently distorted so that Sperry was printed 
Sherry. Our readers, however, doubtless 
recognized the old firm despite the typo 
graphical effort to disguise it. 


J. A. HENDERSON and William F. Mar- 
shall of the old firmof Henderson & Mar- 
shall of Los Angeles, Cal., have bought an 
interest in the Brown & Foster Hardware 
Company of that city. With an increased 
capital this company expect to do a fair 
share of the jobbing trade of Southern 
California. 


STEPHENS & Co., Riverton, Conn., a 
paragraph in regard to whose inability to 
supply promptly all orders for Rules ap- 
peared in our issue 26th ult., advise us 
that the impression conveyed by the state- 
ment in question, to the effect that they 
are almost always obliged to shut down 
for a short time each summer on ac- 
count of low water, is without founda- 
tion. They inform us that the past sea- 
son has been an exceptional one, and 
that in their 27 years’ experience they 
have never before been idle on account 
of low water. Owing to the rains which 
have recently fallen the river has assumed 
to some extent its usual condition, and 
the establishments along its line are again 
int full activity. 


IN CORRECTION of a paragraph in our 
issue November 19, where it was stated 
that Campbell & Carlisle, Hardware mer- 
chants, Cambridge, Ohio, were burned out, 
we are advised that only their wareroom 
containing Oils, Varnishes, Cordage, Lead, 
&c., was destroyed. The salesroom and 
other warerooms were unharmed. 


M. C. KELLoGe, receiver for the Barnes 
Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., hav- 
ing satisfactorily settled the difficulty 
under which this company have labored 
for the last two years, the property of the 
eompany has been returned to the hands of 
the stockholders, and the business will be 
continued with increased facilities and 
with an earnest effort to enlarge its sales. 
Agencies for the sale of goods having ter- 
minated with the abolition of the receiver- 
ship, the company will hereafter have their 
New York office with Wm. H. Jacobus, 
90 Chambers street. 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


HE BRIDGEPORT CHAIN COM- 
- PANY, Bridgeport, Conn.: Triumph 
Chains. An illustrated pamphlet 
showing Triumph Chains from 6/o to 7, 
and of tensile strength from 3.8000 to 
3co pounds. Trace, Halter, Coil, Rein, 
Post, Sash, Safety and many other kinds 
of Chains are manufactured by the above 


partment was only slightly damaged, and | firm, making a very complete line. 


JamMes W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Philosophical and Chemical Ap- 
paratus, Chemicals, &c., Standard Elec- 
trical Test instruments. Their priced 
and illustrated catalogue S of Chemical 
Apparatus shows a large and varied line 
of these goods, and contains over 350 
pages. They refer to their complete 
stock, not only of general Physical and 
Optical Instruments, but also of Chemicals 
and Chemical Apparatus. While old and 
useless apparatus which are obsolete have 
been omitted from this catalogue, it has 
been their aim to make it so complete a 
list of useful apparatus that it may be 
considered by chemists as a standard for 
reference. They have largely increased 
their manufacturing facilities, and are 
prepared to make all kinds.of chemical 
and other scientific apparatus specially to 
order. Particular attention is called to 
their increased facilities for the manufact- 
ure of all kinds of platinum ware, some 
of which are of an entirely new pattern. 
Their catalogue K is a price-list of chemi- 
cals for analytical and technical pur- 
poses, 

Jos. Dixon CruciBLE COMPANY, Jersey 
City, N. J.: Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils. These are referred to as having 
extra fine leads, specially adapted to their 
various uses. The hard grades are 
peculiarly adapted for architects, drafts- 
men and engineers; the softer and 
medium grades are designed for art work. 
and the medium grades for schools and 
counting rooms. 


Essex Horse NAIL Company, Essex, N. 
Y.: J. C. McCarty & Co., general agents, 
97 Chambers street, New York. A metal 
end illustrated hanger, devoted to the 
merits of their Hot Forged and Cold 
Hammer-Pointed Horse Nails. Two fig- 
ures in sporting costume are represented 
as timing a horse race. Hung in a place 
of business it would be sure to attract 
attention. 


CRANE Company, Chicago, Ill.: Brass 
and Iron Valves, Malleable-Iron Fittings, 
Cast-Iron Fittings, Wrought Pipe, Engine 
Trimmings and Hose Goods, Steam and 
Gas Fitters’ Tools, Wrought Tube and 
Cast Iron Radiator;. To better facilitate 
their increasing business branches have 
been established at Philadelphia, Omaha, 
Kansas City, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


PARKER & Woop, Boston, Mass., agents 
for William T. Wood & Co.: Ice Tools, Ice 
Elevators, Plows, Snow Ice Planes, with 
Track Cleaners; Planing Gauges, Ice 
Saws, Hoisting and Lowering Tongs, 
Grapples, Chisels and small Tools, Sieve 
Shovels, Scoop Nets, Tapping Axes, Ice 
Hooks, Scrapers, &c. Attention is di- 
rected to the Wilson Spring Whiffletree. 
The manufacturers state that in the Tools 
they use the best cast steel ; Norway iron 
in all parts requiring strong and solid 
work, and double-refined ironin all other 
parts. 

THe W. J. Ke_tey Company, Greenville, 
Ohio: Adjustable Screen Door Frame. 
The top cross-piece is provided with two 
dowel pins at each end, so that the frame 
may be cut down to any hight, and holes 
bored in the frame on e¢ach inner side to 
receive the pins. The doors are 8 feet 6 
inches high, with side pieces 4 inches wide 
to allow for dressing down. These are 
made in four widths, from 2 feet 6 inches 
to 3 feet, which allows for a large range 
of sizes. 

St. Louis EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Catalogue No.7,containing cuts 
of their work in Iron, Steel, Brass and 
other Metals ; showing late designs inthe 
construction of office buildings, theaters, 
halls, offices, &c. They state that a num- 
ber of the most expert workmen are em- 
ployed by them, skilled in fancy grilleand 
scroll work, and that the company have 
been highly complimented on the work de 
signed and executed by them. Their fac- 
tory has 50,000 feet of floor space, with 
the latest improved machinery, thus en- 
abling them to execute orders promptly. 
The catalogue is 11 x 14 inches in size, of 
over 60 pages, and contains handsome il- 
lustrations of the various styles of work. 
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which are Sausage Mills, Sledges and Heavy ; wide enough to reach the goods above. 


Tools. Following this space is 44 feet of |The balcony is reached by sta‘rs in the 
bins, in which is carried their full line of | rear, Fig. 697; also by small steps about 
Strap and T Hinges and Sad Irons, The ca- | 36 feet from the front of the store, Fig. 
pacity of each bin is from 1 to 2 barrels of |698. A pipe hand rail runs the entire 
Hinges, the surplus stock being carried in| length of the balcony, which adds to its 


relate to the wholesale and retail de-| the basement. Above the ledge at the front | attractiveness and convenience. The shelv- 


partments of the establishment of W. A. 
Guenther & Sons, Owensboro, Ky. A 
stock of goods of $50,000 to $60,000 is 
carried, including Hardware, Stoves,*Tin- 
ware, Cutlery, Steel Goods, Mantels, 
Grates, Pumps, together with quite an as- 
sortment of specialties belonging to;their 
line. Three men are employed in travel- 
ing, covering a territory of over a hundred 
miles square in Kentucky, Indiana and 
Northern Tennessee. Their store is a 
double one, being 43 feet front by 135 feet 
deep, with two stories anda basement in 
the frent and three stories in the rear. 
The interior of the buildings was recently 
arranged by this firm particularly for their 
business, and the counters, shelving, bins 
and cases are admirably adapted to>the 
uses for which they were intended. The 
wood work on the first floor is all finished 
in hardwood and presents an attractive 
appearance. Their employees number from 
18 to 25; tin roofing and general job work 
is carried on in connection with their busi- 
ness. The basement under the entire 
building is 7 feet high and is floored with 
14-inch oak. It is drained by farm-drain 
tiling intoa Friedenwald cellar drainer, 
which keeps the basement dry the entire 
year and admits of their carrying their 
heavy goods there. These include Nails, 
Horse Shoes, Fence Wire, Wheelbarrows, 
Hollow Ware, Roofing Felt, Cooper's Flag, 
Wire Fencing, Scythes, Grindstones, 
Lamps in barrels, Lamp Chimneys in bar- 
rels, Flue and Sewer Pipe, Fire Brick, 
Farm Bells, Well Buckets, Rope and other 
goods of a like character. 

The basement is reached by stairs; also 
by a Haven hand-power elevator in the 
rear or three-story part; also by a Haven 
water-power variable lift elevator in the 
rear of the two-story part. The larger 
portion of goods designed for the base- 
ment are received by means of shutes in 
front, which saves a large amount of labor 
m handling. The first floor, as shown in 
Fig. 697, has a ceiling 16} feet high, and 
is used as their retail department and 
office. The show windows in front are 
large and roomy, extending the full hight 
of the ceiling and down to within 20 
inches of the store floor. The center win- 
dow is very large, being 64 feet deep, 19 
feet wide and 14} feet high. There is 
shelving on both sides of the store, with 
counters in front, while through the cen- 
ter of the building are cases, Refrigerators, 
Stoves and the office. The arrangement 
of shelving on the right hand upon enter- 
ing the store is shown in Fig. 698, and is 
98 feet long, extending to the ceiling. 
The base or ledge of the shelving extends 
from the wall 37 inches. The entire 
length under the ledge is occupied by three 
rows of drawers, 45 in all, each being 34 
inches deep, 30 inches long and 8 inches 
high, in which are kept Tools, &c. Next 
to the drawers are 9 feet of shelf space in 
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Fig. 697.—Flan of the First Floor. 


end of the shelving is a display case, Fig. | ing both below and above the balcony is 


699, 13 feet long and 22 inches deep, in | 18 inches deep, while the space between 


which Saws, Edge Tools, &c., areshown tothe balcony and the ledge is 5 feet 8 
advantage. Above the ledge, Figs. 698 and | inches, allowing a man of ordinary hight 
699, isa balcony running the entire length of to walk on the ledge without stooping. 
the shelving and extends 26 inches beyond ; Next to the display case under the balcony 
the shelves, thus allowing for a walkway !is 24 feet of shelving, containing about 
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350 shelf boxes of assorted sizes, from 6 | drawer pull and label on the front, with 


to 21 inches long, for Shelf Hardware and 
Tools. Each box has a sample on the 
front, and a porcelain knob by which to 
pull the box out. These boxes are fol- 





Fig. 698.—Shelving on the Right Side. 


lowed by 36 feet of shelving holding origi- 
nal packages of Builders’ Hardware, &c. 
‘The balance of shelving, 24 feet, is filled 


oe 
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Fig. 699.—Display Case. 


the size of Bolts contained plainly marked. 
This arrangement for Bolts they find more 
satisfactory than bins, as it prevents the 
mixing of Bolts. At the end of the main 
shelving is a small section of shelf bins 


|for Harrow Teeth, Coil Chain, large Lap 


| Rings, &c. In front of the bolt boxes is 
| the counter containing Nail bins, as shown 
in Fig. 700, followed by a rack from 
| which to retail Steel Goods. Nearthe rear 
| baleony stairs is a Cross-Cut Saw rack, 





| Fig. 701, with a capacity of from 1200 to 





Fig. 700.—Arrangement of Nail Bins. 


1600 blades. It is made alike front and 


keep the dust off the Saws. 
| stood between hickory pegs § x 1 inch, 
| which stand out 8 inches and are set 2 
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Fig. 701.—Cross-Cut Saw Rack. 


inches apart. The base board in front 
projects 2 inches above the floor of the 
rack. The rack is 10 feet long, 9 feet 
high, 38 inches wide at the base and 21 


with boxes 7 x 7 inches, 15 inches deep, | inches wide at the top. The top is used 
and are used to hold their retail stock of| for standing rolls of Screen and Poultry 


Bolts, each: drawer having a druggist’s| Netting. This rack is referred to as being , the store. 


back, with a drop curtain on each side to 
Saws are 
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very economical of space compared with 
its capacity. The shelving atove the bal- 
cony contains goods in full packages for 
their jobbing trade. The first 27 feet from 
the front are used for Pocket and Table 
Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Butcher Knives, 
&c. The next 9 feet are used for Ammu- 
nition, followed by 24 feet containing 
Door and Pad Locks, Sash Locks and Door 
Knobs. These are followed by 40 feet of 
shelving devoted to Door Butts, Wood 
Screws, Carpet and Gimp Tacks. Copper 
Rivets and Burs, Edge and other Tools. 





Holiday Hardware. 


HERE ARE a large number of goods 
T carried in a stock of Hardware which 
are suitable for holiday presents, and with 
a few additions and a littie advertising 
the merchant can make this a yearly feat- 
ure in his business, with profit to himself 
and an increased number of customers in 
his regular trade. As a usual thing per- 
sons are desirous of having suggestions 
made them as to what they shall give 
for presents, and it often requires only 
an intimation that the merchant has in 
stock such articles which are useful as 
well as ornamental, to catch a portion of 
this trade. Set apart a portion of the 
store near the front door, and then arrange 
in an attractive display a sample Bicycle, 
Wringer, Washing Machine, Range; also 
a small showcase of Table and Pocket 
Cutlery, Carvers, Flat Ware, Razors and 
other goods of this class that may be in 
stock. Additions to these may be made 
of Tool Chests, Carving Tools, Skates, Air 
Guns, cases of Nut Picks and Cracks, 
Toy Banks, fancy Thermometers, Express 
Wagons, &c. A sign both inside and out- 
side of ‘‘ Holiday Presents” will attract 
attention. Any of these goods that are 
carried over are likely to be called for at 
any season of the year, so they do not be- 
come hard stock. The assortment and 
number of special goods for this season 
may be enlarged from year to year as in- 
creased demand requires. The principle 
to go upon is that the same goods which 
are carried regularly in stock, when 
grouped together and labeled ‘‘ Holiday 
Goods,” acquire a new significance in the 
eyes of customers. 


Walbridge & Co. 


HE STORE of Walbridge & Co., Buf- 
. falo, was destroyed by fire ’in Janu- 
ary of this year. In March the rebuilding 
upon the same site was begun and in No- 
vember they took possession of their pres- 
ent store. The new building is of brick 
and stone, with a frontage of 65 feet on 
Washington and a depth of 145 feet upon 
North Division street, having a basement 
and seven stories. 

The first floor is devoted entirely to the 
retail department of the business, which 
includes all that pertains to a representa- 
tive stock of Shelf, Builders’ and Fancy 
Hardware, Cutlery and, House-Furnishing 
Goods. The appointments of this depart- 
ment in design and finish are in conform- 
ity with the well-ordered arrangement of 
On the first floor connecting 
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with the Building Hardware De;artu.ent 


a room handsomely finished with shelving 
aud drawers of quartered oak is assigned 
as a display and salesroom oT the higher 
grades in bronze, and the more expensive 
house trimmings. 

The Stove salesroom is a prominent 
feature of the main floor, where the com- 
plete line of the Detroit Stove Works, for 
whom Messrs. Walbridge & Co. are the 
agents, is represented. The offices are in the 
rear of the first floor at ahalf story elevation. 
Above the main the several floors are em- 
ployed for Jobbing Department as sample, 
packing rooms and for shelf and storage 
purposes, embodying all conveniences that 
careful consideration in building would 
suggest. The larger portion of the base- 
ment is used for the reception of heavy 
goods and for shipping, and includes the 
boiler and engine room, together with a 
dynamo machine, which gives the current 
for electric lighting throughout the store. 
A Rice automatic engine furnishes the 
power for steam heating and elevators, and 
an automatic sprinkler is a feature of pro- 
tection against fire. 

The building is lighted and ventilated 
in a most approved manner, and heavy 
plate glass windows on front and side add 
to the fine appearance of the store. 


Taking Inventory. 


N CONTINUATION of the discussion 
as to approved methods of taking ac- 
count of stock, which was treated in our 
last issue by one of our correspondents 
with especial reference to the retail busi- 
ness, we have the following communica. 
tion from another correspondent, which 
relates particularly to wholesale stock tak- 
ing: 

I was interested in the article in the 
last issue of The Jron Age on inventory. 
The writer’s ideas are very good for the 
retail trade, but are not practical for the 
wholesale business. I should like to sub- 
mit some ideas on the same subject for the 
consideration of the wholesaletrade. Tak- 
ing inventory in a large wholesale estab- 
lishment means a great deal of work— 
hard, dirty and disagreeable work—but if 
properly managed can usually be accom- 
plished in about a week. 

In the first place, it is very essential that 
the entire force of the establishment be 
thoroughly organized, as every man must 
have certain work assigned to him. Much 
more can be accomplished in this way than 
where each works a little while in one 
part of the store and then changes to an- 
other at will. About the best means of 
accomplishing this organization is to have 
five men ina ‘‘ gang,” one to write down 
the articles in the book, one to call them 
off to him from the shelves, and three 
counters, who handle every package, count 
the contents of it, dust the shelves and 
goods thoroughly, and mark on a ticket 
the contents of each shelf or division of 
shelves, so that the caller can tell at a 
glance what goods there are. It has been 
found that three counters can easily keep 
ahead of the booker and ca:ler. Much less 
confusion and much more accuracy is se- 
cured—to say nothing of speed—than 
where three or four count and call at once. 
The travelers are generally used as book- 
ers, as they are adapted to the work—in- 
deed, it is about the only work that they 
can be induced to do. The best books to 
use are those containing about 150 pages, 
bound in good broad covers. As fast as 
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these are filled they are sent to the 
buyer to be priced, After being priced 
and figured, the general result may be 
ascertained, after which the whole work is 
to be copied into permanent books for 
record. 

I want to say a word to both retailer and 
wholesaler in regard to having your prices 
together beforehand. Be sure you have a 
cost on every article in your stock before 
you commence, for if you have not the 
whole work will be delayed, and no end 
of bother caused by having to look up old 
invoices, and in many cases resorting to 
the unsatisfactory method of guessing. 
You may think you are pretty well fixed 
in this regard, but it will pay you to inves- 
tigate. 


Marking Goods. 


E HAVE RECEIVED a commu. 
W nication from an Oregon Hard- 
ware merchant in which he describes his 
plan of marking goods, and also touches 
upon the cost of doing business. These 
are subjects which are of interest to every 
one in the Hardware business, and we 
take pleasure in giving his letter: 


Having never seen any reference to my 
way of marking cost of goods, and think- 
ing it a good one, I write to explain the 
same. I learned it from an old Hardware 
merchant for whom I clerked, and have 
since found one other firm using the same 
plan. First let me say that there are but 
few men in trade who know anything 
about their expenses. Ask the average 
dealer what per cent. of cost of goods his 
expense anounts to and he will tell you 
he does not know, probably 5 or 10. 
Now, I have found in 30 years’ experi- 
ence that my store expense was never less 
than 18 and has reached 23 per cent. of 
cost of goods sold. Therefore I consider 
it a safe plan to add a certain per cent, to 
cost of goods, and if I never sell below 
the market cost I will not lose anything, 
and all I get over the market cost I am 
reasonably certain will be profit. Again, 
it often happens that clerks in their anxiety 
to sell goods will cut the price on an arti- 
cle which they see bears a good margin of 
profit. For instance, there are articles 
which cost 75 cents per dozen which are 
sold at 15 cents each. If such a clerk as 
referred to sees the cost marked 6} cents 
he may cut to 10 cents, arguing that 4 cents 
is enough to make on 6. But if instead 
we add 20 per cent. for expense and he 
finds it marked 7.5 he will not be so ready 
totake 10 cents. In fact, I have often 
found that I, myself, have been governed 
by this same thing. Now, I add 20 per 
cent. because that amount is more easily 
added than any other, there being no 
figuring whatever to do, if the article is 
billed by the dozen or figured by discount 
by the dozen. For instance, an article 
that cost $9 per dozen I mark at 90 cents, 
and if it cost $6 per dozen at 60 cents. If 
it cost $7.75 per dozen I mark it 77 in 
letters and the figure 5 thus—77’, or really 
HYV°, H being a repeat and the cost mark 
always backward. If your readers will take 
the trouble to do a little figuring they will 
find that the same figures per dozen less 
the right-hand figure will always be the 
price per piece with 20 per cent. added. 
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Now, another. advantage in marking cost 
this way is that when the time comes to 
invoice at the end of the year you have the 
price per dezen. For if an article is 
marked to cost 40 cents you simply add a 
cipher in your mind and have $4 per 
dozen. But in invoicing you find some 
things bought by the piece or pound or 
foot, as farm bells, grindstones and boat 
oars. Well, it does not take fifteen sec- 
onds to divide the price per dozen by 12 
and you have the net cost per piece, 
pound or foot; another advantage in mark- 
ing this way is, I sell a great many goods 
by the dozen to contractors, and as I sell 
to them at much closer prices, I want to 
know when cealing with them, without 
stopping to figure, what my goods cost per 
dozen, and I have it before my eye and can 
tell, freight added, at a glance, what they 
cost me. As to freight on goods I expect 
to sell by the dozen, I weigh the goods and 
adding drayage, mark that below the cost 
per dozen as before by the dozen. For 
instance, a lock that cost me $3.10 in St. 
Louis I find by actual weight cost me 
$1.20 per dozen to lay them down here. 
I therefore mark them; 
Locks, 531, or pm. 
Freights, 12, or e p. 





Sells 7 plain figures. 
and below this I mark selling price per 
dozen in the same figures I use for my 
cost mark, always backward : 
H I L, or $6 per dozen. 

I can see at a glance that my locks cost 
me $4.30 per dozen, while my clerk thinks 
he sees that they cost 43 cents, and is not 
as likely to cut the price as he would be if 
they were marked at net cost, no freight, 
or a fraction over 25 cents. Again, in 
marking goods, if an article costs less than 
10 cents and sells for over 10 cents, I use 
a letter that has no value. This is for the 
benefit of the customer. A great many 
customers think if a merchant sells goods 
at a profit of over 5 cents on small articles 
or over 25 cents on higher-priced goods 
that he is making too much, If they see 
but one letter on an article costing less 
than 10 cents, or two letters on an article 
costing less than $1, they immediately 
jump at the conclusion that they cost less 
than 10 cents or $1 respectively, and if 
the article be marked to sell at 15 cents or 
$1.25 they think it too much. Therefore, 
if an article costs me 75 cents per dozen 
and I wish to sell it at 15 cents each, [ 


mark it 
B V° 


15 
and if it cost me $8.50 per dozen, and I 
wish to sell it at $1.25 I mark it 

BYA 

125 
But why do I mark my cost mark back- 
ward ? Because when I first started in 
business a ‘‘smart Aleck” made it his 
business to figure out every cost mark in 
town (which any one can do in an hour if 
marked in the usual way) and then tell it. 
I hit on the plan of marking backward, 
and was never troubled by any one finding 
it out afterward. ; 
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| of necessity can only be compiled at con-| simply leaving blank the two columns 
siderable distances of time, and the reader | ‘‘ No. Page in Scrapbook” and ‘“ Head 
of The Iron Age will find many items} Filed Under.” In the same way, if a cut- 


| Hardware Sto res which he wishes to note for ting—say, for instance, from the ‘* Miscel- 


use, or for possible use in the near future. | laneous Prices *’—is wanted filed away with 
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immediate 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
numbered. The index, of course, should 


be lettered in regular ledver index form, | 


It is necessary that both books be large, | the price-lists, the other two columns will 
and that the pages of the scrapbook be| not be filled in, but the item will be in- 


dexed under ‘‘ Head Filed Under.” 





By this means the *‘ Descriptions of 


DOUGLAS, ** General 


BY JOHN B. B and Advertise- 


the experience of the writer that Zhe Jron| ments” will be appreciated to their full 
HE INFORMATION contaiued in 7/e| Age is full of items valuable for reference, /value as trade circulars, bringing before 
Tron Age may be classed under the | The proposed plan of each page of index | the merchant the latest goods, and show- 


with several pages to euch letter, for it is; New Goods ” 


T 


; Sa - 5 i , ae 
three heads: 1. Mechanical and Engineer-| would be in form as below, of course} ing him ata glance what the outside Hard- 


ing, including Manufacturing; 2. Metal-! modified to meet each user’s business: ‘ware world is doing. The manufacturer 





cea eal . a a - watcha 8 
/ 
| ARTICLE or ITEM | MANUFACTURER | ‘N° PAGE N° PAG HEAD 
| OR DEALER. _| 1RON AGE. | SCRAP BOOK. | FILED UNDER. | 








Arrangement of Index to The Iron Age. 


lurgical; 3. Mercantile, the third more | 
| Lron Age intact and unmutilated, if item} circulars, but if you have a fairly sharp 
| wanted is entered in this index, ready ref- | eye you will get his latest circular in the 
erence to it may be had afterward at any | last few pages of The Iren Age, or in the 


If it is desired to keep the body of The | may perhaps omit you in sending out his 
particularly concerning us at present. 
THE 


FIRST RULE 


to be observed should be to see that all 
back numbers of The Iron Age are care- 
fully and neatly filed, either in a compart- 
ment of bookcase or in a special case, not, 
as is too often seen, untidily piled ina 
dusty heap. The binders so much used 
now for magazines are admirably suited 
for this, and if it is not convenient to have 
all bound this way, the last numbers, say 
for last quarter, should be kept in this 
way for convenient reference. The other 
numbers should be laid flat, with the 


bound edge of the back to the front, show- 
ing date; thus 





forming a ready means of laying one’s 


hands on any required number. The 
page numbers for each issue being 
given on the back greatly facilitates 


the use of the half-yearly index issued by 
the publisher, avoiding the necessity for 
turning over several numbers to find the 
page given in the index for any item. 


THE SECOND RULE 


should be the use of an index and scrap- 
book. The index issued by the publisher 


time. If the merchant will simply, as he 
turns over the leaves of The lron Age, 
| mark what he wishes noted for future use, 


| it is little labor to index or paste in scrap 
book, as case may be, at first convenient 
moment. 

The greatest use will be found for this 
in descriptions of new goods or advertise- 
| ments, and as each of these is cut out and 
pasted in scrapbook, put a mark on each 
to note to write for catalogue or prices, 





checking again when these are received. 
| In this way one will always be ready to 
quote a price for any goods if it is not de- 
sirable to keep in stock. 

The same system can be used in con- 
nection with the valuable series of ‘* De- 
scriptions of Hardware Stores,” ‘‘ Discus- 
sions of Trade Topics,” &c., reserving a 
space for each general subject, and under 
that head indexing the particulars. Thus 
under the first named would come ‘‘ Show- 
cases,” ‘* Nail Bins,” ‘‘ Storage of Cord,” 
‘* Rope,” ‘* Oil,” &c., and under the sec- 
ond general head would be indexed ‘ Col- 
lections,” ‘* Commissions,” ‘‘ Rules Re- 

. garding These,” and so on. At first it 
seems considerabie labor, but by attending 
to each item as it comes up, the work will 
scarcely be noticed and will amply repay 
itself. The principle of the old Scotch 
proverb that ‘*Mony a little maks a 
mickle ” applies to this. 

It may often be preferred not to cut out 
the article if the paper is to be kept en- 
tire. In this case the index will at once 

‘show whether or not this has been done by 


ED CR SN 


The full value of 
the advertisements to the buyer as well 
| as to the seller, is not perhaps al- 
| ways felt, but Mahomet must bear in mind 
he has to hold himself in readiness to go 
to the mountain as well as expect the 
| mountain to come to Mahomet. 


advertising pages. 





The practice of indexing can be of use 
to the Iron and Steel man, manufacturer, 
engineer or metallurgist as well as to the 
Hardwareman, even if it be only to the 
|extent of having ready to hand the first 
page of each article of a series, such as 
| those now in progress on the ‘‘ Manufact- 
ure of Basic Steel” or ‘‘ Modern Blast- 
Furnace Construction.” In addition, he 
will by it have at hand a great amount of 
small items containing many valuable 
hints and much information. 

In conclusion, each reader should have 


A SYSTEM 


in reading The Iron Age, if be be mer- 
chant, turning first to the market reports 
and price-lists, then to descriptions of 
new goods, after that to the general in- 
formation to pick out what is of value; 
and last of all, not forgetting to carefully 
examine the advertisements before filing 
away the paper as described in the begin- 
ning of this article. 

All merchants would do well to pay 
careful attention to the export depart- 
ment, to which increasing prominence is 
being given, noting the class of goods ex- 
ported and where they are sent to; also 
taking careful note of the many hints as 
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to class of goods called for by various 
countrics, requirements as to invoices, 
packing, &c. 

The Tron Age will in this way be used 
as the clearing house of the trade, to 
which all bringing their ideas, wants and 
information will take away with them in 
exchange much information of value. 

The study of the methods and styles of 
advertising will commend itself to wide- 


awake men, as also the bright and newsy 
department ‘*The Week,” which con 
tains, in addition to much interesting 
matter, a great deal of valuble business in- | 
formation. A series of editorials on dif- | 
ferent countries, their finances, resources, 
&c., was much appreciated by the writer 
and it is hoped these will be continued. 

The different branches of the trade are 
so bound up with one another that no 
one specially interested in any department 
can afford to ignore the others, either as 
regards the condition of the iron, steel and 
metal market, or as regards new develop- 
ments of manufacture, new fields and de- 
mands for product, &c.; in all of these is 
the usefulness and value of The Jron Age 
felt, 





It is Reported— 


That McConnell & Talle, dealers in 
Hardware and Guns, Springer, N.M., 
have dissolved. : 


That the Hardware store of Potter & 
Hamilton, Jamesport, Mo., was burglar- 
ized on the 1gth ult., when a large quan- 
tity of Knives, Razors and Revolvers was 
stolen. The thieves have been appre- 
hended. 


That the Hardware store of D. Stafford 
at Tracy, Minn,, was destroyed by fire on 
the 29th ult. 


That the Hardware establishment of C. 
A. Bernhard, St. Paul, Minn., was robbed 
on the 2oth ult. ; $74 in cash was secured. 


That E. Becker will open a new Hard- 
ware store at Fort Howard, Wis. 


That the J.. S. Hulse Hardware Com- 
pany of Rockford, Ill., have increased 
their capital stock to $40,000. 


That the well-known firm of A. F. See- 
berger & Co., Chicago, have transferred 
to the Woodrough & Hanchett Company 
their stock of Hardware, fixtures, &c., and 
tnat the new owners have taken pos- 
session. A. F. Seeberger, the senior 
member of the former firm, is treasurer 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
has since 1864 been closely identified with 
the business and public interests of Chi- 
cago. His retirement from active busi- 
ness life is due to his old age anda desire 
to be free from business cares. 


That T. A. Winfield, dealer in Hard- 
ware, Niles, Ohio, has disposed’ of his 
business to John H. Mitchell, Warren, 
Ohio. 


That Isler & Crosby, Hardware, Xc., 
Lawndale, Texas, were burned out on the 
28th ult. Loss about $1400,; insurance, 
$1000. 


That Leeper & Graves have commenced 
the Hardware business at Gainesville, 
Texas. 

That W. B. Hesford will embark in the 
Implement business at Joplin, Mo. 


That W. L. Utley of the Gorham Hard- 
ware Company, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
sold his interest in that concern to W. T. 
Rogers. 


eee CS 


That Avery & Thompson, dealers in 
Hardware, Nunda, N. Y., have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Thompson has _ pur- 
chased the interest of his partner and will 
continue the business alone. 


| Tacoma, Wash. 
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That William Langworthy, who has 
been in the Hardware business at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., for the past 40 years, has 
sold his stock and good willto Fred. L. 
Story and Louis C. Strong, who will con- 
tinue the business under the firm name of 
Story & Strong. 


That the MHale-Davidson Hardware 
Company, Rome, Ga., were damaged by 
fire onthe 2d inst. to the extent of $3500. | 
This, however, is not the total loss, an in- 
surance of $2000 have been carried. 


That Zimmer & Foote have succeeded 
Anderson & Campbell, Hardware dealers, 


That I. G. Vannah & Co., dealers in| 
Hardware, Gardiner, Maine, are enlarg- 
ing their establishment. 


That Chas. Pouchot has opened a Hard- 
ware store at Akron, Ohio. 


That W. A. Duro’s Hardware store in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was damaged by fire on 
the Ist inst. Loss, $800. 


That G. N. James and C. E. Fisher have 
formed a copartnership, and willcarry on 
the Hardware and general store business 
at Franklinville, N. Y. 

That H. H. Caswell, Harrison, Maine, is 
building a new Hardware store, which he 
expects to occupy early in January. 


That John Osterman, Hardware, «c., 
Dassel, Minn., has so'd out his busines to 
Swanberg Bros. 


That the Hardware store of J. F. 
Humiston, Heron Lake, Minn., was burg- 
larized on the 26th ult. A large quantity 
of Cutlery was secured by the thieves, 


That O. H. & C. O. Paddock have pur- 
chased the Hardware business of the 
Buell Hardware Company, Para, IIl, 


That the Irving Trask stock of Hard- 
ware at Aberdeen, S. D., has been sold to 
Fargo, N. D., parties who will remove it 
to the latter city. 


That Velde, Rulfs & Co., Pekin, IIl., 
are taking possession of their new Hard- 
ware store, which has been expressly fitted 
up for their use. 


That Walter A. Radford, Hardware mer- 
chant, Pembroke, Ky., was married on 
the 24th ult. to Miss Grace Bennett. Mr, 
and Mrs. Radford have been spending 
their honeymoon in Florida, where Mr. 
Radtord has an extensive plantation and 
orange grove. 





That George Kennedy’s stock of Hard- 
ware at Murphysborough, Ill., has been 
sold to Huthmacher & Co., Grand Tower, 
Ill., who will conduct the business in the 
future. 


That S. E. Stadon has acquired the 
Hardware business formerly conducted 
by Christelow Bros., Glenwood. Minn. 


That the Hardware store of Withers & 
Davis, Gates City, Va., was broken into 
by burglars on the 2cth ult. This is the 
third time within a month that the store 
has been burglarized. 


That Valentine & Wolzmuth, who re- 
cently purchased the Hardware stock of 
Blackwell & Scott. Spearfish, S. D., are 
making large additions to the assortment 
thus acquired, and contemplate erecting 
an extension to their establishment. 


Exports. | 


PER SHIP RAPHAEL, NOVEMBER 25, 1801, FOR 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—800 pounds 
Carriage Bolts, 3 dozen Stocks and Dies, $5 
pounds Carriage Bolts, 35,000 Primers, 4 
dozen Wire Stretchers, 6 packages Pumps, 
74 dozen Axes, 10 dozen Axes, 13 cases Lamp 
Goods, 8 cases Builders’ Hardware, 86,000 
Shot Cartridges, 20 Cartridge Shells, 6 
Rifles, 2000 Metallic Cartridges, 2 cases 
Hardware, 6 dozen Bench Screws, 1600 
pounds Nails, 14 packages Lamp Goods, 23 
cases Builders’ Hardware, 1 case Hardware, 
20 dozen Axes, 4 packages Pumps, 4 cases 
Builders’ Hardware. 
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By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—7 dozen Saws, 
121¢ gross Hardware, 1 yross Mouse Traps, 
3 dozen Wire Goods, 20 dozen Hardware, 
10 dozen Iron Wrenches, 8 dozen Carpenters’ 
Hardware, 10 Clothes Wringers, 3 dozen 
Sifters, 54 dozen Lamps 

By Woodhouse & Stortz.—2 packages Lamp 
Goods, 3 boxes Scales, 6 cases Hardware. 

By Richard Irvin d& Co.—1 barrel Galvanized 
Wire, 2 boxes Wringers. 

By W. K. Freeman.—% cases Horse Nails, 1 
box Lamp Goods, 15 packages Hardware, 2 
boxes Picks, 2 cases Cartridge Shells, 54 
cases Cartridges, 1 box Fire Arms. 

By R. W. Cameron d& Co.—1 case Sand- 
paper. 

By Hartley & Graham,—188 cases Cartridges, 

7 cases Cartridges and Primers, 3 cases 
Empty Cartridge Shells, 1 case Primers, 4 
cases Metallic Cartridges, 149 cases Cart- 
ridges, 1 case Empty Cartridge Shells, 1 case 
Caps. &c., 11 cases Metallic Cartridges. 

By J. A. Babcock d& Co.—1 case Plated Ware. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—2 cases Seed 
Sowers, 8 cases Lanterns, 1 case Door 
Catches, , 

By Henry Disston & Sons.—27 cases Hard- 
ware. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
1 case Rifles, 2 cases Cartridges, 3 cases 
Guns, 1 case Tools, 80 cases Cartridges, 1 
case Primers 

By Latance & Grosjean Mfg. Company.—13 
cases Household Utensils. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co. —12 cases Cartridges, 
18 tons Barb Wire, 3 cases Edge Tools, 2 
cases Hardware, 1 case Gun Repairs, 8 cases 
Hardware, 17 packages Nails, 2 packages 
Pumps, 2 cases kes, 7 cases Nails, 7 cases 
Tools, 6 cases Wringers, 50 packages Horse 
Nails, 13 packages Potato Diggers, 1 barrel 
Blocks, 1 bundle Emery Wheels, 6 cases 
Money Drawers, 23 cases Edge Tools, 2 casks 
Lampware, 7 cases Wringers, 13 packages 
Hardware, 9 cases Hardware, 2 packages 
Blocks, 170 boxes Edge Tools, 1 case Hard- 
ware, 6 cases Bolts, 4 cases Farming Imple- 
ments, 1 case Flint Paper, 6 cases Flour Sift- 
ers, 12 cases Cartridges, 1 case Fire Arms, 
2 cases Hardware. 

By R. H. Dana & Co.—3 cases Bolts, 1 case 
Saw Handles, 2 cases Wrenches, 3 cases Bit 
Braces, 60 cases Axes, 5 case Bird Cages, 3 
casks Hatchets, 1 case Locks, 2 cases Hard- 
ware, 6 crates Stone. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—1 case Razor Strops, 
2U0 barrels Barb Wire, 63 packages Lamp- 
ware, 11 cases Wringers, 2 cases Stamped 
Ware, 45 boxes Axes, 3 cases Pencils, 4 cases 
Carriage Bolts, 12 boxes Scales, 20 packages 
Carriage Hardware, 6 dozen Drills, 10 pack- 
ages Lampware, 8 cases Hardware, 2 cases 
Revolvers and Tools. 


By Wm. E. Peck.—19 cases Agricultural Im- 
plements, 5 cases Plated Ware, 10 cases Bench 
and Hand Screws, 21 cases Hardware, 1 case 
Nails, 108 pounds and 3 dezen Stone, 1 case 
Grindstones. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—1 case Locks, 3 
cases Hardware, 12 packages Axes, 9 pack- 
ages Emery Wheels, 3 cases Hardware, 3 
cases Rules and Levels, 4 boxes Stone, 28 
Pumps, | case Hardware, 55 cases Axes, 3 
cases Meat Choppers, 1 case Sad Irons, 1 
case Hardware, 40 kegs Nails, 1 case Hard- 
ware, 1 case Locks, 4 cases Hardware, 1 case 
Hog Ringers, 1 case Mouse Traps, 1 case 
Hardware, 1 case Tacks, 5 cases Hardware, 
3 cases Stone, 8 cases Hardware, 3 cases 
Emery Wheels, 1 case Hardware, 2 cases 
Bolts, 1 case Chucks, 1 case Hardware, 3 
cases Bolts, 7 cases Nails, 1 case Saw Sets. 


PER SHIP J. D. BISCHOFF, NOVEMBER 27, 1891, 
FOR SYDNEY, N. 8. W. 


By Arnold, Cheney & Co.—10 barrels Wire, 

By A. 8, Lascelles & Co.—10 cases Axes, 15 
cases Hatchets, 1 case Cutlery, 10 cases Axes, 
1 case Wrenches, 2 cases Saws,1 barrel 
Braces, 37 boxes Axes, 6 boxes Hammers, 3 
cases Saws, 3 cases Picks, 1 barrel Hoes, 1 
case Fire Arms, 6 packages Grindstone F)x- 
tures, 3 packages Cow Bells, 8 cases Car- 
tridges, 10 cases Axes, 1 case Vises, 8 cases 
Meat Choppers, 1 case Locks, 1 case Chisels, 
3 packages Cow Bells, 28 cases Tinware. 

Bu Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—16 cases Iron 
Bolts, 1 case Drills, 1 case Hammers, 7 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Tacks, 1 case Mouse Traps, 
1 barrel Lamp Goods, 1 case Hardware, 2 
cases Axe Handles, lcase Shovels and Spades, 
1 case Hammers, 1 case Hoes, 2 packages 
Hatchets, 8 cases Axe Handles, 1 case Ham- 
mers, 1 case Saws, 2 packages Lamp Goods, 1 
case Tacks,4 packages Hardware, 10 cases 
Axes, 7 cases. Wringers, 20 cases Scales, 2 
cases Traps, 17 cases Axes, 1}¢ barrels Hose, 6 
cases Meat Choppers, 2 cases Carpet Sweep- 
ers, 1 barrel Braces, 21 dozen Stove Shovels, 
1 case Picks, 10 packages Tools, 3 cases Grind- 
stones, 5 cases Wire Goods, 1 case Hoes, 3 
cases Axe Handles, 16 Cases Axes, 1 case 
Lanterns. 
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Bu W. H. Crossman & Bro.—500 reels Parb 
Wire, 2 cases Hammers, 2 packages Lan- 
terns, 2 cases Traps, 5 boxes Hatchets, 3 
eases Rifles, 2 cases Rifles and Primers, 1 
case Bicycles, 1 case Hardware, 5 packages 
Scales, 1 case Tongs, 5 cases Rifles, 1 case 
Cutlery, 18 cases Scales, 3 cases Boring Ma- 
chines, 1 case Brushes, 1 crate Jacks, 15 
packages Lawn Mowers, 1 case Anti-Rat- 
tlers, 2 cases Traps, 29 packages Hardware, 
41 cases Hardware, 12 cases Cartridges, 58 
packages Hardware, %1 cases Tools, 10 crates 
Sifters, 1 case Rifles, 6 cases Loaded Shells, 
8 cases Cartridges, 2 crates Churns, 1 case 
Spades, 6 cases Scales, 10 boxes Axes.7 cases 
Hardware, 2 cases Lamp Goods, 8 cases 
Hardware, 7 cases Hardware, 1 dozen Bor- 
ing Machines, 10 dozen Bush Hooks, 22 cases 
Hardware, 3 cases Wire Cloth, 1 package 
Hardware, 1 case Cartridges, 2 packages 
Pulleys, 10 cases Bush Hooks, 98 boxes Axes, 
2 packages Cow Bells, 13 packages Hardware, 
2 packages Lawn Mowers, 2 Bicycles. 


Paints and Colors. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 


For the lines of pigments and colors 
used by grinders and house painters, the 
outlet at present is narrow and the mar- 
ket bare of new or really interesting 
feature. Pigments employed by oil- 
cloth and curtain manufacturers, and 
colors that paper makers use considerable 
of, are moving out steadily, as are also 
some specialties, including several varieties 
of car paints and products of the higher 
class for ornamental work. In other 
words, the movement is very similar to 
that which is usually experienced at this 
season of the year, both in volume and 
general character. In no line are there 
any conditions that tend to stimulate pur 
chases, or lead to intemperate competition 
among sellers. Base materials, as a rule, 
are selling at about the same prices that 
have ruled for several weeks, and seem 
unlikely to undergo any radical change in 
the immediate future, none, at least, that 
would have a pronounced effect upon the 
market for manufactured goods. 


White Lead.—The demand for this pig- 
ment has continued light, with both local 
and out of town orders restricted to com- 
paratively small-sized parcels. Jobbers 
are disinclined to place orders for pure 
carbonate pending information as to what 
changes, if any, will be made by the Lead 
Trust in prices at the beginning of next 
year, and the uncertainty on that point 
has more or less effect upon operations in 
the better class of Mixed Leads also. It 
is understood that pure carbonate manu- 
factured by an ‘‘outside” firm is offered 
at 64¢ in lots of 500 tb. and one of the 
popular city brands is said to have been 
offered to a moderate extent in lots of 1 
ton at 64¢, less 24 %, from second hands. 
Those prices, however, are exceptionally 
low. Jobbers are not secret about shading 
the official list, but it is rare that they 
quote below 69¢. The better class of 
Lead-Zine mixtures are quoted at about 
6¢, and others at from 54¢ down to 44¢, 
according to their composition. 

Zincs.—The market for American brands 
remains in very good shape. Manufactur- 
ers’ local representatives state that orders 
are coming in nicely, and give promise of 
a larger consumption the coming season 
than ever before, particularly by manu- 
facturers of Lead, Zinc, and other mixed 
Paints, many of which are said to be 
steadily gaining in favor. It is reported 
on very good authority that officials of the 
National Lead Tiust are anxious to ab- 
sorb the Zine works of the country, and 
that preliminary negotiations to that end 
have been started. The Zinc manufactur- 
ers do not appear inclined to part with 
their plant, but the fact that the Lead 
Trust has a longing eye upon their prop- 
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erties is looked upon #s being pretty good 
evidence that competition from Lead-Zinc 
mixturcs is more formidable than the cor- 
roders admit. Foreign Zincs are without 
change us to price, and momentarily rather 
slow of sale. Some special domestic pro- 
ductions recently placed upon the market 
as ‘‘ French” Zine are said to compare 
very favorably with the best 
brands, 

Colors, &e.—Dry Colors for house-paint- 
ers’ use are meeting with limited sale, but 
there is a very fair trade in some varieties 
of Blues and Yellows employed elsewhere 
than in painting. 
the usual movement for the season, as do 


foreign | 
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1000 barrels prime do., at 25¢ @ 26¢, 
1700 barre's off-grade refined at 28¢, and 
1300 barrels Summer Yellow at 30¢ @ 
31¢ for prime and 34¢ @ 35¢ .for better 
quality. 

Fish Oils —Crude Sperm has been sold 
at 70¢ @ 71¢ in New Bedford, the latter 
price being an advance of 1¢ per gallon. 
Of crude Arctic Whale Oil about 10,000 
gallons were taken at 45¢ for export. No 
movement in crude Menhaden. Refined 
Sperm Oils are firmer, with 1¢ advance 


| asked for small parcels, but old prices rule 


|on refined Whale and Menhaden. 
Oil Colors find about | 


Ready Mixed Paints of the better class | 


and tube Colors for artists’ use No changes 
of importance in prices of any of the lead- 
ing goods have taken place, and the gen- 
eral market retains a very steady under 
tone. 

Miscellaneous.—Block Chalk has been 
quiet, and is without change in value. 
Whiting is steady at former prices, but in 
limited demand. Barytes, Terra Alba, 
Talc and China Clay are slow at the mo- 
doubtless secure special favors. Prices for 
quality of stock at present on the market, 
and some goods that have been selling 
down to as low as 14¢ @ 12¢, in bulk, are 
said to have given pretty general dissatis- 
faction. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


The main features have been practically 
arepetition of those that were outlined 
last week, as far at least as the leading 
lines of Animal and Vegetable Oils are con- 
cerned. About the only new develop 
ments are slightly higher prices for crude 
Sperm Oil in the Eastern market, with 
some advance asked here for ordinary job- 
bing parcels of refined product, and the 
first export transaction in crude Whale Oil 
that bas taken place in several months. 
Expectations of a turn for the better in 
Linseed Oil have not been realized thus 
far, and umors extant as to offerings from 
out ot town indicate that the change will 
not likely take place right away. Cotton 
seed products have retained all the im- 
provement gained latterly, but develop 
strength slowly. Other lines stand al- 
most the same as they were a week ago. 

Linseed Oil.—A\though prices for raw 
material for delivery three or four months 
ahead are considerably higher than those 
current for prompt deliveries, some out-of- 
town crushers, it is said, have solicited 
bids of 34¢ for Oil for spring delivery. 
The accuracy of this report is not vouched 
for, but the mere statement of itself has a 
disquieting influence and offsets, in a 
measure, the more cheerful statements re- 
cently given by city crushers. For the 
present, however, it does not appear that 
outside brands can be secured on the spot 
or for early delivery at less than 35¢ by the 
carload or 36¢ in smaller quantities. City 
brands remain at 37¢ for domestic and 56¢ 
for Calcutta seed product. The demand is 
chiefly fer small quantities at present, and 
the business passing strictly of routine 
character. 

Cotton-Seed Oils.—There has been a 
very fair movement in both crude end re- 
fined product, chiefly in lots of a few 
hundred barrels, and aimost wholly at 
about the range of prices within which the 


transactions of the preceding week were | 


effected. 
out and 
liberal consignments to the foreign mar- 
kets that bave been made by the two lead 
ing producers. The demand frem large 
home consumers is rather backward also. 
However, the buying has been svfficient 
to absorb about all the stock that arrived 
here unsold and kéep prices very steady. 
The transactions reported include 250 
barrels off-grade crude at 224¢ @ 24¢; 


Export demand fails to broaden 


is evidently restricted by the} 





Statis- 
tically, everything in this line is strong. 

Lard and Tatlow Oils.—Prices for Lard 
Oil are without radical change, but the 
market is firmer and the demand more 
active. Fairly large quantities of Tallow 
Oil have been taken for use in the manu- 
facture of lubricating compouncs at prices 
close to those ruling for ordinary jobbing 
parcels. 

Miscellaneous.—Additions to the spot 
supply have kept the market for Ceylon 
Cocoanut in a rather weak position, and 


‘for wholesale quantities 54¢ @ 53¢ have 
ment, and buyers of round lots could | ; ] af @ 989 
’ | been accepted, 


7 : | fere t 62¢ ) s { D 
Putty are very irregular, as is also the | £¢? d at 62¢ @ 64¢ on the spot and caa be 


Olive Oil in barrels is of- 


bought for future shipment from primary 
market at 60¢ laid down here. Palm Oil 
is quiet and unchanged. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Prices have been 
moving almost steadily downward under 
the influence of limited demand and con- 
tinued free offering, and a drop of $¢ is to 
be recorded for the week. Sales were 
made at 32¢ for regular and 34¢ for ma- 
chine bartels. 


Glass.—While there was no change 
made in prices at the meeting of the Glass 
manufacturers held at Columbus, Ohio, 
December 1, there has been, as a result of 
this meeting, a stiffening in the matter of 
prices. While the quotation made on car 
lots of Glass bas been 80 and 10 and 5 per 
cent. discount, this price has only been 
nominal, and purchasers with desirable 
orders could shop around and secure bet- 
ter figures. It is stated that confidence 
has been somewhat restored among manu- 
facturers, and that quoted prices are being 
adhered to. It is intimated that large 
Western Jobbers have had an understand- 
ing among themselves not to purchase 
Gass, and to thus depress prices. This 
policy has been successfully carried out 
until within the past week or so, during 
which time inquiries have been coming ir 
quite freely, in some cases with instruc- 
tions to wire quotations at jobber’s ex- 
pense. These inquiries will doubtless be 
followed by the placing of large orders, 
and if the turning point in the market has 
really been reached an advance in prices 
may be looked for with the new year. 
The outlcok for manufacturers is at the 


_present more encouraging than for some 
time past. 
| changed in price, with a fair demand. 


French Glass remains un- 


Foreign Glass is being received in suf- 


ficient quantities to supply the de- 
mand only. Quoted prices are as fol- 
lows: American Window Glass, in 


carloads, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent. 
discount ; less than car lots, 80 and 
5 per cent. discount; French Window 
Glass, 75 and 10 per cent. discount ; 
American Plate is held at a discount ef 50, 
10 and 5 per cent., and Imported Plate 
at a discount of 60 per cent. 
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Kerosene Oil Can. 








" The Youngstown Stamping Company, 
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Youngstown, Ohio, are introducing the) cylinder, No. 7, at the same time com- 
form ,of oil can illustrated herewith. It) pressing the spring, and allowing the} Brook'yn, N. Y., is offering a grater ani 


has a stamped top, with a braced spout, 
decorated with stripes of blue around the 
top and bottom. It is referred to as mak 
ing an attractive can, combined with good 





Kerosene Oil Can. 


construction. The cans are made in both 
tin and galvanized bodies, with tin tops. 
It is the design of the manufacturers to 
furrish a well put up can, not as expensive 
as a glass can, for which they have found 
a demand. The above firm, who formerly 
made a full line of pieced tinware, are now 
giving their entire attention to the manu- 


facture of a full line of kerosene oil cans, | 
wood jacket shipping cans, sugar makers’ 


supplies and specialties, 
I —— 


The Bardsley Checking Spring Hinge. 


oe TF ‘ 
J. Bardsley, 149 and 151 Baxter street, | oil to flow into the cylinder. As the 
door closes the cylinder slides back upon 


New York, is offering this article, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The working parts 








SNES SO 





purpose of a checking medium and lubri-| Covk’s Rotary Culinary Grater and 
cant. When the door is opened the lever 
fashioned to the bottom draws back the 


Slicer. 


Burton H. Cook, 941 Fulton stree, 





Cook’s Rotary Culinary Grater and Slicer. 


slicer, as illustrated herewith. The hop- 
pers of this machine are of cast iron, with 


the stationary piston, imprisoning the oil, | tinned sheet-steel cylinders and tin scoops. 





Fig. 1.—The Bardsley Checking Spring Hinge. 


are contained in a cast-iron casing which 
is let into the floor or sill under the door; 
and is covered by a heavy brass plate, 





Fig. 2.—As Applied to the Door. 


which alone is visible, Fig. 2. The casing 
is nearly filled with a specially prepared 


which gradually escapes back into the 
casing through an aperture controlled by 
the checking screw, No. 9. This screw 
is so arranged that by turning it to the 
right or left, the door is allowed to shut 
slowly or quickly, as desired. The work- 
ing parts are of hardened steel, and being 
constantly submerged in oil the wear is 
very slight. Attention is called to the 
fact that the parts are entirely of metal, 
no leather or other packings being used. 
The advantages claimed for this spring 
hinge are, that it does not swing the door 
violently, but closes it gently and without 
noise, stopping it at once at the center; 
that there are no projections on the door 
or frame; that the spring is not twisted, 
but is compressed, not breaking or setting ; 
that the door cannot sag, being hung on 
pivots, and that the greatest pressure of 
the spring is at the closing point. These 
hinges are made in five sizes, adapted for 
doors to banks, churches, public build- 
ings, butler’s pantry and other doors in 


non-freezing oil, which serves the double! dwellings. 


Half of the left-hand cylinder is for slic- 
ing and the other half for coarse grating, 
being designed for vegetables. The other 
cylinder has small grating perforations for 
cocoanuts, &c., on ene half and coarser 
ones on the other half. This provides 
fine, medium and coarse grating surfaces 
and a slicing surface. The machine is 
fastened to a table by the clamp, the cyl- 
inders being revolved by rotating the 
crank. All the parts are interchangeable, 
and can be replaced should necessity re- 
quire. It is designed for grating or slic- 
ing all kinds of vegetables for soups, 
salads, slaw, &c., such as potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, beets and cabbage; also for 
horse radish and for slicing potatoes into 
Saratoga chips. It is stated that the ma- 
chine grates vegetables into small, round, 
delicate, uniform strips about 1 inch long, 
and slices into an even slice of desirable 
width and thickness. The machine is 
made in two sizes for family, also for 
hotel or restaurant use. 
ec 


How to Advertise. 


No matter what space you have in the 
local papers, don’t fill it so that it looks 
crowded. Iam a great advocate of brev- 
ity, and I have good reasons for my 
position. A handful of sand thrown at a 
wall will make no mark—a single small 
pebble will leave some impression. A lot 
of small type does not catch the eye nearly 
so quickly as a single word in bold, black 
caps. Be careful to make that word strong 
and attractive. Two or three short, sharp, 
crisp sentences, each embodying some 
qualities and pointers about your leaders, 
and you have written quite enough. Don’t 
say your goods are dirt cheap, or that you 
are selling at a loss, and don’t decry the 
goods of your rivals. Intelligent people 
won't believe the first statements, and cer- 
tainly won’t approve of the latter.—Ad- 
vertisers’ Gazette. 
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Success Rope Clamp. 





The E. Covert Mfg. Company, Farmer 
Village, N. Y., are offering the tr.de this 
article, as illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
clamp is referred to as being light and 
neat. It is made in two parts, which go 





Fig. 1.—Clamp Before 
Applying. 


together, forming a loose joint hinge on one 
side, and fastened with a screw on the) 
opposite side. One part of the clamp is | 
made with a sharp spur, to enter the rope, | 
making it positively secure against slip- | 
ping when in use, thereby obviating the 
danger of choking the animal. The point 
is made that the thimble being constructed | 
in two parts, makes it more convenient to 
apply, as it can be located at once on the 
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Fiy. 4.—As Applied 
on Horse Tie. 


Fig. 3.—As Applied 
on Cattle Tie. 


rope. Figs. 3 and 4 show the manner of 
applying the clamp to different kinds of | 
ties. These goods are finished in C plate | 
and japan. 

—— 


Universal Knife Sharpener. 





A new machine for sharpening knives 
has been recently placed on the market by 
William H. Brown of Worcester, Mass., 
and of which we here present an engrav- 
ing. At one end of the driving shaft is 
mounted a crank handle, and between the 
bearings are placed two large adjustable 





Universal Knife Sharpener. 


bevel gears engaging with bevel pinions 
on the ends of shafts carrying two grind- 
ing wheels. These wheels overlap one 
another and may be adjusted toward or 
from each other, so that three-fourths of the 
grinding wheels can be utilized before 
they become unfit for further work. An 
additional advantage in this arrangement 
arises from the fact that the bevel or angle 
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to be given to the edge of the knife cun be 
varied to suit the work required of it. A 
very thin edge may be obtained by nearly 
separating the wheels or a more obtuse 
bevel had by bringing them nearer to- 
gether. Table knives may be ground to a 
good cutting edge without affecting the 


| 





Fig. 2.—Clamp when Closed. 


plating or finish more than ,;', of an inch | 
from the edge With each machine is| 
furnished an emery brick for use in putting | 
the wheels in perfect order should they 
ever for any cause become igjured. 


_ a 


Double Chest Weight. 


Merwin, Hulbert & Co., 26 West 
Twenty-third street, New York, are offer- | 


ing their new model Tiger-Head chest 


| weight, as illustrated in the accompanying 


cut. This is referred to as their home 
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These are furnished complete in 30 pounds 
weight, adjustable from 2 pounds on a 
side. 
- I - 


Automatic Saw Lubricator. 





R. J. Edwards, Galena, IIl., is intro- 
ducing an automatic lubricator for wood 
saws, as illustrated herewith. It consists 
of lubricating pads attached to a rod, on 


1 2 latte 





which is a spiral spring. It may be at- 
tached to any wood saw by boring a ,’, 
hole in the front piece of the saw 
frame to receive the rod. The pads, which 
go on both sides of the blade, are saturated 
with kerosene oil, and the oil from the 


Double Chest Weight. 


interchangeable machine, a complete com: | 
bination chest weight. It is furnished | 
with swivel and loose self-lubricating, 
noiseless pulley, compound rope and inter- 
changeable floor attachment. Used in 
connection with a rowing frame or a foot- 
stool, rowing exercise may be taken. 
The manufacturers claim that it is a 
scientifically made interchangeable chest 
weight, and that it will bring into action 
and develop every muscle of the body. 


pads goes on both sides of the wood being 
sawed; designed to prevent all friction 
and buckling of the saw blade, conse- 
quently allowing the sawing to be done 
with greater ease The claim is made 
that by the use of the lubricator the saw 
does not have to be set so often, and that 
when set, does not need to be set so wide, 
which results in the saw working easier 
and faster, as it is oiled at every motion. 
It must be borne in mind that the stick 
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being sawed is always between the lubri- 
cator and the person sawing, and as the 
front portion of the blade 1s being oiled 
from the pads, the oil is carried to both 
sides of the stick, so that the whole blade 
receives the benefit of the oil. The point 
is made that a saw may be oiled without 
the aid of the lubricator, but that by the 
time the saw has entered the wood the 
width of the blade the oil is all gone. 
But with the lubricator oil is being de- 
posited on the blade at every motion. It 
is stated that the lubricator may be used 
also on cross-cut saws in the woods by 
placing a lubricator on each end of the 
saw. 
TT ——— 


The Hawk Eye Wire Nail Rake. 





The Hawk Eye Mfg. Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, are manufacturing a line 
of hand rakes which have some novel 
features. The teeth consist of wire nails, 


specially made forthe company, which are 
countersunk in the head of the rake, with 
a piece of wood screwed on top to cover 
The head is made of the best grade 


them. 





Hawk Eye Mfg. Co.’s Wire Nail Rakes.—Fig. 1.—Lawn Rake. 


of hard wood, strengthened with four 
riyets. Should a tooth be broken, which 
is hardly possible, or bent out of shape, 
the top of the rake can be taken off and 
the tooth removed to be straightened or 
replaced by a new wire nail. The socket 
for the handle is made of malleable iron 
firmly joined to the head, and so con- 
structed that a broken handle can easily be 





Fig. 2.—Garden Rake. 


removed. Five styles are made—namely, 
hay, garden, lawn, floral and sawdust 
rakes. The floral rake is a small tool for 
ladies’ use. The sawdust rake is intended 
for raking refuse from the sawdust covered 
floors of butcher shops, saloons, &c. The 
other three styles are illustrated herewith. 





Fig. 3.—Hay Rake. | 


The lawn rake, Fig. 1, has blunt oval 
teeth and two adjustable rider teeth, as 
will be seen in the cut. The rider teeth 
can be set to run below the regular teeth 
and thus prevent the latter from tearing 
up the grass roots, or they can be set 
shorter to enable the rake to be used in 
the ordinary way. It can thus be adopted 
to an uneven lawn without injury to the 
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grass. The garden rake, Fig. 2, is de- 
scribed as a perfect scratcher, having sharp 
teeth, which are round, so that no dirt will 
adhere to them. The hay rake, Fig. 3, 
is strongly braced for heavy work. The 
company offer these rakes to the trade at 
very low prices. 


eee 


so long as the tank is full. The moment 
the water is lowered in the tank sufficiently 
to relieve the power of the float, the 
weighted lever causes the hydraulic cylin- 
der to travel up, permitting the wheel to 
go back into operation. 

It is stated that there is no friction or 
points of contact to retard the free and 


‘adjustable, so that the point to which a 


The Myers Improved Imperial Wind- easy movement of this device. The cylin- 


mill Regulator Force Pump. 





















F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, are 
placing on the market their Improved 
Windmill Regulator Force Pump, as illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2. The pump is de- 
scribed as being equipped with a movable 
hydraulic cylinder to which is attached a 
bail and rod, at the upper end of which is 
attached achain which operates on a half 
circle or chain sheave. To thie sheave is 
attached a lever. On one end of this lever 
a short piece of chain is fastened, to which | 
the wire that pulls the wheel out of wind | 
is attached, while on the opposite end of| 
the lever a weight is placed. The lever is | 


held on the chain segment by a clip and is | 


a Se a —e 


wire is attached can be moved the proper 
distance from the center, that in making 
its circuit it travels the proper distance to | 
throw the wheel out of wind, thereby | 
making this device competent for any |, 
style of wheel, whether it requires 10 
inches or 24 inches of travel of the wire | 
to throw it out of gear. The weight on | 
the lever is also adjustable and can be set 


' 
the proper distance from the axle on which 
the chain sheave revolves to balance the | 
weight of the hydraulic cylinder and the | 
water in the pipes leading to the tank. | 
It must at all times be set out far enough 
to keep the hydraulic cylinder in the posi- 
tion indicated by cut Fig. 1, when the 


Fig. 
proved 
Windmill Regula- 
tor Force Pump. 


1.— Myers Im- 
Imperial 


hig. 2.—Showing 
Position of the 
Lever when the 
Wheel is Drawn 
Out of Gear. 


der traveling downward does not require 
‘any guide, asit comes in contact only with 
the leather packing, and the rod leading 
from the cylinder is in direct line with the 
| furrow of the sheave, doing away with 
|any guides that will corrode and in time 
| interfere with the free and positive move- 
ment of the regulator in performing its 
work. 
mill is in operation. When the tank be-| The pump throughout is constructed to 
comes filled and the float in the tank closes meet almcst any requirement, for deep or 
off the discharge, the hydraulic cylinder! shallow wells, drilled or tubular, and has 
travels down, causing the weighted lever | 6, 8 and 10 inch stroke, Wheeling pattern. 
to make nearly one-half circle, thus throw- | The actuating rod is high carbon polished 
ing the point to which the wire is attached | drawn steel operating through a large 
down and the weight up, as shown in Fig. | brass packing box. 

2. When in this position the wheel is | ‘The three-way cock is vertical; throw- 


drawn out of gear and will be held there | 


ing the malleable cam lever at the spout 
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from right to left changes the course| possible. An extra set of calks, a hoof CONTENTS. 
of the water. The union elbow can be/| cleaner and a wrench are given with each | PAGE. 
turned in any direction to suit the under- | set of shoes. | The Buffalo Four-Fire Stationary Forge. 
ground pipe. The hydraulic cylinder is a I cic secs erateedetnaseiereriie: 2013 
seamless drawn brass. ‘ : 3 : 
. | ’ Construction of Modern Lancashire Boilers 1013 
The pump is further constructed to ad- Holt’s Ratchet Brace. bs 7 a oe Slee a 
mit of the withdrawal of the plungers and | e Joliet § = orks Club..... --...-.-++: 
valves when used on 2 and 2} inch tubular} The Holt Mfg. Company, Hartford, | A Natural Gas Suit....-........---..------ 1014 
wells. It is furnished with flange union | Conn., are offering a brace, as illustrated | The Armor Tests... ...... ......-..-..... + » 1005 
at the bottom. It has an unusually large | herewith. It is stated that the ratchet is, wright’s Report.—IV....... 0. .c.ceeee++s 1016 
> — = pa oo age — — ———- pine er sp gc og a the Apparatus for Hardening and Tempering 
1g y o Tl 7S, 
elevating water to a high elevation under | streng and grip of the pipe tong Seciinihtttins SIRRUNINMIEIR ey aea.con.xviscen _ 
| Safety Low and High Water Column Alarm. 
WIR ian i. os. oac chee insganxeecantnieg ee 
The Hoffman Magnetic Concentrator. Tl.. 1019 
Steel Car Axles.—IIL........0 2... cece eeeeeeee 1020 
Lathe Dog. Illustrated... .. ......... ... . 1021 
Floor Drill Press. Illustrated............... 1021 
| Some Phases of the Stove Trade ... ....... 1021 
| World’s Fair Notes.............00-+ceeeeeeee: 1022 
The Guntz System of Molding Car Wheels 
by Machinery. Illustrated................ 1024 
| The Leyshon Tinning Pots. Illustrated ... 1025 
Holt’s Ratchet Brace. New Publications.................-. cea 


heavy pressure. The manufacturers claim 
that the design of a pump for regulating 
and controlling the supply of water 
pumped by a windmill, which embodied 
all the devices necessary to perform this 
operation within itself, so that when the 
pump was properly set in the well and at- 
tached to the actuating rod of the wind 
mill, it was only necessary to attach the 
wire that pulls the wheel out of wind to 
the controlling device, thus avoiding the 
additional expense and complications of 
placing any of the parts in the derrick, 
was new and original with them. 


eee 


Adjustable Safety Ice Shoe. 





Watrous & McCarthy, Tracy, Conn., 
are introducing this shoe for horses, as il- 
lustrated herewith. The protector has 
bearings both underneath and on the top 
of the shoe, and is secured in place by the 
set screw. The points receive the wear, 





Adjustable Safety Ice Shoe. 


and can be replaced when necessary. The 
manufacturers claim for the shoe that it 
is light, easily adjusted and removed ; that 
it will not injure the foot by either com- 
ing in contact with the frog or other parts, 
or by projecting over the outer edge of 
the permanent shoe, thereby endangering 
close gaited horses cutting themselves. 
The manufacturers state that any sized 
shoe can be fitted, and that in fitting it is 
their aim to place their calks close to those 
of the blacksmiths, avoiding bunching 
them up; and to give as good a bearing as 


The jaws of these braces are made 
of fine steel and hardened throughout. 
The manufacturers claim that the ratchet 
and chuck contains many improvements; 
that the brace will work in a small space, 
and that itis strong. The braces are made | 
in four sizes, from 6 to 12 inch sweep. 


_—_ Le 


The Rossendale Camel’s-Hair Belting. | 
| 








The object aimed at by the inventors of 
camel’s-hair belting, which is manufact- 
ured by the Rossendale Belting Company 
of Newark, N. J., was to produce a belt 
which would give greater friction between 
the belt and the pulley, avoid piecing in 
belts of large width, secure uniform tensile 
strength, and be unaltered by changes in 
moisture or temperature of the atmos- 
phere. Testimonials received from users 
of these belts indicate that these difficul- 
ties had been overcome. The substance of 
which the belt is composed is first woven 
in widths of from 2 to 40 inches. 

The weft and binder are composed of 
cotton and the woof of camel’s-hair yarn. 
When the belting is woven with round and 
complete edges it is treated in a bath or 
cylinder with the company’s anti-friction 
compound. This substance, a mastic 
which resembles a rather soft pitch, is one 
of the secrets of the manufacture. The 
material is thoroughly impregnated with 
this compound, and is then passed through 
an oxide bath. From this process it 
emerges thoroughly saturated with the 
oxide of iron and oil, and is then stretched 
and dried under tension. The belting is 
then taken to a heavy coiling machine, | 
where it is subjected to a test strain 
greater than it would have to undergo in 
actual work. As it passes through the 
rollers the edges are also treated by a pat- 
ent contrivance, and the whole wound up 
into coils ready for delivery, after a few | 
weeks’ seasoning. 

One of the chief claims for this belting | 
is its improved edge, which, it is stated, | 
will always remain hard, round and flexi- | 
ble. One of the 12-inch main driving | 
belts at the works of the company has 
been exposed to the weather outside the | 
building for over a year and appears to be | 
as good as when first put up. 

As to the relative strength of this belt- | 
ing and leather, the Rossendale makes the | 
following claim of strength per square | 
inch: 

















Camel’s 


Width hair, Leather. 
of belt. Pounds. Pounds. 
NL bs caso cden eteaenees 2,490 j 
CN iia 54 gucdanenaneee® 8,740 1,452 
Ra dnis s caSues cones 7,450 2,904 
eet 12,460 4,840 


The Principio Furnace and Rolling Mill.... 1026 
A New Method of Drawing Sheet Metal. 11. 1027 


Trade Publications.... . ......... iéeadeeas eee 
I WOON ias da dwcceee Sees de ae oy ates 
Editorials : 


The Rise of American Shipping. . .... ... 1029 
Our Achievements in Naval Construction. 1029 


Progress of Magnetic Concentration...... 1080 
The Chinese Rebellion ................ ..-. 1080 
eo oe, ee 1030 


Virginia’s Ore Supply.......--.-.-- ‘ 
The Brown, Bonnell & Co. Arrangement.... 1082 
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Melville on Steel Castings ....... .. .... 10838 
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The Deterioration of Cheap Locks .......... 1084 
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I Siiadé bce cews- wecideievercizeddcies 1085 
I id cdaaddawawedseanddence seuarned 1085 
Miscellaneous............. S ecduad bauaraee 1085 
Trade Report: 
I iin ccnckticneeckedtdiaceces Jeascboseva 1036 
Pisce cice -cceee: é eeekeseesaseel 1086 
ss eg oe ee diccdaesdndssencueeeee 
a de. Sheen neue. Chdenas ean 1088 
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WORN OR PUNO hic iis dsc cecceccsietccces 60s 1042 
 iiincdaieicieebes access xs :..- 1043 
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Holiday Harare 2.20.6 cccccccscescccccee: 1045 
We eG cia Gace sovccecacuces Saeetnne 1045 
Telsiengs TRVORGOEG soo: i cei cee cccccccocssces 1046 
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The Bardley Checking Spring Hinge. Illus 1050 
Cook’s Rotatory Culinary Grater and Slicer. 
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BN OO MAORI a cccnes chan asekucenegeesas 1050 
Success Rope Clamp. L[lustrated............ 1051 
Universal Knife Sharpener. [ilustrated ...1051 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


DECEMBER 29, 1891 


Note.—The quotations 


Prices, and manufacturers should not be 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the p 


at the figures named. 


eld res — for them, 


ven below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevall in che market at large. They are nut given as manufacturers’ 
In cases where goods are quoted at lower fi 


res than the manufacturers name, it is not 
cea quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by 


he manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 





Accanere. Blind, 


SOTIED, « cccncnesoecges # doz $3.00, 33 
@xcelsior......% doz $10.00... .. 50&10&2: 
DE ~ masbnvcsshumenced list net @10% 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners Blind 


Ammunition—See Caps, Cartridges, 
Shells, &c. 


Anvils,.— 

Eagle Anpviis, ¥ B 10¢.......... 156@15&54 
SO Bccctnsshnay oxeved 11@11%¢ 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 10%@11¢ 
ere Mouse Hole, Extra.. see iotte 
I hichs wininnndiin'eeeremsaiadll ¢ 
Wilkinson’s Sopeknene # ern € 

Moore & Barnes Mfg. Co............. 

Anvil Vise and Drilli— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00............... 20% 
Cheney Anvil 0 leanings 254% 
— Anvil and Vise, $3.00........ ree 
beevececeses “eocseece coccccesoces 4 % 


Apple Parers—See Parers, Apple, 


Augers and Bits— 
Douglass Mfg. Co.. 
Wm. A. Ives & Co...... 
ca hreysville Mfg. 

wo & Co. (F. H. Beecher, 


Peewee ee eeee ee eeeeeeeeens 






OCook’s, Douglass %p ss hate cineansidl 55% 
Cook’s, N. H. Co “ye 50K10@50R1085% 
tves’ Circular oeaeeonenscocesssenced 60% 
Patent Solid Head pucegeccecccecesceséee 
oF E. Jenning & Co., No. 10, extension 
ot. Jennings & Co., No. 30...... eneed 
0. E. Jennings & Co., Au r Bits, # set, 
Seip auarters, No. 5, $5; No. 80, $3.50,20% 
’ Patent Single’ B. ncossvenses 45% 
Bussell Jennings’ Augers and Bits.25&10% 
tice 1 eapeneel Bits......60@60&10% 
cues os Liv weineuennebeiniieheniceannal 
PRebOeD _ Seasaneneneebel 60@60k104 
Cer wees, EY A pean -OOR1 
Snell’s Car Bite..........ccccccccccseess 60% 
& Hommodieu Car Bits............ 15&104¢ 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits......... oe 


te -204 
Cincinnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits. |. 808104 


Barb Wire.—See Wire, Barb. 


Bars, 
Crow— 
i i ai ali eoncnss #D a4 
trop, Steel Points.............+-s+ Db 


Basins, Wash— 
Standard Fiberware, No, 1, 104¢-inch, $2; 
1z-Inch, $2.25; 134¢-inch, $2,76; 15-inch, 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan, 12, 82. .760&10@ 


‘p0&10&5% 
Se TD, 8. 6 ccnccssescessesescsel 408 
Chatilion’s No. &....cccssccccssssccccess 508 
CEE Cc nanccccocescsccesesees 0000.60 33448 

Bea.ers— 

Dover. ~ ecvccccccoconccveceooss 8 doz ao 
Duplex (Standard Co. ye dos $1.25 
Rival (Standard Co.)........... # doz $1.00 


Duplex Extra bean (Standard Co.)... 
e, doz $3.60 





I sin cnn oanns00eknee+eks Se. 
Double (Hi, & > Mfg. Co.), # W gro. oo. 0 
$12.00; N ob $15.00; N peccce 
Kasy (H. & R.M 6, Co). pancose # gro $it-00 
Triple (H, & R. Mfg. Co.)..... # gro $16.50 
MNEEE. va necseoncegponst & ro $4.25 @ 4.50 
Improved Acme (H. & R. Mfg. Co.)..... 
# gro 00 
Paine, Diehl & Co.’s.......... ¥ gro $24.00 
SERVER & OD. cesccdeoscevccses « # dox $5.50 
cone P. &C., Each, No. 1, $1; No. 
Bellis— 
Cow— 
Common Wrorght............ss.00+ 608104 
Western, nt’s list. - 708108 
Kentucky, “Star”’.. -20&1 
Kentucky, nt’s i -70&10% 


Kentucky Durham 








Bit Stock Drilis— 
Morse Twist Drills ......... -»- 50R10&5¢ 
Standard 50&10&5' 
6yracuse, for metal 50&108 
anaes. for wood (wood list).80@30&5¢ 
ncinnati, for WOOd...........++. 30&1048 
Cincinnati, for metal...... ovpeeued 4521048 


Expansive Bits— 


Clarks’ small, — joren 088. Metades 
ew Ho. 4,¥ of 


Feet e ee eeeerereeee 


Steer’ 0. > By FEB. ccccvesees 
steers Xi ee 
Ginlet Bits— 

Qommo. angus |f 
Diamond.......... # ass TL10.- 10% 
niniinhepteaee, sxstiiianeenle 25@25&5% 
Nouble Cut, Shevardson’s.....456@454104 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co. - SOanes 
Double Cut, ——s 8, # gro....... 
Double Cut, Do mpiens jeenvesebonial 4 Loe 
Double Cut, Ives’...... .. «+. -60@60&108 


Hollow Augers— 


French, Swift BUS. covcvvese scot 
ET it hécdpen en veennenell sitios 
Seamer Adjustable, # doz $48. . sas 
DET skcanteessieeseraneeneeese - 20&10% 
ives’ Expansive, each $4.50 bpanneeend 50&5% 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50...... 20% 
WEE cinncounceseonseesoobenee 25@25&1048 
Cineinnati Adjustabie peseeseocava 25&10% 
Cincinnati Standard............... 25&104% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
L’Hommedieu’s......... 15&10@15&10&54% 
SE chucnssasgnaned 15&10@15&10&104 
SE. isnineed, subsoil 15&10@15&10&5¢ 


Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bi 
15&10@15£10@54 


Aw! Hafts—See Hafts, AwL 


Awlis— 

Awls, Sewing, Commos ¥ gr $1.70, 45% 
A-wls, Should. Peg. # gr $2.45, 50@50&10% 
Awls, Pat, Peg.. gr 63¢.. on tae 
Awis, Shouldered brad. .2.70 * Becvei 
Awls, Handled Brad... .$7,50 ¥ gr..... rH 
Awls, Handled Scratch® gr, 7B. 358104 
Awils, Socket Scratch, ® dos, i 50.25@306 


Awl and Tool Sets—See Sets, Awl 
and Tool, 
Axes— 


Plain. Beveled. 
First quality, best brands.87.00 @ $7.50 


First qual., other brands } { 6.6234 @ 





16.75 
Second quality............. 6.00 6.51 
Axle Grease—Seei “ase, Axle. 
Axies— 
eo. BAee9e8, HO. S9Re 
os, 7 to 14 
Nos, 15 to 18 47408 3% cash 






NOB. 19 tO 22 2... 20 eee neses 7 

Concord A xles, oose collar........ 5e@be 

Concord Axles, solid collar........ 7¢ 

National Tubular —_—— ates 
WI@SI4R5S 


Bas Holders.—See Holders, Bag. 


Balances— 
Spring Balances . wees” 


Chatillon, ¥ dos.....80.80 0.95 1.75 net 
Caatilon Straight ‘Balances........... 
Chatillon Circular Balances..,,. 





, Genuine ‘Kentuck 70&10% 
Texas StaF..........s0+0+ isa eee 
Gong, 0 wil 10% 
Gong, Yankee..........+++ oveeeehd&10% 
Go! Barton’s.. 20 aba gt 
, Taylor’s.... oe vccccnececossoses 10% 
Crank’ Brooks’ ccccccccccoecoces -50&10&2% 
Crank Cone’ Bess 108 
Lever, WE vocceanessaiase cae 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated,...net 
Lever, Taylor’s SOPs e024 e2D&108 
, M Co. 1 
wotlenaat's 24 
a ere. euppenene 
Tay 
os 
t Brass. 
Extra Hea 
White M . 
Silver Chime. 
Globe Cone’s Patent) . 
Ua 
gon wossepocccvcceccocccccccesesee 
Sigel Alloy Ghiaroks aad Wabsdd Bale Oe 
ws— - 
3 mathe... eoccccces.coccce +00 eten 
Hand Bolicwan 22222272. 4obsogsoe 
B ubber— 
8 amon Sand na arenes |’ 
tandard,......... snbtansoumseeel 
x «+++ CO@60K104 





- 40% 
Bench ‘Stope—see Stops, Bench. 
Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 

ee: 


Stoddard’s Lightning ae U 
ae Perfected Tire Be 


ia » Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c., 
see Augers and d Bits. 
‘Bit Holders—See Holders. 
Bind Adjusters—See Adjusters, 


Blind” Fasteners—See Fasteners, 
pine eo Staples, Blind. 


Ordinary "Tackle, list May 20, 1889.. 
— 0@—s 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. [ron........50% 
Moore’s Novelty, Mal. Iron.. ee 
Sure Grip Steel Tackle Blocks......... 25% 
Boards, Stove. 
Wood Lined Crystal 
Oxidized.......... 
Embossed.......... 





Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, d@o.— 

Com. list June 10, ’84.....70&1L0&12144 8246 

Genuine Eagle, Norway, list Oct., ’84... 
80 @80&10E 

Phila. pattern, list Oct. 7,’84..75@75&104 

R.B.& UE MOD vacocnccpvencecessacene Os 

Machine, list ion. 1, 1890.. 


75&10@ 75k 10854 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 1, 1890 


76X10@75&10&85¢ 

Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c. .70@70&104 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts........ 70@7T0&104 
Cast Lron Chain ( nt’s list)... 654104 


ives’ Patent Door Bolts 60&10@608 1054 
Wrought Barrel..............++ see ronies 
wee ht Square,.........--.s+. 70O@70&1046 


W r’t Shutter, all [ron, Stanley’s . COk1L08 
Wr't Shutter, Brass Knob, od 

Wr’t Shutter, Sargent’s rr 60&104 
Wr't Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .55&10¢ 
Wr’'t Sunk Flush, Stanley’ 8 list... 502104 


Of 
- 50&108 | Wr't B.K.Fiush.Com’n “ __ ....565&10¢ 


Stove and Plow— 
PID. «0: censecce ee cces oerr cccceseccccsss 
Deis capscastinenécese ecovesccencees 60&54% 
R. B, & W.. PEO ccccccces wocccocccecece 55% 
Tire— 
Common, list Feb, 28, ’83..........++-+ 654% 


Port Chester Bolt and Nut Company: 
Empire, list Feb 28,’83............ ++ 651 
Keystone, Philadel., list Oct. woes » BOs 





serwed, Phila., list Oct. 84. 54 

American Screw Company: 
Norway, Phil., list Oct. 16, ’84........75% 
le, Phil., list Oct. 16, "th.. cexavestel 80% 


ladel., list Oct. 16, "SA 
State, list Feb. 28, ’83..........++. 654 
R.B.&W., Philadel., iistoot. 16, *84.: “808 
Borers, Tap. 
Common and Ring.. 
Ive’s Tap Borers. . 


-20&10% 





: % 

Enterprise hry. 00. 1 080% 

SEE De 000s sncstcces se --33}4@35% 

POUR cccesecces eoeseceee # D 94@10KeE 

Bovine Machines—See Machines, 
&. 


Bow Pins—See Pins, Bow. 









Boxee, Wagon. 

BOE Wicsccnsececccccnccccaceccecosescess 254¢ 
eet 

American Bit Brace Co.: 
Nos. 10, 12, 20. -- 6O&104 
Nos. 11, 21, 24, 27. -70&104 
Nos. 22; 23, 25.. 60&10&5% 
Nos. 18, 26, 86, 37. -TOX1L0R5E 
Ball Braces, net . +++-$1,12 to $1.25¢ 

Amidon’s 


Barker’s Imp’d Plain... .....75&10 @80% 





Barker’s Imp. Nickeled... eer 
Ratchet......... posse oo eoseese 75&10@804 
Eclipse Rachet............+ oe 02 00000s00% 
eee J goes. veesses ceccsecentl 40@40&10% 
poecgnsecsbasoasa na 
Universal, 8 8 Sts $2.10; 10 in....... 
Buffalo Ball........... rere 
Barber’s, 
Nos. 10 to 16. 
Nos. 30 to 33.... 
Nos. 40 to 63 
Saxton’s, 


Barker’s Imp. Polished... ...75&10@804% 
Barker’s pap. Mis Nickeled.. 31165&10@70% 
Ratchet, cccccec cc OOS. toeeur 
Ratchet’ Nickulod.: 40&1 
Buffalo Ball............ met, $1.1 


Tm ooncenen 
98. 25, 27 ani soeeeeee 
Nos. 117, 118, 119........... H 


Common ‘American..... 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s.. 


nig 
Fray’s No. 70 to 81 to 123, to414 
60&10% 
Ives’ New Haven Novwelty......70@70&54% 
New Haven Ratchet. ++ es. 00&5@60& 10% 
Barber nee senceee ee OO&5QH0K108 
Osgood’ Ratchet............. Mion 0@s04 
P. 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent.......... 60% 
Brackets— 
Shelf, vlain. 
BE BER ne ccccsece .65@708 
Sargept’s list..... evcee ** Gpag@oosg elon 
Shelf, fancy. 
Sargen:’s list........... 6634 @A6% &10¢ 


Other makes at a wide range of prices. 
. Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 


Brotilers— 
Henis’ Self- pinch, eccoe_ D 10 03=—s Oxll 

Basting. 0s ...$4.50 5.50 6.50 
poetine. Per dos eecece eocccescece 00008 
Wire Goods Co... - A5&10€ 
Morgan Odorless........ 28 doz fiz, 3348 

Buckets, Well. 

ee 


par. fai 12 3.14 qt, $5.2 
i don ou dA eee 
Helwige Fiat Band.... Si > 76 


Helwig’s Wired To TOP. ..+ «200.8 doz $4.00 
Ball Rings—see Rings, Bull, 
Batchers’ Cleavers—See Cleavers 

Butchers’. 


Butts— 
Brass— 
Wrought Brass.... 





Loose Join J. with “Acorns.. 

a fp coeceee Cccccce ++) -70R10 
er’s Hinges......... eaneccoce one 

louse Pin, Acorns,... @ 7% 


Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned.. 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japann 
Plated Tips............ piencdke 
Wrought Steel— 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. eecccece 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 0 covcvence 
Fast Joint, B ebomncccoseoses 


Inside Blin 
Inside Inside Blind, Lig 


eased Wrought Butts 


Campore-tes Compasses. 
{ Calks, Tee— 


Gautier, One Prong, Blunt....... cool Bs 
Burke’s, One Prong, Blunt... . bar 

Burke’s, Two Prong Blunt. --74@se 
Burke’s, One Piong, Sharp... eee :.6h@7e 


Can Op >+sners—See Oveners. Can. 


Caps— 


Percussion, ® 1000— 
dicks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 
Ff, L. Waterproof, 1-10’s...... ++ --35@37¢ 
E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10°s-......47@50¢ 
E. B, Grnd. Edge, ent. Fire, +iCs.. 


Musket Waterproof, sare oe 





Peete meee n eee eeeeeeeee 


8. B. rine imported:: ied cee 
ley’s D Waterproof, ‘Saateatee $1.60 
Primers— 
Borden Petmmemt, SERO....cossccsiabs seas 28 
B. L. Caps (for eas Shells) $1, m 
4ll other Primers, $1.20...... Sénee .checeD 


Cards—List January 28, 1891. 
Wiggeoe’s Cotton, Wool, Horse and 
{Carpet Stretchers— See Stretchers 

Carpet. 
Carpet Sweepers—See Sweeperr, 
Carpet. 





Cartridges— 
Fire Cartridges 50&5&2 4% 
Rim Fire Military... .. 1582 % 
—— Fire, Pistol and Rifle 5X2 S 


+26 
t. Fire, Military and Sporting 






Blank Cartridges, except 22 and Steal 
additional 10 % on above discounts, 
Blank Cartridges. 22 cal., $1.75.... .... 2% 
Blank Cartridges, 32 c ee caso S 
Primed Shells and Bas : 2% 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.75. ++-2F 
8. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swed., $2. reaey | 
Casters— 
os | Bea. “ ++ +++) Brass, ...65@56@10s 
Shallow weaitoe “+ ( Others. ..60@60&108 
Yale Casters, i ia ia ostogark 
Yale, Gem. ws ° 
Martin’s Patent (Phosnix) 45&10@5 
Payson’s Anti-friction.. 60&19@60k1 0&5 
Giant Truck Casters...........+00+++++ bus 
Stationary Truck Casters. ......---60&104 
Socket Truck Casters..... evovccccsoccs 508 
Cattle Leaders—See Leaders, Cat 
tle. 
Cement. 
Victor Elastic..........6 B® pails ®# DB 5 
Chain— 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains, 
List re April — 1890...... 60@ 
60&10 
vie Pies 7 i 
$7.75 8.4 bos. $50 sito. siSo 


german Coll tae gt 





Jack Brass... .++-+0+++-75@' 


Chalk— 
White, case lots.® gr 50¢; small lots 65 


Red, case lots...¥ gr 67¢; small — 
Blue, case lots...® gr 75¢; small lots 85¢ 


See also Crayons. 

Chalk Lines—See Lines. 

Chisels— 
- », 24° Neer 
Pi ren... 
Witherby......-.. «++» eves Pe 75 @ 75810 & 
TE sxncacnntevatets ecs@ia 
Ohio Tool Co....... oceteee 

LASS... 20.00 orsee ooveceeeTO@lTORSS 





to 
k Bros see BO 
Cold Chisels. @B .. ........ eeeeee L56GQ16% 
Per om 
Morse’ o's Adjustabia,cach, 1 Oo. oe 20g d0RbR 
Oanbury....... econ 00, | 
an ne 


Skinner’s Patent Ghueks. 
Combination Lathe Rees.» <0 SES 
Universal Lathe Chucks.......... oe 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 408 
Drill CHUCKS. ....0.0csececeeenenee os ADS 
Onion Mfg. Co. 
cto 





Independent... so eomeaiieeneeeiee 
Churns. 


Timin Union, each, 5 gal. $3.25; 7 gal.; 
Bd 75; 10 oan Bt. 
arn each, 


* egal, e2 ‘2 _- Pac 15 gal. 
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Clamps— 
R. 1. Tool Co,’s Wrougbt Iron..........25% 
Adjustable, Cincinnati............ 158108 
ustable, Hammers............ .. + -15% 
Adjustable, Stearn’s.......... @80& 104 
BStearn’s Adjustable Cabinet an ae 
Sl Gitnbnekhnm 06> ceeenaeed 
Cabinet, er 10% 


Makers’, ent’s....... & 10% 
Makers’, P. & W.Co. .40&10% 
od 0&10% 





Carpenters’, Cincinnati...... powece &104 
Cleavers. 
But chers’. ¢ 
Di canasecnqasacneseccce osvee room 
L, & I. - WEL cnccccccccvecsosegnss &5% 
_ pocecencoccspeogesececes 40@40&54 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s..........- 40% 
9 eB WF ccwccccccccccese 5@3334k104 
MEE UIs casccoccsccscsoceccesessasees 
Schulte, Lohoff & Co.........-- 40@40&58 
Clips— 
Norway, Axle, 34 & 56-16...........55&@5&5% 
end grade Norns Axle, 14 & 5-16. 65&5% 
Superior Axle Clips........... nen cere 
aeewae Pane Se Clips, 5-16.. 5&5S 
a — - ‘elloe C 06... Oe 
Sciver Axio Olio. 020000077029 hss 


Cloth and Netting, Wire—See 

ire, &c. 

Cis 6 cc cccactcene .50csese ++» 50% 
Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.........s0seceeeeeeee 5 0&24 
Coffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee 
Collars, Dog, &c. 

Medford yong Goods Co........+. 40&104% 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list 

80&10% 

ceather, Pope & Steven’s list.......... 40% 

Brass, Pope & Steven’s list............ 40% 

Chapman Mfg. Company...... 50&10@60s 
Combs, Curry. 

WHOOP. cccccccrccecces 60&10@50&10&10% 

Rubber. ver doz $10.00... 20% 


American Curry Comb Co..New prices 
in preparation. 


Compasses, Dividers, &c.— 





Compasses, Calipers, Dividers.70@70&10% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s 

ovement aes ppbaesonenconcesie ees 

Wing and Inside or Outside.. ners 

(Call’s Pat, inside) 30% 

OOIBIOR. ..... 0. occrccccccccccccscccesess 50% 

J. Btevens & CO.’S.......ccceeeeeceee 25&104% 

“Spring Cal d Divid 25&104 

pers an ers.... 
Lock alipers and Dividers......... 25% 
Combination Dividers............... 25% 


Coopers’ Tools—See Tools, Coopers’. 


Cord— 
Sash. 
ieee aka ciak # BD, 10¢ @ lle 


Patent, quality....... # BD, 12 @ 12¢ 
White Cotton Braided, tair.¥ DB, 244@25¢ 









Common Russia Sash......¥ BD, 124@13¢ 
Patent Russia Sash..............+ FD, 14¢ 
Cable Laid Italian Sash..... # BD. 21@22¢ 
India Cable Laid Sash ...... o-se@ B, 12 
Si Gunite, White, 50¢ 25% 
y, a 
A Quality: Drab, 55¢ 1125 $ 
B ty, White, 30 10% 


B Quality, Drab, 35¢.. “10% 
Sylvan Spring. Extra Braided White,34¢ 
Sylvan Spring. Extra Braided, Drab..39¢ 


Semper Idem, Braided, White......... 80¢ 
Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided... 26¢ 
ED WORE poceccacccaenoen .26¢ 


n— 
Braided, White Cotton, 50¢. .30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢...80@380&5% 
Braided, italian Hemp, 55¢..30@30&5 
Braided, Linen, 80¢...........20@30&5% 
Tate’s Cotton Braided, White. #  ,28¢.10: 


Wire Picture. 

Braided or Twisted..............+. 75&10% 
Cerkscrews—See Screws, Cork. 
Cern Knives and Cutters—See 

Knives, Corn. 
Orackers, Nut— 


Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.)............... 40% 
Blake’s Pattern...........# doz $2.00, 10% 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co... ........ 50% 


Cradles— 
Crayons. 


White Crayo POND. coactincand vane 1 
D. M. Stewart mee Co., - 


Crew Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Ourry Combs—See Combs, Curry. 
Curtaip Pins—See Pins Curtain. 
Cutters— 


Woodruff’s # dos 


OB. ceseesevee.sceeessesces 


5.00 $18.00 
Gales Petters © OeReessese 70@70&5% 
WEDia vocccccpecsecomsal 12 18 
$27.00 $33.00 $45.00 


Cee reer esee 


miicrt st 4 ee oe 


Each...... 7 
emcees eee 
peeeces 
Great American Meat Cu 


Each, . ..$2.00 $2.75 $3.00 $2.50 $4.00 
Miles’ Chalienge ¥ doz........ 0s 
FORrevcernererr ah ae Pee ones 
Home No. ...... ¥ dos 00, Kb 1 


THE IRON AGE. 


Enameled and Tinn 


Draw Cut, each: 
Ware, Hollow. 


Nos..5 2 6 8 





$50 $75 $80 $225...... 2O@25* 
Beef Shavers (£n isaces 20&10@304 Escutcheen Pins—See Pins, Es- 
Little Giant (P. 8S. & W. Co.)..........50% cutcheon. 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # doz 
$66.00} Escutcheons. 
Door Lock. ...Same dis as Door Locks. 
peecdeccecccescecgoncs 20&10@3 Brass Thread. 60@ 
# doz $5.00@$5.25 | Wood ......... ; 
socecescecs doz $4.25 
Nashua Lock Co.’s..# doz, $18.00 50@554 | Expanded Metal. 
I Ris a4 ghcececdecoadvigacstemaauenns 554 List No. 5. 
ORO B. cers cocccces B dos, $24, 55106 | Lathing. ..... ....cccccceseccccccce.cos 10% 
MIG ha Scaicnndeasiced # doz $20.00, 40% Fencing, Painted Sheets. ....0.0.0.-0.. 20% 
Netting, Painted Sheets..............+. 208 
Washer. Door Mats, Galvanized................ 25% 
Smith’s Pat...... # doz $12.00, 20&10&104 | Window Guards, Paneled............. 15% 
Johnson's. ; “3s : si ;¥ dos § 1 Tree Guards, Paneled...........0..ss: 15% 
enny’s.#dos Pol, $14; Jap .00, 55% : 
Appleton’s........... # doz $16.00, 60&10% Extractore, Lemon Juice—See 
a ane 3 pin taadione. savensesneened ese z : 
Ps ccveccccccsececeseccecees 
Peano. Blind— 
Mackrell’s, ® doz. $1.00........ 0 
Bennie &o— Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 # ere eonion 
Dampers, Buffalo................+s+ 402108 p) : yo > P at., $15.00 # gr. .55&10% 
Buffalo Damper Clips........ ..... 408108 | oot arit dy No. 2008 ¥ gr........ $2.00 
Crown Damper.........0.ccsseeeeess 40% | Fir ty Gravity, B Gr... 0. seee e+e. $9.00 
Bxcelsior..........0000 ciretaiescoul 40R10g | HMMETMEN'S. 0.066. ceseeeeeeseneeeres 45 % 
Faucets,— 
Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— on. m ‘ 
Samson Post Hole Digger, ® doz $36.00, | Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Bail......”” 30e 
25% | Femn’sCork Stops................... 3349s 
yh x Angra aed it oe eats eer peo: jena aes 
Sureka Diggers....... 08 $12. 4. 8 Pat. Petroleum.......... 
DN iri xdcicscncicnnaats ¥ doz $8.00@9.00 | B. & L. B. Co. — 


West’s Lock, Open and Shut K 
'$13.00@14.00 Star, Metal Plu , new list...... pyle 

Kohler’s Little Giant.......# doz. $18.00 | _ Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list. 60% 

Kohler’s Hercules............%# doz..76.00 | Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .60&10@ 


8 
Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, # doz 












Kohler’ New Champion .# doz. $9.00 60 
ae a OmOD +++ Naos. $18.00 | Cork Lined.................. 70&5@ 708104 
Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers..¥® doz $24.00 Burnside’s Red Cedar.................. 508 
Cronk’s Post Bars, # doz $60.00, Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... -50&108 
50&5@50&10¢ | John Sommers’ 
Gibbs Post Hole Digger, ® doz $30.00,50¢| Peerless Best Block Tin Key... ..... 40% 
Imperial, ® doz $15........ cesecsseees 45% | LIXL, 1st (qaality, Cork Lined..... 50% 
Diamond 9M apis aceceeceene se AOS 
on, Fla, Ced 
Dividers— Goodenou h Cedar deden Te 
Se . Boss Metallic Key.................... 
e Compasses. Reliable Cork ee 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog, &c. Self Measuring Cork Uined........ 50% 
Door Springs—See Springs, Door. I meh ana tee eeeeee S0ntes 
Victor, # doz $36.00..." 25 ioe 
Drawers. Felloe Plates—See Plate: a 
e 8, Felloe, 
_ 7 ese acai coor Fifth Wheels.— 
rawing nives — ves, | Derby and Cincinnati....... . 
Drawing. Ty cdc ccccsoces 2 ae 
Drills and Drill Stoecks— Files— 
I io snc icnacicctads each $1.75 Domestio— 
Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding, each $7.50,20% | Nicholson Files, Rasps, &.......... 
DORN, Fo Me OW vacescncsccccasand 40&10% 60&10@60& 10854 
DRGs WTO sv cccccecccasesscanss 80&5% | Nicholson (X. F.) Files........... 25% 
Breast, Millers Falls....... each $3.00, 25% | Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds)... |'754 
Breast, Bartholomew’s....each $2.50, (extra prices on certain sizes) 
25£10@404 | G. & H. Barnett (Black D ond). 
Ratchet, Merrill’s........ wanniese 20@20&5% ode c10&5% 
Ratchet, Ingersoll 8............00-.0.5- re 60&10&5@60&10&10% 
Ratchet, Parker’s...........s0+0 20@20&5 | Other makers, best brands60&1 20% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s..........-.+,+. 20&10¢ | Fair brands...... teeeees 60&10&10@70&5% 
Retchet, Weston’s...............4. 20@25% | Second quality ............. 70&10@75&10% 
Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action. .-26@30% | Heller’s Horse Rasps......50&734@50&104 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............... 30% | McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. ..... 50&10% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; | Cheisea Hand Gut 508105 
Adjustable, $12.00... . .20810% im 5 
Wilson’s Drill Stocks.................. 10% | Butcher.. Butcher’s list, 20¢ 
Automatic Boring Tools.....$1.75@$1.85 | Stubs..... Stubs list, 25@304 
Twist Drills— Fi 
WN. sheet deeest 1 xtures. 
Standard “ania ea nee Grindstone— 
racuse e wecccecescevess 1 t’s P. 
Glevelandsnceneeeevesssccmery siieiouss Henan Hardware Co 127227727777 3o8303 
New Pr sea es BOL 54 oa & «Co ee eeees eee eeeeeerene’ 50&104 
raham’s Pat. Groove Shan a 5S utin 
Diamond, W.&B.........-...50810854 | — Fluting, “seBines—See Machines, 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock Drills— 
See Augers and Bits, 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 


Flutin on 
Fiuting, Scissors —See Scissors, 


Fodd 
Sider Squeezers—See Squeezers, 


Dripping Pans-See Pans, Dripping. aezke— 
ay,Man . ,As8O 
Drivers, Screw. Hay, Manure an" Phila Lice eH 
Douglas Mfg. Co... ...... ++ +++20@20810¢ | Plated, see Spoons, 
Disston’s........ Ladddiccastisatesrenee S| weamee~ 
Dexseneccnscens tucncepeendeoece 308 
OeneL Ee Haccio esarog | White Vert ond 
arn Miccccostdesed 1 ermont........ 
Black Handles Bisccces ac eaabceseie Parsee Red, Polished and Varntshon oy 
No. 1 Forged Blade.......... 60&10&10% Screen, Window and Door— — 


Nos. 20, 30 and 60. .... +» O0%4810810% | Porter's Pat. Window and Door . 





ao Sows eens cocecdeS Sos 
ee em. aad 70% Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. 
ge. 2 60&10&10@70&54 
EM ch dcndgindédsccandnene 
Nos, 4 and 00, Acme and Ideal. .50& 
6@50&10&54 
Pap seneseeecscroscwsecccesn 25210854 
oor & peseeae ececccccccccoses osgcqaas 85% 
IMMEOM, « ccoccedsctctects ececetid 25&1 
Clark's ateenaseues mente: vanigad y 
Grawteee's A roy penen skeen 
Ellrich’s Socket and et..25@25&1 
Allard’s Spiral, new list...... esadiiene 2o8 





Kolb’s Common Sense ¥ doz $6.00,25£10% 
30&30&5 


yracuse Screw-Driver Bits.... H | DUBRARA...... 22... .cc00 cece 70; 
Screw.-lriver Rita.._... .. @ dos. 50@754 | Double Action Crown... -""**** ar 603 
Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s......¥ gro $6.25 | CrOWN................0....0.00 ee a 
Fray’s Hol. Hdle. Sets. No. 3. $12.00, | Star ...........-.777°°°°°"°"" ni 

25@25&1 


P.D. & Co.’s all Steel.. 

Cincinnati .......... 

Brace Screw Drivers........... + -25&10% | oss and Pet............. 

Buck Bros.’ Screw-Driver Bits..... ch $1.50.....209 
Fruit and 

Ez Beaters.—See Beaters, Egg. Presses, rust home a 

Egg Poachers.—See Poachers, Egg. Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry 


Electric Bell Sets.—See Bells, Elec- Funnels. 
Emory. — Ke. 4to ¥ 0.4 54 to Flour,CF Gersdorff’s Perfection, Standard and 





46 gr. . BF. RR,| Globe; Tin,1 gro.,10%; 2 to5 
Kegs, # Ae 5 ¢ ae woe te 1 ee saeoan vat s 
egs, ¥ D...4 bie 2 Tr, 04.. : 6 to12 
kegs, ¥ 8,.5 z Bigs 3 ‘ doz., 20%; over 12 eens evecees 
in case....... 6¢ be 5 ¢@ Furnaces, Soldering. 
10-D cans, less 4s No. 3 Gem, tin reservoir. ...$7.00 
than 10..... 0 @ 0 @ Thee Burgess No. 3 Gem. copper reservoir, 8.50 


1055 


Fuse—Dis. 12% 4. # 1000 ft. 
Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2,88 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground., 3.85 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 4.°5 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 5.10 


Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.10 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.( 0 












































































Geom Molasses— 


Stebbin’s Pattern........-.++++. 80@a &54 

ceo Samm, gopeenonnes meer 

8 ’s Tinn MEcccecs aeacud 
tebbin’s 2 


eeeeteee 


WOG'S. .occcccccccccescccecsccsccccce 208108 
Boss, # doz: 
No, 1, $7; . 2, $8; No. 3, $9; No. 4, 
tio. ee 602108108 


Gauges. pe 
Marking, Mortise, &C......+++-+2++ 
Surface, Center and Scratch. 
Starrett’s Surface os 
Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co.......-- 108 
Wire, Morse’s... ....--:.+++ . «++ 058 











Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s 


0@ 
Wire, P.S. & W. Co... --.10&16% 








Gimilets— ili 
Nall and Spike.......-....sesseees &10@69 
“ Eureka” Gimlets. 40&108 
“ Diamond ” Gimlets........+«: # ar $5.00 
Double Cut, Shepardson’s besead 45@45&@51 
Double Cut, Ives’. ...-...+++-s00% 60@60&54 
Double Cut, Douglass’ ........++..- 408104 
* Bee,” ® ge SIZ... .. eee eeeeeeeee 

Glue— — 
Le Page’s Liquid..... .«.--.++++ 
Upton's Liquid ........++++++- «ecient ae 35% 
Improved Bo cceccccoccece 25@25&£5s 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Grease, Axle. 
Fraser’s .......++ Keg # ® 4¢, Pail # @ be 
Fraser’s, In bOXeS.......+++0+0 +s # ar $9.50 


Dixon’s Everlasting, in bas ‘in bry $2.00 


Dixon’s Everlasting. 10D pals. ea. 85¢ 
Lower grades, special brands. 
War $5.50@$7.00 


Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.... B ton $7.50@2.« ¢ 
Family, regular list.........+++++++++* 604 
Family, Cleveland Stone Co........-- 202 


Grindstone Fixtures—See Fixtures 
Grindstone. 


Hack Saws—sSee Saws. 
Hafts, Awl. 


Sew mg, Brass Fer.® gr, $3.50.....45&10° 
Pat. Sewing, Short.$1.00 # dos,. ‘4 a 


Pat. Sewi LONG... cccccees 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top. ® gr $10.00, ..45&10s 

Pat. Peg, Leather Top.# gr $12.00 45210» 
Halters. 


Covert’s, Rope, Jute .....- 60&10&10&2a 
Covert’s, Rope, 7-16-in., Jute..... .-T0&24 
Covert’s, Rope, }¢-in. Hemp ......-- 50&29 
Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters ........ 40828 
Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 
7 

Covert’s Jute Horse Ties........--- 
Covert’s Jute Cattle Ties....... 70&10&%> 
Covert’s Adj. Web Halters......35&5&24 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole’s, list Dec. 1,’85......- 25&10¢@ 35% 
. io yy = a 

umason & Beckley ......--- 103 
Atha Tool Co........+++« 50@50& 





VORTOC.... ccc cececsee sere ° 
Cc. aaameses & . ~gagengnenmaamansssisietles 
Fayette R. Plumb. 
artisans’ Choice, A. E. Nail. , AOR 
Regular Y. & P., A. E. Nail...... oe 


Horseshoe Turning Hammers...... 504 
Other Hammers.......---+++++++ 50a 105 
Hartford, Nail Hammers.........- e 


Hartford, Machinists, &c...50&5@50&10% 
Mag etic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 1 on 


ccc ccccccseseesesseesessseseseee 


1.75 
Nelson Tool WorksS.......+++++++++ 4081 
Warner & NODICS........++eseeseee 
Peck, — & Wilcox ..... --ceeeseces 2 
Jargent’S... 2.0.0. -+ ewes wonseess 834k) 
A Hammers and 


Heavy 

d under....... #B40¢ 
See oe eccéee 8 D36¢ > 70@70£108 
Over 5 B......02+-+8 8 D30¢ 
Wilkinson’s Smiths........- 1 47> 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons—See 
Police Goods, 
Handles— 
Saw Handles— 


tkins’ No. 1 Loop, # pair, 26¢; No. 3 
ane: No. 6, 16¢; No. 2 and No, 4 


Reversible, 18¢. 
Champion. ......+-++» ecececcece ecccecee ABD 


Tron, Wrought or Cast— 
Door or Thumb. 


ee 


a2 






Soa “ine ee oe 
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; Hangers— Corrugated Strap & T.50£10@50&10&104% Mason’s Colored LSoceen, acces peeccecglt! S 
: Screw Hook andj,°%121n.. 8D. 4¢ Kyectice— Wire Clothes.. 18 39 20 
: 8arn Door, old patterns. ..60&10&1 78 Stra: }14 %0 20 in. ¥ 9:8 ¢ | Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 1, '91..256&54 100 ft. ........555 $400 $8350 S80 
. Barn Door, N New England. ..60&10&1 P---+-+-++00e+ 099 to 36 in., # ®. 3¢| Brass, Spun, Pid.W.M.list Jan. 1, 91.20% | Ventilater Gord 
Samson Steel Anti-Friction........... bo in.,# ® 734¢ | Enameled and Tea—See Hollow Ware. White or Drab Cotton..® dos $7.50, 20» 
Gatonne Si B. 000002000000 cesccveseceeees 55% | Screw Hook and Eye.... 4 5¢in.,® m 5i¢ Links, O 
cede os Track. |! 1.165% in.,# Dake | Keys— ey ee 
o. 8. Wood Trac ee Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos, 32 and 34 Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80, 1886,..608:10@ - Terry’s—per gro.: 
: 50& 608: eeeee 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 234 | Eagle, Cabinet, &e. . #600 8.00 12:00 16100 
70% 55&104¢ | Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks eo 
A . sasnicsesenveosnceal 70&10% | Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned . Say 
en Ane Pri S5% | Rolled Raised... ees. oc TORLOS | Roscnkies Pe. and CMD aoe’ bab0, ibe te Ganlard Pas-) List M ‘ea, 
Zenith for Wood Track................ e iB vscnsees On $4. Eagle, Gaylord Par- or rev, 
Reed’s Steel Arm................0000227. bog | Rlate | Hinges (8, 10 & 12 inv © B-----68 | Wollensak Tinned.......-.....-++. 50k10% | ker and Corbin. Tam 85. -BBbgk 2s 
; Barn Door.................. 50% Deits, Nos. 36 to 39 cnaiamnee 
j Vigtor 105 | Heoes— Knife Sharpeners—See Sharpen-| Deitz, Nos. 51 to 63................ 408105 
be a5 3 1, $15.00 ;; No. 2, $16.50; No. Eye— ers, Knife. Deitz, Nos. ee peseeses. « oc cccscccs . 
DN cscs scciscmanl 20 see ensess sre 
sen teases Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. “abase Knives, aan. ” Night Matenee a sakes 
608105 | Maynard, 8&0, Pat pense poutenes. Shee. Gon earth and Corbin Trunk............25&2% 
.60&10% | Sandusky Tool Co.,8.& 0. Pat. See) SURES Selves, Aas Des. 8, “Champion” Cab, and Combin. ..883¢5 
: 60&10&5% | Am. Axe and Tool Co., 8. & O. 50&10&5 ) i tessensessscsssssseneecesseeees OME FUE coxéhbaccthokeiee seounoencud net pricer 
; Sin. Pat 00s | Gmes pate on tee eeeeseeeens = Romer’s enpamoke hi ai eogonceeuconosecnas 
Le ecanintamaaicknebuaiieinkt 50&10% | Chattanooga Tool Go.. 8. & O. eee ee mene eee Door Locks, Latehes, @o. 
aa ‘Seal aii ation te dice Bo tog ttanooga Tool Co., 8, & O. mee Jordan's pAsAl, Butchers’, pessoal aeeee Re E. Mig. Co. ,list Mar.30, 658109705 
a ction Ideal..50&108 | Grub..............05 cecesesssseees 60108 | Ww. W. Wilson, Butcher. @in. $28.00:7 | wettoce wh 6 
_ oe Patent, Steel Conrad bree | FEUD. .c100-seseeeeee coveseees teens W. W. Wilson, Butcher, 6 in., $2.00 ; 7 Mu 
xont, Steel Covered: -....6 et Handled ving ie 70:8 tn re $2. Mallory, Wheeler & 0o., list tower hes 
‘ G , Mortar, &€...... es" oe VOB. occccccccscccce -20@25% | Sargent & Co.,list A prices 
10g | Planters: Cotton S6.0202°7...0..7" 770g | Ames Bread Knives. ¥ dos $1.80, 150205 Hardware Cat L-. 
vexeuniaad 20% | Warren Hoe.............--.-..-2.-s-....60% | Moran’s Shoe and Bread............... Feb. 2, ’88,........ «2... 
IDTUMIED auc’ ccscorocsannersaeed @ doc $4.00 | BO, S04 Suzew .-..-0---0 See Hay Knives. Brittan, Graham & Mathes, Met Jan. 
“$6@308105 | Hew Rings an¢ and Ringers-—See | Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co, Western Pat., peas Burglar Proot ” OORBSE 
50&5@50&104 Rings and o RB. vescccccccccces coos ° 
5a Corn Auburn Mfg. Co, Crescent.....$3.50 | Barnes Mfg. Co 16% 
tea ne Hoistin Apparatus — See Ma torn— . ——atoaontaeletee net prices 
or eee Os chines, oisting Deits Fiat K K oe iat eeseee eeeeeee .308 
panehinns und Ke pe 
Stearns’ Anti-Friction. 208109208 108108 Hollew-Ware—See Ware, Hollow. L. & ©. Flat Ke tohes..... “ahgaelOg 
Fa ; s’ Challenge... + 2&10G258108108 Holders. Romer’s Night coccocenc hee 
0 Sees O&5% Bag — Latchee. es see eeeeeseeeees -50&108 
Sprengle’s Pat...........¥ doz $18..... 608 : "s NY. Hasp Lock. saci 
aM Padlocks— 
: List June 10, 1891..... 50824 
a Barber's, # dos $16. ee 40@40&10% Norwich Lock Mfg; 00. old list... 70898 
sige oes 5 doz $20.00..... 5 eoegmn ies 7 — Be COS De vcvcccecccs net Boas 
ieee ateagosennnendil 1 St eatninssineebeael oO . ° eee ee eeeseereneesesseseseees seece, 
er ie bog | Amgular.....s.0.0000 W dos $24.00, abaog | Adjustable Handle... Burek, Basle Look G0. 200.0... a0may 
eel, | ee and Steel 404 File and Tool wi ae ecscnsoce 25@25& Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91........ or aerey 308 
on 8 mers Scandinavian, &c., 
ta dn. Wheel, #15.007"F int | Rent iis Wder"* 08 46° $64 | Lightning, from jobbers .8.00 a 40.0 a ag 
eel, $21 45% | Dick’s Tool Holder....0.2.2.222252.2!).908 | Carter's PNeodio.. "dos ni fogs if tt or, oe 
Hlecks— Heath’s ++. doz $13, «e000 BOR 
Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. . ~ 454 
wera pk ent'e dist. a rsttet tie aby 00 @ bate 40@40210¢ 
Bird d, Cage, Read Smee 2 f eomsontos  dilineing. 7" — On 
Harness Snape—see Snaps. Clothes Line, sare con ist. 2 ty Bbindes: gis nt #7: **** Sagntes 
£10@00810810¢ ITE, 353 6h nhbban hbhderein ts kddl 208 E. T. Fraim’s K Scand avian. 
Hlatchets— (aiies ares se Kewidgsseiveins snow ¥ dos, Single, $2.00: Double, * Nos. 119, 120, BO and 140... ....90&108 
amerioan Axe and Tool Co. Coat and Hat, Sargent’s lis . - & Cowles. ..........0.. other Now, Go. up to No. 6 
pheutuphetiusiibeedaanane - DbL10@60810g Butta Adjustable. .....¥ dox $3.00 25% | Ames Sword Co. above No. 150........60% 
Coat and Hat, Reading .60&10@50%10«10¢ | Buffalo Double Adj’table. # dos $3.00 254 maker Barry & Co, 
— Iron— K nobs— 0. 1010 line. . = ents 
* at Wr tr atine 2 orl! . Door Mineral. .........4.ssseee00++.00@ 50854 
Cotton Pat. ¥. dialict & tiaudie W" = Door Por. Jap/d:.......0.04 nial pare ee 
Pe MR a asennccccocond 
TS ft. & 8. Mtg. Co... Bon Door Por, Plated Nickel a Clark’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 War. . 
Poems Goods. srewee, Porcelain. .. re 
Wire Hemacite Door K gb | Victor... cakes Mieevanisad inated 60&1 
Ww BIROCI'B. . nce eecccewecene oe eeeerees cesses 
ign one Mae, Com, ee tee Attwell Mtg. Go...:. °°: ‘igen ene 
Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, | heen Ruhher Tin. anainane | ammonia Wint. 0@66%a1 
" 1886. Miles’, » coat ters Hammond’s Window Sp seats cas 
% i Indestructible Coat and Hat... 45@twhast on eee Fn Tee 
4 =o oat and Hat, Standard édq bin | Picture, Sargent’s..................708108 |  Brsed.................. oneal 
3 d Straw Knives—see Handy Hat and Coat.......... “boat anor Commen Sense, Mishel 0. 
. ete Steady Ceiling Hooks... 50R10@695 | lait ¥ a $10.00 
} ED <inth nenintth nttint on ehetaats obi RO@RVR10€ | | BF eee neatis | Gravity. snooet tae 
ainges— oe aa a eel’ 60@608194 | ind. vom hal’s lean.” eens esesees Of 
Melting. t’s 55&10% Corbin’s Dais , list Feb. 15, onee0708 
Blind Hinges— Miscellaneous, Mel R pas ‘gen ** S581 segeon's ™ ad teres esseees 0% 
ting, Reading. .... aoe ugunin’s Sash Balances ...... e- 
Parker... Nolin’s Graas..-..secor-rssssiW dod 82°98 | MOLINE BOE W Pet: © 408 $4.00, 40% | Hugunin’s Now Sash Looks......25&5895 
cs . oe OH FF a ceeee eeeeeee ar » eaeeséneneee 
Seymour... BUS noosa cacec pee stassesonees osetie Melting, Warner’s. 6.0 7.70720, sssvee0s808 | Ives? Patent i6b.# es igadbibaes 
pesonccgooducesed Liesche’s, No. er 1 ater 
Clark’s, Nos. i, 3,6. 46 and 66°" Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. wenees | Lanterns— Davis, Bronze, Barnes M 2. Co... - 
oo— Is Tubular— ampion Safety, list Janu i 
Clark’s Mortise Gravity. Ea oe ony fe ty a mona | Plain with Guards, ¥ =... nese. 00 | Security........ scaniesiaae pond ss oan Le 
The Sargent’s Nos. 1, 3, 5, 11, i8 ras Bench Hooks ............ See Bouoi we Lift Wire, with Guards...,., 4.25 
: bal 55&10&54 Square Plain, with a $8. 15@4 00 Lumber Toels—See Tools. Sn 
st Sargent’ s, Xo. UB seeverseose sn, 7T&i0k10g | Horse Natle—See Nails, Horse. Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards.... .....34.60! | usere— 
ak ravity...... 7 
l ’ . SEL0Q7SE10855 | sore Sheoe—Beo Shoes, Horse. Fytics Lanterns ana ackages). Four-ounce Bottles... dos, 61.7%: 9 
ty ny a Reb> 2%-inch Bull’s-eye Po’ ate ~ On $3.80 | STOSB-++-+-2eeeseeeees wee ses 5 00 
‘ ‘ oar: 80% ee = "se? 3-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular. ames ‘é'00 M.. ‘i 
Se Phancnenbe ee 88 88 et et ee ee eee | WV IEEE CUE UEEbes cecesessessss. see . doz ne 
Lh Set? Si 8 Genuine Pattorn.. isa Standard, .........-.60810&5@00&10810% | 9¢ inch Bull’s-eye Police fash” ——- _ 
\ Acme, Tuli's & Porter. . See 754 | N. Y. B. & P. Go. Para... 5% | 8-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash ight os 64.00 Without 
t Queen City Reversible. ...7&idab@75g | N.Y. B. & P. Co., Extra...... .40@4085% eres Fa. $50 ‘Augers. Upright. 
* as yh; Lull & Porter, Nos. 0, 1, 1 N.Y. B. & P. Co., Dundee... 4010 @ 60% Dougias.... UPB “ee 
’, | iia Huskere— Lawn Mowers—See Mowers, Lawn. Snell ’s, hice’s Pat. » 650 78. dowidtoy 
4 TIMES ...seveee 
hy Blair’s Adjustable. ....... . ..Rergs.oo| Leaders, Cattle. Other Machines... £35 S7800 ne 
my Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. ...®@ gr 7.00 Humason. mole & on Piles cocscecasen 7 a patent 
. Hubbard’s Solid Steel....... 8 er 4.50 POccnccce deecccecceccccceced 663621048 Pele. co TAO CRED vccviced 
< Indurated initia agente E188 ee gates Sa wiley Fal coe CRD: ccveh anes 
; Ware, Indurated Fiber.— Lemon Squeezer See 8a peor, See ae LS Sah a 
rens. Lem 


xtra 5@1 ¢ often 
given 
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Wrought Iron Hinges. 
list February 14, 1891. 
DE Cavtnscccctesscccbebsaaces 5O0R108 








23¢ 
| Covert’s e Adjustabie, list inn 1 a 


. 
From ¢ to 10, at factory....# 100 B, a Trancem 


Class 8 and Bronzed Iron..........60% 

Sait Heating Clase # and 4, Bronsed Irop. oonahal 
Mrs. Pott’s Irons... EEMDD ono nee> concense ee 
Enterprise Star Irons... ...60900810% le and Shield. -3.°'). 22.52. .50% 
0&2% 





der, Iro Real Rronse or Nicke! Plate. .80¢ 
B. Sad Irons, # B..........---. een onene eas 


Gombined Fiuter and Sad Iron, . 


oveeee 5FO0@10&: & 
$15.00 ‘ 
Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter ® doz $24. 


«50k 






Chinese Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) , 15% 
sd ae. megeeeesos minoenscetcesi , 15% 
mehons’s Bee Poi. Irons..... 2.2/2... 
Sensible, list Jan. 91..... 608104854 
Sensible Tailor’s Irons. . ee Boas 
National Self-Heating................. % 


Soldering— 
Soldering Cop 


eens » O56. Samsor otton, No. 4, #2; No. aie $i.60, 

Oe Sepewe- meee. Silver Lake, Braided. No. 0, $6.00; xe 
apaeee Wagon. nn tc sandanon . 2, 97.00; Ne. . $7.60 
ee ee ee os | Mason’s Linen, No. 854, $1.60; No. 4 
BA Pecnnescvageosiccdvevascaséoukal < $2.00; No. 434, $9 80, > 





Se A aa 


ster, No. 86 v4 
. 


Et 


fs 


Clark's Hand Fiuter. # dos $18.66 booed 


Combined FI ¢ ‘dos $15.0 


Buffalo 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
Brake 


aE &8 


He 


Mfg. Co’s.... 

rip Steel Tackle B eceecees 
Washing— 
Anthony so-5, 2 doz No.1, $51 No, 


a ese. No. 
Western 8 # doz No. 2, $45; No. 3 


48 





December 10, 1891 


THE IRON AGE, 
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insects. 208109208108105 Padlecks—See Locks. 
Lignumvitss.. oir V20&10@20&108105 | Pails. 
B. & L. Block Co., Hickory & L. V. Galwanized ~ 
arts 10 12 14 
Mattocks. Regular list. Hill’s Light Weight, # doz. $2.75 3.00 3.25 
60&10@60&10&5 | His Heavy Weight, ® ds. "3.00 8.25 3.75 
Measares— TEs» badearcetenosced 2.50 2.75 3.00 
ard Fiberware, ie. 1, peck, # oes Shepard & Co... 2.35 2.85 3,05 
dozen, $4; }¢-peck, $3.50. tron gisa OA o-nssereeceeeeeree + 3.50 2.75 3.00 | p 
e—See ters Fire i cekdins scaen 8.25 
Meat Cutter cut Mest. Buckets, see Well Buckets, 
Menders, arness— Indurated Fibre Ware-26% 
Por 08... DAA aE hendesvthescckesieéess --$2.00 Star Pails, 12 at ‘wages 
lis ie and Mi at.. 8 
a. ~ r of i 
Box and Side, List Jan.1, 1888.60&10@—< | “ _! — round bottom....# doz $7.80 
a rise Mfg Co.20&1 re Standard Fibre es penre 
Swift, ) ee n. oars 
aa Woter Pads, ae. per doz..$4.00 $4.50 
Mijneing Knives See Knives, Pa lg, 14 4 gt. * per dos. 4.50 5.00 
ng. ire Pails 2 at. perdoz 4.50 


Molasses Gates—See Gates, Mo Fire Pat Noda t.perdoz 5.00 
i vies qt.pe 














BE Pcccccoccsccceecdee 6.00 6.50 
Money Drawers — See Drawers, Horse a sevccsecosescccece “ee 
H Slee yars ball trap)......-.. 8.00 9.00 
Mowers, Lawn. Chamber are (ba a. 6.50 7.50 
Ivania, New Model, Excelsior, 
Continental, &€.............. 60@60&5 Pans. 
EDT cocccce coccecccccsosed pping. 
SEs G06ccneceseongaieas --60&10&1 fete es Lasse dnenesganeessecesue FD Cae 
ee eiate nc ebndnknhed 60&10@60&10&5% BIBOB...... cece eecccceesss -F DB EMG 
MD. cas 400 ceencoesé 60&10@6Uk10&5% Silver & Co. (Covered). ..ccccccrccccces 404 
Machines peccvece ++ ++. 60&10&5@708 fry— 
Muzzies— a List: . ‘ 
BRI co ccccccccccccccccces d 00,254) No...... 
ae ® e yo “93.00 $3.75 94°25 $4.75 $5.25 
alls, ® dioz....”-'""746.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 
poet ete See Trade Report. Polished, regular goods....... 75@75&10% 
Association ist. July 15, 89. -75&:10@ 80% same Wee FUE  vcvccscacuccqucdsed 60&10% 
wee. gnececces 0&1 a 
Wine tells peemdan’ Penny. on - Steel Edge, No.1.......0..ee0e ¥ doz $1.75 
» 
Card June 1 ’89 base.....$2.106 $2.20) po or and Cloth— 
RA Sand and Emery— 

i. List April 19. 1886............ -.50@50£104 
ansable." eM abe abe whe 24 te 408 &5&5R24 Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.....30% 
a, mm. 188 138 188 16¢ ing Lee Seeded 80% Parers. 

4 5&28 Apple. 
eo sce 10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.....80% | Advance in . # dos $4.75 
Snowden 10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢..... 30 ¢ | Baldwin. ~Bdoz 6.25 
Putnam......23¢21¢ ~ oan, 18¢. Bonanza. each 6.00 
000 ® in year 154 | Daisy. -¥ dos 4.00 
Vulcan....... 23¢ 21¢ a0¢ a ee imeneS Dandy.. ne --each 
Northwest’n.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20 PE cencnsaccosadeces aout ot # doz 4.25. 
5 @25R5% Eureka, 1888.........e.ssseceees each 16,00 
Globe ..... +. 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 194 18¢. Family Bay State....... peccece ¥# doz 12.00 
20&5R5% | Favorite ..........csseeees eee. doz 5,00 
Boston...... + 23¢ Z1¢ 2¢ 19¢ 18¢. Gold Medal............ thdnceutia t ges 48 
TLR Pe BES: On 
Be Gecccescece 25¢ 23¢ 2" Zleé 2i¢. Improved Bay State..# dos 27.00 @ 30.00 
1 Little Star...... sone ¥doz 4.50 
C. B.-K...... 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ Zle 21¢. Monarch 3.50 
25&1 5s 


Maud 8.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢. 
40&10 % 
Champlain ..28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 


25&1Ch10¢ 
er 23¢ 21¢ a8 i 18¢...30&10¢ 
laneion -25¢ 23¢ ae 


10&10&10% 
Capewell.....28¢ 26¢ 5¢ 24¢ 23¢. 








10, 
Star..........23¢ Z1¢ wag 2 . 
10@10&12 
Anchor.......23¢ gue aos 19¢ 18¢...... 
Weatern.... .23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢... Rt 
Empire — cvesececes eecccces 4@D 
Head, ]. Sargent’s list.....50&10&10¢ 
_—— Head, Combination Re! 50& 
Bree er tiead, Sargent’s list b0ki0el0g | Pencile— 
Porcelain Head, Combination list. ae Faber’s Carpenters’ high lst 504 
GING cnccecccctusscccbsdedesces Faber’s Round Gilt. vk 'e gro $5.25 
Nall aidiomn.cees Pullers, —" pene. fant. RIE y = £0 
Nall Sets.—See Sets, Nail. on's Lum r.. sareeece eee . 
Nut Crackers.—See — Dixon’s Carpenters’ ...... ...sseeseees 10% 
Nuts—List Dec. 18, 1889. Picks— 
Square. Hex, Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00: 
—— ae esces Ay r++ . +8 of at. 6 to 7, $13.00.......... 60&10@60&10&5" 
pacl 9 off lis Picture Nails.—See Nails, Picture. 
ee ges of 100 ® ee ite a’ adi Pinking Ireus.—See Irons, Pinking. 
ee - net. Pins. 
Bow— 
ont Best or Government... ‘< ® 7@7%¢ | Humason, Beckley & Co.’s......... 60&108 
U. 8. Navy.....--..-- Greocssecs # b6@ mt & Co’s....817 and $18..... 60&104 
BOW occcccrccvcccccccce eecssee B&D Peck, Stow & W Co... 50&10@50£10&54 
Oilers— ay 
| Ty, eeesess oosee pass SEgtoNreE Besos ah 
and Copper ...... 50&10@50&1 White Saamee..- eeeeee cocecccescecs ++. net 
Walleab wars ers’ im No. 1, fron, list Nov. 11, 1885. .50&10@50&10& 
Bar Ho. 5, we. % Chee © oe. ec ae G0gO0RS 
le, Hammers, Old Pattern, same "Pipe, Wrought lren— 
seer ceeereresesssscsessesarsces sere List September 18, 1889, 
Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” 108 1 and under, Plain ..............+. 5736% 
Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” 60&10&10% and under, Galvanized ..... 4 
Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc easier i and over, Plai ise dedarcoéeecs 
Olmstead’s Brass and Copper .........50% | Kies Tubes, ee 
en _—. patvincdoedvbadabebeed 60% Sizes up to 2% in. inclusive.. 
cb.a6. dere 50% | Sizes 3 tod in. inclusive...... sé 
Sonal, Draper ana-Williame”.... gro. Sizes 7 in. CR iafan” sadcncmaee 
Openers, Can. moninieimne Sel tele Sthite eo 
Messenger’s Comet... -.. Planes and Plane Irons— 
American...........¥ arossga7ogtao | Fitnoe cue 
SAE. «50 0-0+0-+ ease 50 oe 7 S04 eccccccecseccese 
psaqgooece Bench, t Quality. 
Bare ¢ dos $2.50, 10% eS L, Co.), 
Seaton sas té doz $2.75 Bailey's (Stanley B. & L, Coy, ssbsindios 
ware na 1 a" tse a g Stanley Rei 
Excelsior No. 1 $2.50: 81.50. ....406 | CO.) .ccecccccccccesees 20&10@20& LO&1 
75 70° | victor Pianes (Stanley R.&L.Co.. 
eee eain 





World’s Best, + No. 1, $12.00- 
Ko. ; No. 8, $86,00,......60&1 
Uaivanels dos $3.00...... 2... + aetasa 


Domestic, ¥ doz steeeereeees me 

Champion ® dos $2.00.....0.00.0..7/.5e4 

—— 

Suiiiiiiieseinnssonimanenenineed 

LE 7 = S3- Soe Standard...........50% 

NY. B, & P. Go. Salmmmanider. 777aey | Buteher’s...........-+++-.'95.00@85.25 to 2 

Jenkins’ Standard. ¥ ® 80¢,...26@25&5 | BUCK Bros--.---.......-. ovis oeaan ns 

American ssvcceees A OSGlIIE BR Db SETHE REE HHH EHTS - . 301 

fiom Pesce angela Ba 1.3. iccecactirenricaill 25% 
eeeeee erereee 7 DB lat ° 

Dee rerrsert cranes ence POT cc cccse ac ¥ D se@s%o 











Pliers ane Nippers— 
Button’s Patent........+..+0:s. 50@50&104 
Hall’s No, 2s 5 x $13.50; No. 4, 7 in. 
$21.00 ® doz ......... ..... 20&1 
Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. .50@50& 


Ee eR 40% 
iat cir <tcneiaamianeaddaitiaiid 60% 
Gas Pliers Custar’s Nickel Plated. .60&5% 
Eureka Pliers and PO ccecectcuves 404 
NE I nidcs vascccccactesete 25% 
6 BeOS Uc GRID OO divs ances carescoend 508 
P: 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Ni 
add is 10% 
Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters............ 20% 
Morrill’s Parallel, # Bi .00... . 30854 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 1040854 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Regular List ........... 708&10@70&10&10% 
Peden baal. ose aseane aniaenen 
‘ocke FUE s caccvcces 70&10@70£10&10% 
Davis [ron nn covcgece 
Davis’ Inclinometers .............. 10&10% 


Peach ers. 
Puftalo Steam Fog TS Poachers, # dos, No. 
254 


silver ee jos *¢-Ring.. * doz $4; 3-Ring $2 
Pokes Animai— 
Bishop’s I. X ecerecece 
Bishop’s O. x S6esce ecccccences 
Bishop’s Pioneer............+. # doz 
Bishop’s American............ a 
Eagle, Double Stale........... 
Eagle, — TPs secececcees 
Buckeye, Single Stale...... gece 
Police Geods. 
R.L, Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00% dos 10s 
R I. Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 ® doz 104 
SIT Cinincausccseneabesenveisodeadantinn 25% 
ae A s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
5 . $48.00; Nickeled, 
57, — 3 Polished, # doz 
72.00 ; Nickeled. evavcescesues 254 
J. P. Lovell’s Police Goods........... 254 
ration, Metal. 
AAs. danddeeheewenekneseteadonds 
eaten Paste.... cove 
Gaston’s Silver Compound.. 
Polish, Stove. 
Joseph Dixon’s........... 
Gem 





Rintag Sun, 5 ___ aeneeee 
Dixon’s Plum Desccasvcccscnecds 
Boynton’s Noon Day, # gro 


.| Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. fou. ' 
2 3 5 gal.... 


Yates’ a 
--$0.80 .70 eh, 
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Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. #¥ gro $9, 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish..#® gro $6. 
—_ Bagle Benzine Paste, 5 and “= 


Ree e ee Hee eee eee ee eteeeseseeeees 


Nickel Plate Paste ,........... ? 6 48 
Crown Paste .. #2 8, $7. 20 
Crown pants, in 5 and 10° > pails % e" ® 12¢ 
CTE t pcisnddieasancus # gross, $7.20 
Black Flag. 5 and 10 D pails,....® B, 12¢ 
Black Flag, liquid, in bottles, #gro.. 4s. 0 
Diamoad Hock Nickel Cleaner. . # 

iv. 20 

Poppers, Corn— 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. $10.00@10.50 
Round or Square, 14 a. T $15@15.50 
Round or Square, 2 qt. 2 18.50@19.00 


Post Hole and ree Au 
and Diggers—See Diggers. 0S oet 
Hole, &c, 

Potate Parers—See Parers, Potato. 





Pots. 
Glue— 
Si nn tnccadsccncvach 40&10@40&10&55 
PE inccsacccsascacu nae 
Family, Howe’s “ Eureka”’........... 
Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy” .......... 50s 
Presses. 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............. 20&1 
Di. — svexeundacs<edue ¥ dos $3.50 
Shepard's SGUn HEE sdeiasusashaaienac 406 
DIRT Rss. <n caccccxevcavads # doz $2.75 
Praning Hooks and Shears.— 
See Shears. 
Pullers. 
Nail. 
Soranton ........0.0- # doz ys 83 
Curtiss Hammer.............. ¥ doz $9. 
Giant, No. 1 -¥ doz, $13.00, 10s 
Giant, No ¥ sa 15.00, 10% 
Pel ae loz, 29. 00; 254 
° wl $2. 00 net 
gutless seveins, 00 60& 
‘ot House, Awning, &c............ 10% 
Jai OP acs castensiedeed 60&104 
ne qnenaensnaneeseceoseiasl 60&104 
Japanned Side............cs.s00s 10% 
gepenaes Clothes Line............. 10% 
pire Sash Pulley................ 
Moore’s Anti-Friction............ 
ate Fork, Solid Eye, $4. oe aten 


Oe meee eee eee ee ween eee eeeeeeeesee 


Tackle Blocks.................++ See Blocks 
Moore’s Seen in wietee dos 
te: ws conteige cvcccce -cosseccdO® 


mps—_ 
Cistern, Best Makers . Os 
Pitcher Spout, Best Makers... 70% 
—— Spout, Cheaper @’ ds..75@' 10% 


hes— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, ® dos.. 


# een 
ven des nd his 
hee F-RAW.00 2083) 
Avery’s Revolving................s0.056 
Avery’sSaw Set and Punch. fies Saw tote 
ae 
Door. Wr’t {YD 35¢...... 
Sliding 2 Breen? ent 
Sliding Door, Iron,Painted, ® foot 4¢, 404 
Barn Door Door. Light.In. 
Per 100 feet wese ccocd $2.00 2. 108 


B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 
wry ue 


Moore’s Wrought ren. eoccccces 


Rakes— 
Cast Steel, Association goods. ..66%@' 
Cast Stoek outside ton ~ 
conseneenee 





Wostenholme and Buvcher, $10.00 to te 


Jordan’s AAAI, new List cocousR® 
Jordan’s Old Faithful, new lise. 
Gs ta bnccennedenqaacet ox $15.00 


Razor Strops—See oe Razor. 
Rings and orem 





Bull R 
Union Nut Co. Waesete sacecvegspies ‘ saioeee 
Sargent’s. ........++0. 6634&. O&5S 
er low 
Peck Stow £ W Gos 
we 
Elirich Hdw. Co. 


Co., white Metal, low list. 
Ok 


To < F the Hill ee. . dos $2.00 
. Hill Ri ee only hiss 


To 





Champion Rings, Double... 
Brown’s Ringers 
Blocteie How Ri -# doz bo 50 
ectric Hog Rings... oz boxes 
Electric Hog Ringers éececces # dos $300 
Rivets and Buarrs— 
SOs Bg "OU cé cen <satianvennel 
CR cian acesiane scene joxid@siaicase 
e Iron, Bettina Brand........ 4058 
vet Sets—See Sets. 
ods— 
RRs BUD dc nccccccecccceccsoesenes 
Stair, Black Walnut . # dos 40¢ 
Rollers— 
Barn Door, t’s list ...... 60102108 
Acme Moore’s on, <eundnaane 555 
Union Barn Door Roller ...¥........... 708 
Bll ¢ 
Billig 
Biz ¢ 
DB 10340 
Bil ¢ 
BRB 7%¢ 
B Side 
> 4 
» ¢ 
8 pe DB 74¢ 
Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn....... eB Glee 
New Zeaiand..}4 in. and larger ® B 4 
New Zealand..... ..... inch,#® DB 734¢ 
New Zealand.'4 and 5- ra eD Si4¢ 
New Zealand, Hay Ro ---8 DB The 
New Zealand. Tarred DB e 
Note.—Manufacturers’ oeions on above 


uev D less, f.0.b. ae 
Cotton Rope.. 
Jute Rope..... 
Wire— 
> May 1, 1886. 





Sao Ket etuaseadnndaaced 4 
Rule 
poaweed. caaenl 80&10210@80210£10&108 


eee eee eee ee teeters teres 


Sea Irens—See Irons, 8ad. 
and Emery r? er a 
Cloth See Paper and Cloth, Sand 
Sash Cord—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Lecks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights—See Weights, Sash, 
Sausage Stuffers = Fillers— 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Sawse—Tbe following prices are 
often cut by jobbers. 


Disston’s Circular... «.+...+6+ 45@452558 
Disston’s Cross Cuts............ 415@45a54 
Disston’s Hand ...........-..+.. 20 W20&55 
Woodrough & McParlin. 

Hand, eland Rip....... .- 26@R5RE4 


Narrow ‘ay ow Cross Cuts iene 


Handles, # foot........ 0-25» 
Champion tues Back Cross Cuts, # 


[Oe oeseeaie -24@2z¢e 
Champion y  asy Thin Back Cross 
CR, BH BRI. ccc cccccqnccesceass 20@31¢ 
_ Geenneieas weer Cuts. @ 
Rice ccacanccesccaceoees Mts oe” 
Wheeler Madden & Clemson 
Hand. Panel and Rip rth 


Narrow ey yom "Gross ‘Cuts te one 
Handles, # foot............-..- 18@20 
Comets Thin pack Cross Cums. ate 


Ae FRR e eet weet eee eseeeeeeee 


foot 
—-F Extra Thin Back Cross 
aaa 290@ 31¢ 
One Man Champion Cross Guta, ® ft.. 


37@40 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and H on 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X — 


Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 
X Cute” 


Atkins’ Steel Diamond X Cuts 
mapas # foot 32¢ 
iene Tooth 
x Cu ‘oot 30¢ 
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Hussey, Binns & Co.......... Porcelain Lined, No. 1....¥ doz $6.00 
Hubbard & Co... Wood, No. 2......++.s0++2.% 40x $8.00, 
Lehigh Co. Wood, Common 


seesecees® GOB 1.75 


*d @505 
Morrill’s No. 1. 3 $15.00; ¥ dos $8.00, ates as 


id@sx 
Leach’s. .No. 0, $8.09; No.1 15, 
Nash’s .... Waldgadarnere 






himble— Stecks and Dies— 

Hack Saws— Shaves, Spoke ai Bh nnn > aneanaie Blacksmith’s net 
grimn's, complete... toate, ee SEs | Coltmbua Wei tas, Spectal net prions | ee eg Ae toon 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....- sorion Coldbrookdale, Troe 1 00... winenioas a «2+ +s250@304 

a MD PT ccccsstecsnese eeeccccsercess neca 8 Pattern...... ..- eocccces 
Bureka and Crescent.......... . Cineinnatl, ..........-.ccccccccceess 25&10% | Utica P. 8. T. Skeins... povesencseae Reversible Ratchet......... 
35% 
Scroul— ell’s, B dOzZ $9.00........eeeeeeeee 26% | Utica Turned and Fitted......0.-...... Gardner........... Sieaksha cocsescedeb dees 
Lester, comets $30. a — ponte ous Shears— Slates— Stops, Bench. 
, COM ©, FEI. oo ons sees spp Iron.. .75&10@ 75810854 M re 4s . 
Barnes: Bullders’and Cab. Maiers’8i6, 20% Barnard’s Lamp Triminers...¥ doz $3.76 | School, by case,......60&10@50&10810% | Morrill’s...........++ ait ¢ alam 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.............. FIRB EES so - beans ing *| Snaps, Garness, &.— Weston’s, No. 1, $10; Noes na 
Saw Frames—See Frames, Saw. Seymour’s, List, oe 1060810810854 Anchor 8. Mfg. Co.)..... a +g 88 ae seeeeee sess eee 
ee ee Helnlsoh’ss Hist oerToai0g0061081085% | Hotahles..ve--ccc-msssocecssceeenedOR | TBMIRS NOS Land 2, ¥ don. #97 Noe 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. Heinisch’s Tatlor’s Shears .........++ 33465 1 $8.60... eeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 
Sentes oo — 105 a ee dist 
Ps UBLISY  .cecceceservee coe 80@80& indostan 0. ; xe, ¢: pe 
good Second quality...... Rea ; ’ 
een oa ¥ doz $21.00 Re raeaccanersoenesenses ation... west sooge gt B ge 
— as ears Wa shit Stone, Extra........ 
Onion Plattoren. Plain” dor’ * 2 10a3.20 CUpper, -. a on scsees meet aon Deme Washita Stone, No. 1.........# ® 104206 
Union Platform: Strined..”..-“$s'a0ge'e0 | Victor Cast Shears... -76&10@75R10858 Washita Stone, No. 2.........# B 12@13¢ 
tt  ieeedaneedbteter | = Stee Se ee ee reels | Snaths, Scythe. Washita Slips, No. 1, Bxira...¥ B 44@40g 
‘oesiens Peremte. “fog | Ch Chicago, Drop Forge & Bs NOI, scncduh kins nnvconssthindiitids RA 608 | Arkansas Stone, Noi isi ine 1.o¢ 
sqvensanevivc vivnkskiinie ne, No. 1, 
Seen peepee. .... “* Davenport Outlery Co....... -60@60810% Soldering Irons—See trons, Solder- Turkey Ot Stone, 4 to 8 in . a, > is 
auss Shear Co., Japanned........... Me I ans srtcsieicl oe 
s—See Scal Co., Nickeled, same list. bos 3 perior, Chase............ 
Scale Beam Beams, e. Galvonie Se to? in, ¥ doz, $1.00 inch | Spittoons, Cuspidors, &c. Lake bie bare a . . ioe 
Scissors, Fluting.............. e+e ABS Pruning Shears and Hooks, Standaré Fherware— Paper Brand.. ¥2 
Scrapers— Disston’s Combined Pruning 3 Hook and ‘. Omsptdons, Sirinch, # dos., No. 5, $8; | « neca Stone, High Rounds..¥ ® 2 
ad arte Box Seraper (8. R. & L. 500% i. me TO se eees = ee doe 313-00. Spittoons, aiey, 8-inch, No. 1, $4; 10 | Seneca Stone, Small Whets..# gro 
Box, 1 Handle... vesseeee om si00 10% | & s. Lee & Co.'s Pruning Tools 208104 and 11 inch Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Seine od Si nie | Prac eg MEPs >| Sreue Mnavon_sve are oes | tcungen Care a 
FOOb os ssaseeeeeens ‘ot Pry > pa Henry’s Pruning Shears, ® doz $4. 256 Sgoke Trimmers—See Trimmers, Cast I Iron, Steel Po! ei 2¢ dea mm 
Ship, R. L Tool Co... 10¢ Wheeler, M. & 0. Co.’s Comsensteen,” ad Spoons and Foras— Sullard’s. secccsea erccee woccccces 
Screen Window and Door # doz $12.00, os a 
Des ’s Saw and Chisel, ® doz $8.50, 30% Tinned Iron— Strops, Razor 
Crames—fee Frames. Mallinson & Co. No.1, $5.25; No.2 7.25 | pasting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s lst. tet. ...70810g | Genuine Emerson... 
Screw Drivers—see Drivers, Screw. P, 8 amine eee ee 60% Solid ‘Table and Tea, Cen, Stamp. oo's — ee $2.00, 204 208 
Screws. = Buflale 8.8.8 G20. 000000. Sangeak | Badgers Belt and Goma °°". dow $08 
. Shears and Snips (P. 8. & W.)......20@25% Lamont Combination......... ~ doz $4.00 

Bench and Hand— Snips, J. Mallinson & Go............. 83548 Stlver-Plated—(4 mos. or 6% cash 30 | Fordan’s Pat. Padded, list Nov.1" “60% 
4 Iron. és sx SeeIOOsth10RIoe Sheaves— Meriden Brit. Co.. B Fa eal 408158 EDs 0'04ts tnbisaavctubtcvdbences List nee 
Bench, Wood, Hickory........... 208104 Siding Deor— G. Reeese & Bros Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage— 
Hand, Grand Rapids; list ee aoe | Bek es Hat Doc. 18, 1880. Seeaog | Reed & Barton..." ... Pay ny dee, Nout. $0 
Lag, Blunt Point, ist Jan. 1, 1806. 788104 Corbin's listo. 2... ‘ 60&10&2% | Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co ter ri a. CORS@DORIOS 

h and Lag. Gimlet Point, | Patent Roller.......... maneee Simpson. Hall, Miller & Co Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00 
ist Jan. attieia * olmes & Edwards Stiver Uo. raw Cut No. 4, $30.00..... s++0 + -20% 
wit 1800 Subnichig) bukioeahadeaaee sOTeR Ios Patent Roller, Hattie ee scr pees 7s) 8 Baweed er) En rise Mi nace cue, 20a 304 
Hand Rail, Sar econ ogi |  MaNMNs tecabsshnietidentdassvecsveccs 60k 24 ibaene, Sweepers, Ca ied “Clas a 
Hand Rail, H z € Mtg. Co. ..70&160@75% | Moore’s ‘Anti-Friction..............++« 50% Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.: No arpe * .® dos $17.00 
Gand a ma. Sorew Falls iisé seeee «++-75% Sliding Shutter— No. 67 Mexican Silver.. e Bissell No. ? ‘New Drop Pan: ¥# doz 19.08 
Sack Screws. PS EW noe R. & E. list Dec. 18, 1885........ 60R1L0R2E ge. Save Se... Bissell, Grand................# dow $36.00 
Jack Screws Sargent, ..60&10@60k10z5g | Bargent’s list. Ho. 96 Gommaee Diver. on Grand Rap met Wore ik is, dos | ” 
eck — Stearns’......... 10% a - No. 49 Nickel Silver......- -sibldaonss | — 00; No, 8, 8, 420,00 
ef m. rs - CO. ID. sevccvessevcosccseveseses 
ality 4, 8, 10 and 12 ga’ rs’ Silver Metal........ --.50, 10&6% i ane En she a cha ack ad a 
Cae ss eer _ Co..20810@60s | First duality 261 18% Rogers’ German Silver. ...... .60&6% Improved Parlor Queen, eee 
Howe Bros & Hulbert...’ ** O55 aan) Os cna, 26 0 ant © Oe loonie eee Nickeled.. ~sessecsencesssceeel GOUMNTAS 

Machine— core onensoseetee aa Germans silver, Hall & Biton, 6045s cash Bxceisor ». a Sea 00 
Flat Head, TOM. «-........-s0+.sse0se. 55% | Star, Club, Rival and wr: Nickel Siiver........60&6@50810&0% cash | Garland ..".... 00 
Roun OI iit reer aed 10&2% | Britannia................. .....-00@80&5% | Parior Queen... ... 

Wood— — Seibold’s Comb, Shot Shells. . - 152% Sean Nrek’l Silver, list July 1, Housewife’s Delight... 00 

Brass Shot Shells, ist quality...... ag Re $ cash | Queen.............. 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. as ~ gumarhe case _—. with band 8,00 
i EMidlesesesnasa se onal cash | King .......... bhie 
Shells Loaded— Weed, Improved 
Standard List, om 2D, 2880.2.2000000 Springs— EEUD. .ccscccees eeccccee Weevecce .¥# dos $16.00 
ARIVKIOGAOLIOR ORS S Door. Cog: bcasenavnie’ 00 
et a Torrey’s Kod, 80 In.....¥ dos $1.2¢@1.25 Monareh........ 
ade WHIT. ...000 eeecevcccceces 20&5% | Gray's, # gr., $20.00..............62.- 25% | Goshen......... 
ora ee pcomeapeoovees 38 ‘Ladies’ Friend. 
Scroll item Saws, Scroll. ae Pooh, Se, ee Warner's’ No. e0g6 dos, ‘$8.86; eg ‘ Advance . can 00 
ee ee a et) Et a bk acahss ah tsiewabeahe 0@508 upreme,......... 
genoa ganan | PUES Roansioenn 284 PE | gah it Ai A Ne 
oe sescseseee vee 408&10@50% | Bryden’s Frog Pressure, at factory .$5.00 Star ‘Coll - atic 60&1 10@00 10858 Tacus, Brads, &c.— 
the Snathse—See ule— Coil -».60&10@60&1081 tober 19, 1889. Old established 
0g “3 enatbe, — Add #1 # keg to above prices. Cowell's oh Noi wad ¥ dos, #iBS00 No. standard w elahte Weight goods 
me i(iti‘(‘iés*stS ED, eee re cecesvvccece-cnes é are a 

Awi and Tool. Ow, Wrought 9¢ | Rubber, complete, # doz, $4.5". ..056&10% Carpet Tac! - 

» Ton lots........++ eee ccccccecoccccese ¥ DO 
AKO, 20, don eho Tolls, 1000 ® lots H sreereeseeeeeceserereees H@5ORL0$ | American, Blued.............-76 % £ 
oko, 20, dos $10.00... ... s5a205 fo Shee eee Carriage, Wagon, &o.— American, Tin'a snd Cop*é: tt f 

$12; 4, $9.. ante Nos. 1, $12; eneeo~ Elliptic, Concord, Platform a not Steel: Tinned and Coppered 75%| ° 
miercr Falls Adj. Tool dis.” Ton lots Small lots uae Rotcangman tes <o=t re Swedes iron, Blued.’....... 724% 
Nos. }. $12, 2, $1 ction Hiatt.“ dag eos Drop, up 2 e yom a aa weeecereros sovece Swedes [ron, Tinned.. 
Henry atio oe oO ‘! 
a a Excelsior : meus Drop, ‘B ‘B and larger, a Squares— 
1, $7.50; No, 2, $4.00; No. 8, - ‘woes es iz 1.6 1.72 Steel and Iron...... i soanscgscnicazes | 8S Met 
a POOH e nee ee eeeeseseeeece eerese ro) “ Ni | . 
es ee 0 -41 d T Bevels.. .60&1 @ 
No. 42, $10.50; No” 48, $12.50, -Tox108ss | Buck and Chilied, 2-B oie ee ae ent Terai. 8 i 
ae file Eewabninnia , ashen 
aoe 2 = and Chilled, 5-> - 41 | Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... :30%104 4 
Bound i icceccccertnee oe Bee 4898 | Dust Shot, 88-0 bags. 2100 2105 alicoeeaemeinne a, s§ 
enossoseube beoses ahtoc. im Dust Shot, steer -46 | avery’s Flush Bev uares.... 
Cannon’s Diamond Point... ar.,$12, Shovels and Spades— Avery’s Bevel Protractor ...... 2 
Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, " - 
Regular list....... cc cccerssceesSOREOS | MBB. .rererrcrecorsvescess iw aig Cenccners “ 
Saw— NotE.—Jobbers frequently give Fodder.— “a 
= Blair's. ..... 20+ seccsseseseeee® GOR $2.00 
Stillman’s Genuine. ..¥ doz $5.00@7.76, Griffith's Black ron. ...... page Blairs “Climax... --""""""@ dos trap 29 
Stillman’s Patten Hand, ® dos $3.25 ; Griffith’s Sola 6. 8. ROR: Goods...... ae 
op 08s Cut, 6.29......000. aien Os | St. Louis Shovel Co....... pane 








® , 
10 ttebone & Son. 8s Improved Po dos ; 75, 20% 
Hammer, Hotchkiss... $5.50, 105 | Kemington’s an’s Pat.j80&1 Sammie ent ang ar 
Hammer. Bemis & Cali Go.’s new Pat. Rowland’s, We encesntecvaddl Jennings’ DANE .acovcececcesscc dane Chair Nails se esceee 
Bemi c * 30&5% | Rowland’s Steel............. ee. #4 dos Cigar-Box Nails . 
pe Gots Lever and Spring Shovels and Tongs— Dean’s..Nos. 1, # dos $4.56; 2, $8.56 +S 0 » | Tin Capped Na Nails... 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate... 777.77" Iron Head .........+.+++ ++ 00810@9081 08:58 Ms0@bORS , 120 count85&10@85&10&106 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cross Gui Boginke Brass Head...... -+v1-sOORLO8LOR | Little Giant......++++0++0004++4-50@5085% Cart, ia 20 se wei 
le eee oo » 10@60% TERM. non ccczsscrostecscccece eeee sesoeue Pp outh Rock Stee ar pe’ 
Aiken's Imitation........ -- 1:87.00, 06858 | Mann's Tim RAM......+-cc20++++++.508268 | Hotchikias Straight Fiash.. --¥ dos'§12.00 Wire Brads and Nails, sec Nails, Wire. 
eet MR i wnnsnesicercncanscdll Buffalo M 8. & Co...... 508855 Manny Lemon Juice Extractor : Steel-Wire Brads, R. & &. Mfg. Co.’s 
Dies ee FES: WSxbonnsendeasans ainkill % (Barier’s ms Flour Sifters. . Standard............ .¥ doz 80.75@$100| list acvees ceeeeeeeees DORLOS 
Atkin’s Lever... .””.."#'dos Nok few oS 0s Pe ee | Gnpeered....-.....00055. #402 $2.00| gapes, Measuring— 
Atkin’s Criterion...” ¥ doz No. 1, $6.00 | \& W. Hifters..............-8408 £00| standard Fiber Ware—See Ware, | AMETICAD.....0...605 seeeee wos o 2 OQAORSS 
Croissant (Keller, No.’ 1, $16.00; No. 2, MRGPU.....+-<:-2ccccsec..0 8 @segs.co| “eee 3 “sist =" beet 
Ma mrremetioneraemenaamily 208108 Rmith’s Adjusiable Sitters © don 82.00 Standard Fiber. Chesterman'a:i Regular list.........25@30% 
arr 8 Saw Set and ‘Punch spenannne 50 | gmith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. Staples. Thormometere— 
eftaln Co. wegen ft A + gary Blind— Tin Ca80.......eeeeesce-aeeeen see BOQ SOROS 
Conca Te oe a cay ™ o beabe a doz $3.00 Smith's Adjustabte F. & O. trainer. $1.25 posed t=. and Langs. <<afl >» Joris Thimble ‘Bkei"s—See Skeins. 
Shastmedsinn, Knife. Steves, Wooden Rim— in ieee is Ties, Buale- st 
Parkins. Plated. | Fence staples, Galvanized. ( as frp Wire, | standard Wire, list....."........60@10R00 
Mesh 18, Nested, @doz.. 80¢ $1.00 Fence Staples, Plain....... See Trd “ee 8 
Applewood Handles....® doz $6. 00, 40% | Mesh 20, Nested, ¥ dos 95¢ 1.10 -Rep, Tingers’ peace, &o. ears 
Rosewood or Cocobola. ® doz 2900’ 40¢ ! Mesh 24. Neatad, ® dos | $1.15 1.25 Steelyards............... 40&10@50s ers’, 





December 10, 1891 


AGE. 








fioware— 


Stamped, J and Pieced, list 
Jan, 20 1887..,...........70&1L0@70&25% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c— 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools. 


Beatty 
=o 





00 
Peavies, Common...... # doz $18.00 
cing Socket” Peavies........ ¥ doz a 
Cant Books, “Blue Line”. .* doz $16.00 


Cant Hooks, Common Finish,. #doz$14.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall, Socket Clasp, “Blue 


OO ad ea $16.00 
= Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com- 
easeantscneneeenl 02 $14.50 


n Finish ¥ 
cant mn ooks, Clip Clasp, ‘‘ Blue Line” 


Seneca hee saneeieeten doz Peco 


Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common 
Miindass$e6ee6us toss tenure ¥ doz $12.00 
Hand Spikes....# doz 6 ft., Pi 00; 8 i. 


Pike Poles, Type & Hook, # doz., 12 ft., 
eas fy 7 as 0; bot. 81,60 16 ft., ‘$14.50: 


only, # # doz 12 ft. 
ees 1¢ ft gu, 005 3 16 ft., $13.00; 18 


ia’ not ie ¥e: doz, 12 ft. 


iif, ft., $9.00; 18 
1a ‘dom, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 

ft., $15.00; 16 f..¢ $17.00 

Swamp Hooks. ecccceccsnecsese # dos $18.00 


Saw. 
Atkins’ Perfection........... » ote! $12, ee 


Atkins’ Excelsior.............. 
Atkins’ Giant .......scccccreee ¥ dos “00 


Tobacco Cutters—Seo Cutters, To- 
bacco. 

Transom Lifters — See Lifters, 
Transom. ; 

Traps— 


eiks Fo i ft. ab Ft. tie, 






Mouse, Roun 


Mouse tS Ya 


doz., n full cases, ¥ d = 
menins tip haa Wiler © one fis.50 

Hotchkiss New Rat Killer...# gro $16.50 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer.... «aia gro 18:00 


Triers— 

Butter and cheese ............. eocqeces 25% 
—- Spoke. 

Bonney’s.... soceeceeees ® GOs $10.00 eos 


Ives’, No. i, $15.00; “No. 2; $12.00 ¥ og 
oo +ee¥ dow $9.00, 20% 


eS 








THE IRON 
Trowels— 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plas 
tok L085 996% 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering. . 7 
Disston’s Br’k and Plastering. 
Peace’s” 
Clement.& Maynard’ 
Rose’s Brick........ 
Brade’s ck 
Worrall’s Brick and Plastering 
Garden 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B, & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82,..... senceta 404 
Tubes, Boiler— 
See Pipe. 
Twine— 
Flax Twine— 
No. 9, ¢and 4¢ B Balls 
No. 12, 34 and 34 D Balls. 
No. 18, 44 and 44 D’Balls. 
No. 24, 44 and 44 ® Balls... 
No. 36, 34 and 44 D Balls 
No. 264, Mattrass, 44 and 


Chalk Line, Cotton, 1g ® 
Mason Line, Linen, 
2-Ply Hemp, 4 and % 
oan a et areaee pencdsececsacaacs 
y Hemp, or 164¢@16 
3-Ply Hemp, 1s a, issoisine ‘ 
Cotton ie ng, 5 Balls to B ..15¢@ f 
—— y Jute, 44 D Balls....... 10¢ 
+a Sccugesndieusend sckacescceed 


Cee eee eee esresseesensessseses 









I ivan: 0 < cvicin cies -560&10@50£10854 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw.....15&10% 
~ — ceecccccces coccccccococeds 25@30% 
SE cdeccsccees enc adevevedes -20@254 
Wiilson’s........ apercecccocescooese 558 
PTE Ucces <covicnaaese so ccccenesane 408 
9 ee 40&1 
EE PO cocesdccéeccteceans 40@40&108 
acs vensesesncenvaceel 40&5@40&108 
Merrill’s......... pees etccece oovgues es 
ia dignenenakinedd +++» GOX10R108 
Bac oes See eceves wcvcccce eseeree 408 
Double Screw Leg...... seeeceees.«LDM10$ 
PEOMEMIBs vcccqnccescccs 
Simpson’s Adjustable - 408 
ae «. 208 
Massey, Quick Action,........++. @ 25% 
Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, Nos. 2 & 3. $15,00...... .40&1 
OOM. nansaccoces 334&1 10104 
Stenra' lad aw Vibes 0 rH 
Sargent’s........+++ Socebsstensabite a 
Hopkins’. ........+++++++.8 Gos $17.50, 10% 
Ts sncrenochcsccsuauenaetoe 404108 
WE OUNGIE excvecqeneccidcasaipecan 20&10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Combination Hand Vises..... ¥ gr $42.00 
Cowell Hand Vises... ....cecseeseeeees 
Bauer’s Pipe Vises............. eccccceceds 
CTs ccesannccosoccccoses +++ R5&108 
Enterprise Pipe Vises, each..... +++ 083,00 
Massey Combination Pipe.........--.40 % 


W ade 


J.M.C-&W. R. ABE, 11 up... 68¢ 


J.M.C.2W.R. A.—B. E., 9&10... 82¢ 
-M.C.&2W.R. A.—B. E., 8....... 06¢ 
.C.& W.R. A.—B. -$1.10 
U.M.C.&2W.R. A.—P, E., 11 up.. 1.15 3 
0.M.C.&W.R. A.—P. E., 9& 1.50 a 
-M.C.&2W.R. A.— be Si cccce 7s 
om. cee tape Bins Foccee aL 95 
y’s op AL UP... neeeeeee eee rogs.75 
@ley’s P. E., 11940... 8.00@ 3.25 


Wagen Boxes—See Boxes, Wagon. 
Washer Cutters—See Cutters 
Washer. 


Wagon Jacks—See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow, Enameled, &c, 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow-Ware— 
oe 


und 
whist Enameled-W are— 
Maslin Kettles...... -- T0&10@70&10&54 
Boilers and Saucepans..... 560&10@604 
Tinned Boilers and S8’pans....50&10@60% 
Rustless Hollow-Ware.......... 50@50&5% 


Gray Enameled-W are— 
ei rdusdd 96546640 cecteeenstensenand 
Maslin Kettles...........s++. GoRiOS1O8 
Boilers and Saucepans............ 40854 
fnameled— 


ate and Granite Ware, list h.. 1, 


889 
Ironclad Enameled Ware...dis 33 ioe 


Kettles— 
Galvanized Toa-Keties— 
Inch . 6 8 9 
Each....55¢ eos 75¢ 


Standard Fiber— 
Per Dozen. 

Plain. Dec’r’d 

++ $2.00 


Wash-Basins, 1044 In 
- 2.26 2.75 


Wasb-Basins, a n. 

Keelers, 1144 tn.. 
Cuspidors. ....... 

Spittoons, “ Daisy,” 8 in.... 4.00 

Peck M 4.00 

Half-peck Measure.......... 3.650 
See also Pails. 


Indurated Fiber—254 
Spittoons, No. 2, : eee #8.40 
Basins, Ringed, * doz., No. 2.....83.00 
Washtubs, Nested, Nos. 0, 1, 2 and 3 (4 
pleces), # MeSt........c.cscececeeers $7. 
Kbelers Nested, Nos , 
eS error rere . 
Butter Bowls 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 
rece os > tres, i, Gt, 9 at and tan 
qui easures, pt., q qt. and fun- 
nell (4 pieces) } bet $1.60 
also Pails. 
Silver Plated, Hollow— 


pmo. ce 6 S ench in 30 days. 
Reed & Bartom.......... s+ cessees 
Meriden Britannia > 40&54 
Simpson, pee, Seer > ae 
Rogers & Brother. ............ s+ 
Hartford Silver Plate Co...... ti 40&5&5% 
William Rogers Mfg. Co...... ° 


Washers— 
Size hole........... one 2s s bog 54 % 1% 
Washers......... ee 
In lots less than S08, e , add ‘ks 5-B 
boxes 1¢ to list. 












Wedges— 
a gesuceses wccocecces # D Ske 
WUE cvcdveccosesccetccescecccceces 8 Db 35q¢ 
Weights, Sash— 
Solid Eyes.........+.. sseeee®@ ton $18@S19 
Well Buckets, Galvanized—See 
Buckets, Well, Galvanized. 


Wheels, Well. 
8 in., $2.25; 10 iIn,, $2.70; 12 In., $3.22 


Wire and Wire Geods— 


lIron— 
Market, 
Br, & Ann., Nos, 0 to 18.........- 7748 
Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18......... deeddaceeetele 


Galv., Nos. 0 00 18.... .....essee0e: Sie 
o— Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.) .67i¢s 
ne, 
br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 1. 
Bright and Ann’d,Nos, 19 to 26.. 


Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36...... 

TE tcdcscanintéteiseaesammunueds 
Tinned Broom Wire, 18to 21, ® B..... 5¢ 
Galvanized Fence, Nos. 8 and 9... ococlan 
Brass, list Jan. 18, 1884... .....+ «0-0 35% 
Copper, list Jan. 18. 1884............+. 35% 
Annealed Wire on ao eaeoonnee oo 
Malin’sSteel and Tin’d on Spools... «+558 
Malin’s Brass and Cop. on Spools..... 458 
Tate’s Spooled, Tinned and Annealed.55% 
Tate’s Spooled Cop. and Brass.........45% 
DOD BORNE We Casi dsiceds ccccesdccncsconse 508 
Stubs’ Steel Wire ........... 00 to 2, 30% 


Steel Music Wire, 12 to 30.. soe T08 eb 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord see cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
Standard list......... eoceccece 

Wire Cloth and Netting. 
Painted Screen Cloth, £564. quality 


ft., $1.40 
Galvanized Wire Netting beeies ‘Somiba tes 


eee --80&10% 





Wire, Barb,—F.o.b, Cars. Dis.5% 
cash in 10days. 
Galvan- 
Painted. ized. 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland. $2.55 $3.05 
Allentown, Cincinnati and 
PO te ctcvmbtcceise 4 « S48 8.15 
ec ican cad 2.10 3.20 
PR iadxdnecdccdnadinude 2.75 3.25 
Lockport, Baker Perfect., 2.85 3.35 
Lawrence and Omaha.... 2.90 3.40 
San Francisco...........+. 3.30 4.30 
Wire Rope—Ssee Rope, Wire. 
Wrenches— 
American Adjustable...... eecccecesce £08 
Baxter’s Adjustable “S” ..., 40&10@508 
Baxter’s Diagonal ............ 40&1 
Coes’ Genuine .......... 
Coes’ “* Mechanics’ ”..... 
SE BE ovcccnces accuesce cone 
Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’ .. 
Lameon + yA Raeee... * Solos 
cultural 
Girard u saeas TsR10@78 
Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’l, 
Bemis & Call’s 
Pat. Combination...... eecccsecoscees 354 
Merrick’s Pattern.. a 
's Pattern........... cececesecce 
o nder or Gas Pipe.. peeccedce 15 dee 
SD WiGiivecasés dace «+e O10 
Aiken’s Pocket (right). _: $6.00, 5608108 
The Favorite Pocket.....# dos $4.00, 408 
Webster’s Pat. Combination.......... 254 
Boardman’s............ sanenwsins ++» 20108 
Always Ready...........- srneeseeee DORE 
BEIGE cane qicsscsecccctccccecersetel 508 
ae Engineer. basee coceecce ee SORIOB 
hencudecghuakd eee eevee 5ORBS 
— Nic led Danene:« Ginsees ecceced 40424 
Hercules 
Walker’s 
Diamond Steel................ esecees 
Cincinnati Brace Wrenches 
T ’ Vise Wrench.......... 





Wringers. Clothes— 


Am. Wringer Co.’s list,July15, 91..2% cash 
Colby Wringer Co., list Sept.1,’91.2% cash 


Wrought Goods— 
Sta Hoo! &c,, list Jan. 1 
ples, ks, *, ~~ 9 5s 


PAINTS, OILS. AND COLORS. — Wholesale Prices. 


Animal and Vegetable Oils. 


Linseed, City, Heese om 37 


a 
ianeees. City, esecosee 40 @ .p 
tanseed. Cictoen. Taw..... 35 $ 36 
@ 





Lard, City, Extra Winter.. 56 aie 
Lard, City, cccee 54 
Lard, City, Extra No. 1. 4244@ 45 
Lard, City. No. 1.........++. 87%G@ 40 
Western, prime...... 52 @ 53 
Cotton-seed, Crude, prime. 25 @ 26 
Cotton-seed, Crude, off 

QTAGES ........--5+ conn tnens 22 @ 2 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yel- 

low, prime.........+.+.++: 3) @ 31 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yel- 

Sot, OF StOANS.....- euneoses 28 @ 29 
—. - e a 
Sperm al W neg 3 76 

, Natur nter..... 73 
> Winter... 78 @ 81 

hale, Crude...........++++ -- @ 45 
Whale, Natural Winter..... 54 @ 56 
Whale, Bleached Winter... 56 @ 58 

hiepnai, tea a a 
» eac 
Seein S msaeliieeaaseendson 63 @ 64 
Menhaden, Crude, Sound..: .. @ 30 
en, Crude, Southern os 
Menhaden, J.ight Pressed.. 36 @ 37 
Menhaden, Bleached W'ter. 38 @ 
Menhaden, Extra Bleached 39 @ 41 
Tallow, City. prime......... @ 43 


Western, prime.. 





Straits 

Olive, lialian, bbi 
Neatsfoot, prime . 
Palm, prime, Lagos 


OHOHHSOHSS OOS 
an 
x 


Mineral Oils. 
Black, 29 gravity, 25 @ S 


eee eeeeeee 


enn erensitarrsen 
SS 


Cylinder, dark, filtered . 8 ¥ 
Cylinder, dard, st’m refined 
Paraffine, 2344 @ 24 ee 3 i 


Paraffine, 25 gravity........ 
Paraffine, 28 gravity........ oe i 
Paraffine, . 21 @ 22 gr’ty 


Paraffine, red,22\@23 gr’ty i3 2 14 


Paints and Colors. 
Bary tes, Foreign, # ton.$22.00 @24.00 
Barytes, Amer. floated...80.00 @32.00 
Barytes, Amer. No. 1....10,00 @20.00 
Barytes, Amer. No, 2,.,..13.00 @16.00 





Barytes, Amer., No. 3....11.00 @12.00 
Blue, Celestial........ Vn 6 @ 8 
Blue, ChIMese ....00 cesses 60 @ 55 
Blue Prussian............. 2 @ 40 
Blue, Ultramarine ........ 8 @ 2 
Brown, Spanish ..........+ K@ 1 
Brown, Vandyke,Amer.. 3 @ 3B 
Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ 8 
Carmine, No. 40, in bulk. 3.10 @ 
Carmine, No. 40, in boxes 
EE odececqncdshaae 8. @ ee 
Carmine, No. 40, in ounce 
WE piber>ceccccccess 4.20 @ wi 
Chalk, in bulk.... ®ton. 1.75 @ a 
Chalk, in bbls. e 100 ®. 33 @ 40 
China Clay, English.. 
ton.18.00 @ 18.00 
Cobalt Oxide, Bisex. 2.900 @ .... 
Cobalt Oxide, black.. .... 
ots 100D.2.60 @ 
Cobalt, Oxide, — 
less 100°2.65 D céss 
Green, Paris, in bulk.. 14 @ 15% 
— Paris, 170 @ 175 B 
i iccencccinucnsesadenss 15% 
Green, Paris, small pack. 16 @ 21% 
Green, Ckrome, ord wer 8 @ Ill 
preee Chrome, pure.. 2 @ 
Lead, Eng., B.B. white.. 84@ 10 


Lead, Amn.White, dry or in oil: 
Kegs, lots less than 500 B.... @ 
Kegs, lots 500 ® to 5 tons... @7 
Kegs, lots 6 tons to 12 tons.. @ 8% 
K lots 12 tons and over.. @ 6% 

ite in oll 25D tin 

@ 
@ 


Lead. White troll ioe & tin 
pails, add to keg price... ... 


Lead, White,in oil, 1 to 5 B as- 


sorted tins, add to Se bbls: on @2 
feed BSG Reese ten OS | 
Pivtanessces./endeae 
Litharge, Keys. eeddeceneneasicie Oh @ 7 
Litharge, b and 4% bbis.. @ 7% 
Terms, &c.—Lead and Lit .—On 
lots of 500 ® or over, 60 d s’ time or 


246 % discount for cash if paid within 15 
days of date of invoice. 


Ocher, Rochelle.......... + 1.35 @ 14 
Ocher, French Washed..... 1 Ze 
Ocher, German Washed.. ix@ 3 

Ocher, American.......... y@ li 
Orange Mineral, English.. 9@ 9% 
Orange Mineral, French.. 10 @ 10% 
Orange Mineral, German . 94@ 10 


Orange Mineral, + German. 8 @ 8% 
-_ ao English Cliff- s 


Sener en eneeeeenee 





Red, Indian, English. 
Red, Indian, American.... 
OG, TUPRGY .ccccccscccocece 
PE aes 
Red, Venetian, American.. 
¥# 100 dD. 1, 
Red, Venetian, English»... 1. 
Sienn Italian, Burnt and 
ti eo 
Sienna, Ital., Burnt Lumps 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd.. 
Sienna, Ital., Raw Lumps.. 
Sienna, American, Raw.... 
——, American, Burnt 
and Powdered............ 
ON, PUI ds isk ctccdectia 
Talc, American......... 
Terra Alb, Fr’ch. #® 100 b 20 
Terra Alba, English ....... 
Terra Alba, American No.1 
Terra Alba,American No.2 
Umber | SURAT But. ay 
SSes cocesegs Bb 


ge e680 


wom 38 oor 
+S ‘ ie 
sie SESes SR eben 


Seeds 


"Fx x 
658 


® 

- 

= 
x 


s3g 
©66 
S323. 


Umber, Turkey, Raw and 
a eee 
Umber, Turkey, R’wLmps 24¢ 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt. Amer. 1a@ 1 
Umber, Turkey,R’wAmer. 154@ 15 
Yellow, Chrome............ 10 @ 
Vermilion Americ. Lead.. 
Vermilion, Quicks’er, bulk, 64 
Vermilion, Quicks’er, bags. 65 
69 
80 


5 es 


Vermilion Quicksilver, 


(ee eeeeeenenee 


Vermilion, {mitation, Eng. 
Vermilion, Trieste... ...... 
Vermilion, Chinese......... 
Whiting,Common. 160 3 
renting. Gilders’...... ‘a 
ne, American, 
Zine, French, Rod Boal.” 
Zine, French, Green Seal. 
Zine, French, V. M. X..... 
Zinc, Antwerp, Red Seal’: 
Zinc, Antwerp, ss Seal 
Zine, Gapen,_t. 
i . in Pop ena. 
2 of! nm and 


lots less than i menus 
— Vv. M. in ineoy oll, 

lots of 1 ton and over.... 

Lots of less than 1 ton.... 10 

Discounts.—French Zinc.—D 
to buyers of 10- bbl. lotsa of one or as- 
orted grades, 1%; 25 bbls, 2%, 50 bbis, 
4%. © discount allowed on less 
than bbl. lots. 


Colors in Oil. 


S88hq 
cede 


eo? a 
so = 


os 
688 68 896668 


EE 
xx 


-. 
o- 
ee. 


s 
2 
= 








Blue, Chinese... -8B 36 @ 40 
Blue, Prussian.... - 2 @ 46 
Blue, Ultramar.ine 12 @ 18 
Brown, Vandyke. 7@ 12 
Green, Chreme.. 8 @ 13 
Green, Paris....... --- 16 @ 18% 
BAOMMA, RAW. coccccccecccce e 7@ 14 
SA IDK dace. n0-- sence 7@¢@6h 
WEE BO vacvccccccccesce e 7 @ 10 
Umber, Burnt .. eee 7@ 10 
Putty. 
In barrels and 4 bbis.... 1.935 @ 1.65 
In tubs....... - O1LK6D UL 
In tin cans -014@ .02% 
In bladders -01%8 .02% 


Spirits Turpentine. 


In regular bbls ............ 
In machine bbls 





Glue. 

Low Grade........ @ 10 

Cabinet...... @ l« 

Medium White @ 15 

Extra ine @ 2 

French ...... see @ 22 
nee @ 

Irish e 





—— a 


a i 


ntl a a 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


DECEMBER 9, 1891, 


The fo !owing quotations are for smal lote. Wholesale prices, at which large low only can be bought, are given elsewhere tp our weekly market reports 








IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar Irou 


Common Iron: 


lto 


34 to 2 in. round and oes 


6 in. x 3% to lin. ;e D 


Refined [ron : 
34 to 2in. round and square. } 


lto4din. x %tolWin.... ... ~~ tb 

44% to6in.x 3%tolin. ....§ 

1 to6in. x 4 and 5-16 ......... # tb 
Reds—% and 11-16 roundand sq.? 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 toNo. 12....% Db 
“ Burden Best” Iron, base price. P@ D.. 
Burden’s Noell B. & 8.” anam, 

base price..... ...... --@ Dd. 
EE nt.o0%5% .B D.. 


Norway Bars. 
Norway Shapes 


Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
price in small lots 234¢ 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots. 8 ¢ 

Best Cast Steel "Machinery, base price in 


PUD Sse ie bh p'b50 sd Os Sradbsesensa 5 ¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Common American. R.G. Cleaned. 

10 to 16..... D2.75 @3.00¢ 335 @...... ¢ 
17 to 20. ...@ B3.00 @3.25¢ 3.35 @3.75 ¢ 
21 te 24..... 23.35 @3.35¢ 38.60 @. ¢ 
25 and 26....@ 13.35 @..... 3.66 ) ¢ 
Me 856° Sswabil P35 @3.e2k¢ 3. ¢ 
Pesscucessaal ower --- ¢ 4 ¢ 
Galv’d, 14 to 20, 8 4.75 @. q 
Galv’d, 21 to 24, @,b,5.122 @. 

Galv'd, 25 to 26,2 5.50 @ . 

Galv’d, 27...... b,5.90 @.. 

Galv’d, 28 . ae b,6.25 @.. 

Patent Pianish nad eeaee 8 Db A 10¢ 

RED Sa re nos vis s 55.0530-s0hee tk # Db 10K4¢ @ 1l¢ 


4.50 @ 
Merchant Steel from Store, 





from Store, 


1,90 @ 2.00¢ 


2.00 @ 2.20¢ 


2.20 @ 2.40¢ 
2.10 @ 2.30¢ 
2.30 @ 2.50¢ 

. 3.00¢ 


-. B.06 
mei 
) 


Per pound 


hihan thei die Te eb ¢ 
a aaa BV HMUK@1IT ¢ 
cis siikiocaxv cavcewseceh o D6 ¢ 
Best Double Shear...... ................ PRL ¢ 
Blister, Ist quality...... ............. PDI2 ¢ 
German Steel, Best.. --@ D110 ¢ 
SS quality Stet artbeds: wun, 19 ehiKehle dae @no9¢ 
ae «ic o0i's tenenede Gans doe eb 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, lst quality didieann heed Pm ¢ 
EM cn. so SCC e see hie chs wantns P mu ¢ 
eh cis sn 6. elena a cpecs Ge P m 124¢ 
R. Mushet's “special * eee: |” le 
SOGER” =. 6.00 .-@ DW ¢ 
METALS, 

Tin. Per b 

I a 
Straits, is lie whee bie: | cong Rdeille weeaace a 
ID is URNESS Gales ae etek 2 

Tin Pilates, 
Charcoal fNates, — Bright. Per box. 
Melyn Gages. os A xi4.. .... @ $6.75 
“ . veel, L Za... @ 7.00 
= IC, 14 x2... @ 6.75 
a = iC, 2 x 28.. @ 138.70 
a = IX, 10 xhd.. @ 8.2% 
#3 r tn we wi.. @ 8.50 
: . 1X, x20. @ 8.25 
. Sc nes. @ 16.50 
- DC, 124% x 17.. @ 6.25 
= - DX, 12%xill.. @ 7.7 
Calland Grade....1C, 10° x 14.. @ 6.70 
= wee, So fe a ® @ 6% 
= » mC i xe. ® 6.0 
ae : IX, 10 xl4.. @ 7.8 
ene 7 Tie ae. :. es @ 8.4 
= ---IX, 14 xQ @ 7.85 
Allaway Grade..I1C, 10 x]4.. @ 6.35 
n = a we Ee w.. @ 6.50 
e a IC, 14 xD.. @ 6.3 
a a > SO BS.. @ 12.40 
: - sehen Oe “Sin. @ 7.80 
; * iZ, i xV.. @ 7.80 
oe ri La. ee Se... @ 7.50 
. / IX, 0 x2.. @ 15.00 
= ng DC, 12% x 17. sin @ 6.80 
a DX,12%x17.. 60 @ 7.W 
Coke Plates.— Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. @ $5.70 
10 x 20.. @ 8.10 
20 x 28.. @ lil 70 
IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 2.. @® 6.00 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. @ 5.70 


Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 















Tin Boiler Plates. 


CE $6 BOB iccncccd SOO GONE siccs ss asec @ $13.50 

rs BT eee 112 sheets.... ; @ 13.75 

IXX,14x3).. Seren @ 15.25 
Copper. 


Duty: Cy, See and Ingot, 14¢; Old Copper, 1¢ 
v nufactured (including all articles of 
which Copper is a component of chief value’, 
85 4 ad vaiorem. 


Ingot 
Late ads cid ahictiak aaneeee ¢ 
Ansonia Grade Arizona ... .....--.. @ i11%e 
Ansonia Grade Casting .. . . .... «++.. @i1 ¢ 


Sheet ond Bolt. 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, Decem- 
ber 5, 1890, Subject to adiscount of 10% @ 20%, 
according to size of order. 








5 FI Weights per square foot ‘oot and prices 
s s i per pound. 

8 £ Biss) sisjsysi sla 
 § SlslslBleizisieirs 
2 . 3 SiSi8/8/8/8/8 ' 
° ° 

z 2 2/dlais|zi|s|sle 
80-——72——___| 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 24 95 | 28 | 30 
30-———————72_ | 22 | 22 | 22 | 28 | 25 | 27 | 31 
86——-96-——___| 22 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 30 | 33 
86——_—_——96 | 22 | 22) <8 | 25 | 27/| 31 | 35 
48-——96-—_ —-.| 22 | 22 4} 2%] 328] 32]... 
48————96 | 22 | 2 | 25 | 27 | 59 | 33 
63——96 ———_| 22 | 22 | 27 | «9 | 34 }.... 
GO————-—-96 | 22/23) i...) | | feweedeeee 
84—96———_ | 238 | |...) .. 

84-96 | 24 | 25 |....].-. 

Over 84in.wide! 25 | 27 ° 

All Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 o. 14 02. 12 oz, 10 oz, 


Per pound.. .. $0.27 0.29 O81 O35 
Bolt Copper, % “nch diameter and over, a 
les, 60 inches in diameter and less, § cents 
[a pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
pper of the same thickness. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 
Per pound 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier............26¢ 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 
10 ounce and up to 12 ounce....... sedeccccosces BEG 
eo ap ty ey laReeehnhhe. buhudae nasdetill a2¢ 
les less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 
Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 
— % discount. 
Tinning. 


Net. 
as sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 
Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each........30¢ 
os boiler sizes, 9 in. Cae 14 in, Be 





DASE on ccnanscn shahbudetabnanesnakd Oe 
For t boiler snc i iii 
J si detisies ps ceces ees er, beragnaabey ai 
BQUATOC TO0E...0.. .ccccce — -scccccscccccceres 
For tinaiog co sides double the above prices. 
* Planished Brass and Copper. 
Not larger mae 30 x 60. : 
BBO GR RORGERE.. 6.05. cbse rccccccccsacs “4¢ @ Db 
DAO, Cciiedss check a Cite sb Seb eeparaenneccerens 25¢ $ Db 
SG cs dcash, Geban sandrasd Seesaeeeeean ees 27¢ BD 
Seamiess brass and Copper Tubes 
Net. 
Sept. 16, 1891. 
0.@.; N.G. | 5a | we | Se) MM] HH] 2 | De 
8-14 ei: | $8 | 81| 28| 27| 26] 25| 22 
15 18| #6| 31| 29| 28] 27) 26) 23 
16 14| 87| $2/ 80| 20) 28| 27) 23 
17 15 | 88| 83| 81 | 88| 29/| 28) 24 
18 16} 40] 84] 82| 30| 20) 28/ 25 
19 | 17| 41] 35] | 88] SL | BO} 27 
20) ld) 42) 37) 85) 34) 38) 8B )/ Bo 
21 30 | 4a | 39) 87 | 86) 85 | 84] 82 
a | 21| 46| 40| 89| 37| 86/| 35| 34 
23 22) 48 | 42) «| 80| 38] 87) 37 
24 | 23 | 61) 44| 42] 41] 89) 38) 39 
25 ) 54! 47] 44) 481 421 411) 43 





Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 8¢ ¥ ® additional. 
Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, eqnenanedl 

Above 6-16 inch to 3 inch, aes 
Plain, above 3 inch...........sss.00 







Plain, 5-16 inch..........+.+. deccee ° .. 456 
Plain, '¢ imoh.......0.-.e00s ovccccccces ecccece «+, OVE 
Plain, 3-16 inch........-.cceccseseces ovecescceocess ooo SL. OH 
Plain, 46 IMch,...g «000s cccesccsseccenseesees esesee 1.06 
Fancy Tubing, . 436 8 > 


6, to No. 20, inclusive... 

Bronse Tubing, 3¢ e ® more tae Brass. 

Discount from List. cence vestece 
Rell and Sheet ae 


(Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 





Common High Brass :| in. | in. 
Ww 2 











%® $5.75 ider than 
2 * 75 and including ; 20 
@ 6.871% SS 

9 = 
S & 12.78 | ro No. 20, inclusive... zu | \.28 |.25).97).29|,31].88 
@ Nos. 21, 22, 28 and 24.| 23 |.24 |.26).28).30|.32|.34 
@ 10 75 | Nos. 25'and 4.0... (Boug|-2834| 24% 27)-29).81|.33|.86 
g ee .. 28 |.24 |.26  |.28).30].82).34).86 























Common High Brass :| in. | in. | in. |in,|in.|tn,/tn.|in. 
Wider than | 24 | 26 | 28 | 80) 82) 34) 86) 38 
and including =| 26 | 28 | 30 | 32) 34) 36) 38) 40 
To No, 20, inclusive. . |.86 |.89 |.42 |.46|.50).55)|.60 v4 
Nos. oy 22, 23 and 24: le 37 «|.40 (1.48 |.47|.51|.56).61 
Nos. 25 and 26....... +. /-38 41 |.44  |.48).52).57|,63).73 
Nos. 27 and 28.. +. |38 |.42 45 j-49 -53|.58)|.65).75 
Discount from List 10 % to 25 &. 
Brass and Copper Wire. 
List January 17, 1884 
| Soft& 
Numbered by Stubs’ | bard Pian’ Low | Cop- 
gauge. _ brass. | DF@88-| per 
All Nos. to No. 16, incle- | 
sive mane $0.30 
No. 17 and ‘No. a ide 31 
No. 19 2n. ost 82 
No. 21, or 0.082 diem .. 33 


Discount 10 ¢ to 25 &. 


Fine Nu mbers. 





1 
| 


Numbered by London 















Low | C op- 
gauge. | Brass. | “high brass. per. 
| brass. 
$) 26 $0.28 | $080 | $034 

. 82 36 


— # discount, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance. 


Copper Belt and Hose Rivets and Burrs. 





Per D. Per D. 

No. 5.... eoccccccll BO. Bh. scocscesscccconadlias 
4 NO, 12....cccccscccee os 686 

TG Mbecescce cocccccccceeee 

No. $Breserecoersens 65¢ 

WO. 1B. .ccccccccccccccccc¥Oe 


No 10. .. ba 
(0% @ 10 % discount. 
Tobin Bronze—Kods. 

44 inch and larger.............. Soecccdes cos 17¢ ® D, wet 

Tobin Bronze—Piston Reds. 


1% inch and smaller........... eecce ooo oBG BD, net 
Over 1} inch.. -20¢ ® D, net 


Fete eee e eee eeeenee 


Spelter. 
Duty: . Bars and wate, 499 100 B. 
Bertha (pure) 


Fasswertesnseare . 
Bheet, 234¢ B D. 
Lead. 


Duty: Pig, $28 100b, Old Lead, 2¢@D. Pipe 
and Sheets, 24¢¢ ® b. 
DORE cccce 6 06 s6bbedeces Ciena cedereeeee 
to trade discount. os € 

Pipe, subject to trade discount... «+1d» 
Biouk Tin Pipes, cubiet wo trode discount... . S949 
Sheet, subject to trade discount. ...... cocsuseedee 

Solder, 


04 aque... Pk Secetnnnhds weeded vowel 


ocasell 
Extra Wi ping... avenitemiemnls aes tewas ..-11%¢ @ 1a¢ 

The prises of the man -_ other a 
in the market indica’ ~ ed private brands var: 
according to composi 

inet 
sbenneeg.o.5656 e0ene 8Bié@i ¢ 
™ @ l3e 


oa 


ALUMINUM. 


Prices Per Ton, 
iin nics. saccesee  ~ siveweel % tb .75 
eT NY Seer eee ---@ DB 65 


Old Metats. 
Prices Paid in New York. 


Heavy Copper... cubecses, cosecdecoodoc’ «ee B10 @ 

Light COpper.......sssececessecceseeceeeseee DB 9 ¢ 

Heavy Brass.........-. eovccccocccccces soeceeeee@ D 7 ¢ 

Light Brass +B 6 ¢ 
--RD 

eD Si4¢ 

#D 4 

~2% 4 ¢ 

po COREE os onnoe- eseccce sostecubagees et alee 

Heavy Cast Scrand..........+-+s+see0008 Bross tom 10,00 

Stove sicoesenassseoncesdb cl aE 7.00 

Burnt Iron...... ooccesoesesees © seeve @ arost#ton 6.00 








